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COMPLETE COURSE IN SINGING FOR STUDENTS OR TEACHERS 

Mr. Root here gives the order in which the several volumes of this graded course should ■ . bet t e r 

points are worthy of the attention of every musician. The study and use of this course will tend 
teachers, and many less ruined voices should result. 


All the greater teachers’ methods have to do with the experience 
derived from advanced stages of singing; this course gives preponderant 
attention to elementary needs. 

Most works give exercises to be sung in any way that happens; 
these works specify and guide. 

These volumes provide for a beginning and for every successive 
stage or advancement in technic as in musical knowledge. 


POINTS OF MERIT 

They provide also for a method of mental training in music with¬ 
out which the voice is without effect. 

Proper foundation principles are explained and then how to build 
upon them. 

Music only of proved merit, interesting as well, will be found in 
the three books of Methodical Sight-singing. 


The various works upon voice culture and musician- 
ship, by F. W. Root, included under the title “ Tech¬ 
nic and Art of Singing,” should be used in average 
cases in about this order: 

METHODICAL SIGHT-SINGING. Op. 21, 


Part 1 


50c. 


Once through this work carefully according 
to directions. During this time begin upon Intro¬ 
ductory Lessons. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN VOICE CUL¬ 
TURE. Op. 22. SI.00. 

Once through, with practice enough < 
important lessons, spending from four t( 


ix months 


THE ORDER 

3. 68 EXERCISES IN THE SYNTHETIC METHOD. 
Op. 28. 75c. 

A few exercises selected from these may be intro¬ 
duced early in the course, others from time to time 
during the first two years of study. 

4. METHODICAL SIGHT-SINGING. Part 2. 50c. 

Introduce as soon as Part One is completed, and 
go once through thoroughly ; at the same time 
carrying on technical work. 

5. 32 SONG STUDIES. Op. 24, High Voice, or 
Op. 25, Medium Voice, or Op. 26, Low Voice. 
Each, 50c. 

For special practice upon such points as the in¬ 
dividual needs and to develop style. 


SCALES AND VARIOUS EXERCISES, FOR 
HIGH AND LOW VOICE. Op. 27. Each, 60c. 

Introduce as soon as the voice registers, breath¬ 
ing, etc., are under fairly good control,and practice 
for familiarity with musical phrase and afterward 
for increasing agility. These afford practice for 
the higher register. 

METHODICAL SIGHT-SINGING. Part 3. Pro¬ 
gressive Musicianship. 50c. 

Take up for added proficiency in musicianship 
as a practical preparation for the study of harmony. 
12 ANALYTICAL STUDIES. Op. 20. $1.00. 

Review and advancement of the fine points of 
tone production and voice management. 


A description of all of the above works known under the title of “TECHNIC AND ART OF SINGING” sent upon request. 

' PROPOSITION 

The publisher and the author invite all musicians, teachers and singers to examine this series of works, and therefore make these two propositions : 
1. To send the complete course ON INSPECTION (that is, returnable) to anyone interested, costing only the postage in case any or all the works 
are undesirable. 2. To send the complete series of seven works in any one voice (when published for more than one) for introductory purposes, if 
cash accompanies the order, for $2.50, postpaid. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher - 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 

|i 

"HE-WHO COMBINES THE USEFUL WITH THE VrH j 

AGREABLE, CARRIES OFF TUP PRIZE" jl 


T HE motto, "He who combines the useful with 
the agreeable, carries off the prize,” which 
stands at the head of our editorial page, is 
the same motto which the founder of The Etude 
placed upon the first page of the first issue of the 
paper twenty-five years ago. A quarter of a cen¬ 
tury seems to us a considerable time, but when we 
remember that this motto is older than the Christian 
era we can not help revering the wonderful longevity 
of this thought of the Latin poet. 

This motto has in a measure been the sole policy 
of The Etude. At this day, we endeavor not to in¬ 
sert a single line that is not necessary,'vital and 
useful. The Etude is a utilitarian paper. Its readers 
take it for the valuable material it always contains. 
Moreover, it is our constant aim to present the 
great truths of musical education in such a way 
that they will possess absorbing interest. We have 
no use for the old, barren, dry-as-dust pedagogical 
journalism. Every line of The Etude must bear 
upon the subject of musical education, but it must 
also teem with that element of human interest with¬ 
out which a paper becomes dull, senseless and use¬ 
less. 

For many years the editorial pages of the journal 
were printed upon the first pages of the paper. 
This was rightly so, since these pages represent in 
a way the policies of the paper. With this issue 
they are brought back to their former position. We 
want to make them as interesting, entertaining and 
readable as possible. At the same time we trust 
that you will find them of practical help in your 
daily work as a teacher, student, or music lover. 

< i E that spareth his rod hateth his son,” 

|_ runs the Proverb, but it sounds far more 
like the rancor and pessimism of Jere¬ 
miah than the wisdom of Solomon. Moreover, if the 
number of Solomon’s progeny was commensurate 
with the reputed number of his wives, he must have 
had difficulty in living up to this particular Proverb. 
It has remained for the pedagogues of the nineteenth 
century to dispute the sages of Israel. The modern 
proverb is: “He that spareth the rod loveth his 
child.” 

The Journal of Education, one of the most re¬ 
spected and at the same time active educational 
papers in the United States, has recently presented 
its readers with a symposium upon “Corporal 
Punishment.” The authorities who contributed to 
this symposium were not only teachers, but super¬ 
intendents and associate superintendents of schools 
in Our large American cities. Many of these men 
have a great number of schools, and thousands of 
children, under their care. Of the seventy-six con¬ 
tributors to a recent issue, forty-four declared them¬ 
selves against it. The various shades of opinion are 
interesting to all who have to do with the training 
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of children. Andrew W. Edson, of New York, says: 
“The principle aim of all discipline is the reforma¬ 
tion of the individual. Corporal punishment will 
rarely, if ever, reform an individual.” Edward B. 
Shallow, of the same city, says: “There are certain 
children over whom their parents have absolutely no 
control. These children cannot be reached by any 
kind of moral suasion. Would it not be better, as 
a mater of final resort, to have a little cutaneous 
infliction on these fellows while they are in school?” 
John R. Wilson, of Paterson, New Jersey, writes: 
“It lowers the dignity of the teacher or principal 
who uses it. It develops'the coarser nature of the 
child.” Charles M. Jordan, of Minneapolis, says: 
“It should not be inflicted if any other way can be 
found. If not, it should be.” James H. Van Sickle, 
of Baltimore, states: “Our teachers have become 
better teachers since they have ceased to rely upon 
force. The best teachers have never needed to 
resort to corporal punishment.” 

The quotations we have made are representative 
and the results of the symposium may be briefly 
stated: i. Corporal punishment should only be 
used as an extreme "measure. 3. It has a tendency 
to make the pupil coarse, and the teacher brutal. 
3. The chief danger of permitting it comes from 
the abuse of it by unthinking, or quick-tempered 
teachers. 4. It is far better if administered in the 
home, by the parent, in cases where a child has 
become incorrigible. 

In these days music teachers have little to do with 
corporal punishment, but the era of knuckle-rapping 
and ear-boxing is only a few decades distant. In 
fact, the writer, who still considers himself a young 
man, remembers many lead-pencil chastisements at 
the keyboard, when a child. He also quite as vividly 
remembers that they served only to make him 
angry, indignant and perhaps insolent, and, prac¬ 
tically, never led to a single commendable result. 

J UST how to spend the summer so as to realize 
the greatest physical, intellectual and material 
profit, is now the great question with teachers 
and students. In these days few people look upon 
the months of July and August as a period which 
must inevitably become a kind of mental hiatus. 
“The mind needs complete rest,” is the expression 
we hear upon all sides. Just how we are to exist 
with our minds unoccupied with some kind of in¬ 
tellectual activity no one ventures to explain. What 
we really need is a change in the form of brain 
work. Lombroso, that convenient authority by 
whom editors are ready to prove almost any psycho¬ 
logical or anthropological proposition, has indi¬ 
cated how many of the greatest masterpieces have 
been executed in the summer months—frequently in 


tropical and s;mi-tropical countries. Heat and 
humidity, then, are not the obstacles to genius that 
they are sometimes supposed to be. 

We have accordingly invited many of our con¬ 
tributors to send us articles bearing upon Summer 
Study. The opinions of many are, we fell, better 
than any set editorial position we might take in the 
matter. We have also prepared a Summer reading 
course for musicians from which wc are sure every¬ 
one of our readers may derive profit. If you only 
read one good book upon music this Summer, the 
torrid days will not have been wasted. We have en¬ 
deavored to describe these books so that you may 
have less difficulty in determining the ones that will 
be of most value to you. 

L AST month, we had just become comfortably 
launched upon the subject of the marked dif¬ 
ference in the fees received by male teachers 
and female teachers, when the printer made us 
aware that our editorial space limits had been 
reached. We are not, however, to be put off by 
any such mechanical restriction and the discussion 
is continued here. 

That most women teachers are unjustly remuner¬ 
ated no one will deny. That many incompetent men 
teachers receive far more than many able women 
teachers is also incontrovertible. The reason for 
this is, no doubt, that the man is able to convince 
his patrons that he is more earnest, more thorough 
and is better equipped physically to successfully 
meet the problems that the music teacher is con¬ 
tinually obliged to face. We are willing to admit 
that where-the preparation and ability are equal the 
man sometimes has an advantage, especially in posi¬ 
tions where executive abilities are demanded, but 
we also desire to state that we are convinced that 
there are many positions in which the woman 
teacher actually has a great advantage over the 

In teaching young children the woman teacher is 
almost invariably more sympathetic, more patient 
and more vitally concerned in the child’s musical 
welfare. Where the man commands and demands, 
the woman suggests and leads. The harsh dicta¬ 
torial teacher has little value except in the cases of 
children who ought really to be in reformatories or 
institutions for the correction of mental and moral 

The natural insight and elastic mentality of the 
woman also gives her a kind of artistic penetration 
that enables her to solve certain problems of inter¬ 
pretation at a glance. Few men are endowed with 
this gift. They go lumbering along through pro¬ 
cesses of logical analysis while their sisters, by 
means of the bright shafts of temperamental illumi¬ 
nation, are able to intimate in a few seconds what 
might otherwise take hours of stupid study. 
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Just why the woman with these gifts must receive 
less for her services than her male competitor is 
difficult to determine. Perhaps it is because she 
does not* demand a just compensation. We sin¬ 
cerely wish that we might bring our women readers 
to a realization of the value of their services 
and encourage them to ask for that to which they 
are rightfully entitled. 

A RECENT writer upon the subject of the sal¬ 
aries of male and female teachers, says: 

“Let us suppose a case which may very 
easily happen. The boy begins his college course, 
takes his four years in the college, prepares himself 
to teach, expends what money is necessary, and after 
his graduation takes his place in some high school 
as a teacher of mathematics. A girl from the same 
village goes to the same college, or one equally as 
good, takes the same course, expends the money 
necessary to pay her bills, and at the end of her 
course takes her place in some high school as a 
teacher of any required branch. Perhaps the young 
gentleman will think that he must have at least, to 
begin with, a thousand dollars a year; but the young 
woman is contented with seven hundred and fifty for 
the same time. Now what is the justice in this? 
She has taken the same time, expended the same 
amount of money, and has completed a course as 
extensive and complete as his; she turns out from 
her classes boys and girls equally as well fitted for 
college or for life. There are numerous such cases 
all over the land, but I have yet to find anyone who 
can give a reason for it. If the salary basis is work 
done, things accomplished, cost of preparation in 
time and money, then why should there not be a 
perfect equality between the sexes? This is getting 
to be a question of grave importance. The female 
teachers are getting restless under the present condi¬ 
tion of affairs, and it is all right that they should be. 
I have not put the case any stronger than the facts 
will warrant. In the small high schools it is not 
unusual for the superintendent or board to say: ‘We 
will take a lady teacher for that place at $75, because 
if we get a man to fill it we shall have to pay 
him $90.’ ” 

T HE jargon of the voice teacher has long been a 
subject of amusement to those who are not en¬ 
gaged in the profession of teaching others how 
to sing. Probably no one but the voice teacher is fa¬ 
miliar with the enormous difficulties that are en¬ 
countered in bringing vocal truths to the mind of the 
pupil. It is no wonder, then, that hundreds of means 
of stimulating the pupil’s imagination have been re¬ 
sorted to in order to lead the singing student to a 
higher realization of many simple truisms of vocal 
art. Often the unthinking and unscientific teacher 
is led to make grave errors in inventing methods 
that have not even the merit of sufficient empirical 
investigation. Dr. Walters has commented upon 
the many absurd directions given to vocal pupils 
and all our readers will find that part of this month’s 
Voice Department very amusing. A recent trial 
in London, however, presented so many Pickwickian 
phases of this condition that we have thought it well 
to share our amusement with you. 

Dr. Cummings, director of the famous Guildhall 
School of Music, was recently sued for libel, by a 
singing teacher named Horspool. (How did Dickens 
ever fail to utilize that name?) Dr. Cummings is 
one of the most respected of London musicians and 
the school of which he is at the head is one of the 
largest musical institutions of the world. It is 
situated right in the center of the great metropolis 
and has thousands of pupils. Consequently the suit 
aroused great interest. Mr. Horspool claimed that 
Dr. Cummings’ reference in a lecture to his (Hors- 
pool’s) advertisements .as “impudent quackery” was 
likely to hurt his business and incidentally injure his 
professional feelings. During the trial a voice 
specialist named Franklin Clive was called as a 
witness and the following quotations, which are from 
the London Musical Herald, relate some of the 
events: 

“Even the throat specialist whom the plaintiff 
quoted as a supporter, but did not call, turned out 
to be in opposition to him. The two main points 
of the method were the imitation of a baby cry and 
the protrusion of the lower jaw. Mr. Franklin Clive 
did not think a baby cry was effortless; he had a 
baby which went red in the face with crying, and 
if it was not stopped it would go black. Dr. Cum¬ 
mings said that the only singing animal he knew 
that protruded the lower jaw was the donkey, and 
he did it because he was an ass.” 
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Later one of Mr. Horspool’s pupils' attempted to 
show the jury how his voice had become stronger 
and fuller as the result of thrusting his J aw ° rv “ r j. 
His piece de resistance was the Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Justice Darling said ‘that the effect to 
him was like Demosthenes with his mouth full of 
pebbles.” Dr. Charles Santly said “that the illustra- 
tions given during the trial were not those of a 
singing voice. They were mere coarse, gro¬ 
tesque noises. They were more like what one would 
expect to hear in a Zoological Garden than in concert 

“Mr. Franklin Clive differed from the plaintiff in 
barring the voice from its access to the cavities in 
the head and at the back of the nose. It made the 
voice like the plaintiff’s voice when he gave an 
instance of ‘Come into the Garden, Maud; what 
was called plummy or muffled. The effect of striving 
to get the full compass of the voice in all persons 
upon a single register would be called bawling, not 
singing; the sort of voice the costermonger uses in 
crying his wares. There was a method of pressing 
down the tongue with the handle of a silver spoon, 
but he would not expect a pupil to go on singing 
with the spoon in the mouth.” Mr. Horspool, alas, 
lost his case. 


I S the piano making us a race of “tone-deaf” 
musicians? Many enthusiasts in ear training 
maintain that this is the case. They claim that 
notwithstanding the hours that are devoted to prac¬ 
tice, our pupils do not realize the music itself, but are 
intent upon merely pressing down the pianoforte keys 
represented by the symbols of musical notation. 
Take a young pupil to a concert of orchestral music. 
The wonderful tonal web is as unintelligible as an 
equation in differential calculus. Time passes and 
the pupil studies. At last he is able to perform, let 
us say, a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin Nocturne and 
a Bach Fugue. He goes to an orchestral concert 
again, but, as far as recognizing any melodic, har¬ 
monic or rhythmic distinctions, he is as much at sea 
as he was when he heard similar music as a child. 
He has never been taught to listen intelligently. 
He may have been taught to analyze passages 
printed in the accepted musical notation. That was 
“eye analysis” and is very necessary and important. 
Still more important, however, is “ear analysis” 
and if he has not. been taught this he has never had 
a complete musical education. 

Mr. Harold Bauer, Mr. William Sherwood, Mr. 
Jaraslow de Zielinski, Mr. Perles Jervis and many 
other well-known teachers have been good enough 
to let The Etude have their views upon the subject 
for this issue. Such advice is invaluable for the 
thinking teachers of our country and we sincerely 
trust that this issue will be carefully preserved if 
only for this particular feature. Should any of our 
readers care to communicate their own views to us 
we will endeavor to give them publicity in our 
“Letters from Readers” department, if space permits. 


W E hear a great deal these days about the 
wonderful advance of music in America. 
The proofs of this development have 
ofttimes been wanting. Some contend that the ad¬ 
vance is merely an exotic growth that has blos¬ 
somed out here and there in fervid and artificial 
admiration for Reger, Strauss, Elgar and Debussy. 
It has not reached, they claim, the great mass of the 
American people—a people who still delight in 
“ragtime” and other vulgar forms of musical ex¬ 
pression. One of the most significant proofs of the 
great musical advance that we have yet seen is to 
be found in the following numbers, which were 
taken from a concert program, given by a really ex¬ 
cellent and comprehensive band of brass instru¬ 
ments: “Tannhauser Overture, Wagner; Rienzi 

Overture, Wagner; William Tell Overture. Rossini: 
’812 Overture, Tschaikowsky; Rosamunde Over¬ 
ture, Schubert.” The numbers were given as we 
have said by a capable body of musicians, ably con¬ 
ducted. The audience was evidently much pleased, 
as the applause was pronounced. Now the unusual 
thing about this concert was that it was not given 
before an audience of musical enthusiasts at Carnegie 
Hall, nor at Mendelssohn Hall, but at Madison 
Square Garden, at the circus. 

No for-m of amusement is so popular in America 
as the circus. The audiences it draws come from 
all classes and the program we have given is 
selected from the programs that will be used in all 
cities of the Union. Not all of these famous master- 


nieces will be given at each performance, but at 
feast some one will. The circus management can 
hardly be credited with a desire to raise the musical 
taste of the country for educational reasons. It hw 
put these excellent numbers upon its programs 
simply because it knows that the popular audiences 
of America not only like music of this kind but 
demand it. The late Phineas Taylor Barnum re¬ 
vealed in his interesting autobiography how thor¬ 
oughly he realized the necessity of giving the people 
what they wanted. If they wanted Jenny Lind 
Barnum provided Jenny Lind, at fabulous prices; if 
they wanted a woolly horse, Barnum provided the 
woolly horse, even if he was obliged to stick on the 
wool. Incidentally, Barnum was an educator, tor 
he transported a really remarkable zoological collec¬ 
tion about the country and afforded our fathers 
a means of becoming acquainted with many rare 
species of the animal kingdom at a time when 
zoological parks were almost unknown. Barnum 
is dead, but the principle of giving the people 
what they demand, remains. Of course, the circus 
is not yet a Gewandhaus concert, but masterpieces 
upon the program are the straws which point to a 
very significant wind in the musical development ot 


W HEN Adelina Patti was asked how she had 
retained her almost miraculous youth long 
after the age when the physical charms of 
the springtime of life desert the average woman, she 
answered: “1 have kept my temper. No woman 
can remain young who often loses her temper.” 
This has a special message for some teachers and 
also some students. We have seen teachers go 
into a veritable rage, stamp about the room, clench 
their teeth, chastise the atmosphere with their fists 
and actually shout and scream. What was all this 
about? The poor little pupil had failed to play some 
one note correctly. The teacher, no doubt, thought 
that this was the most effective way of correcting 
the mistake, so that the pupil would not be likely to 
make it again. But a “temper” does only one thing. 
It leads to a loss of that very control which the 
teacher must have to secure successful results. A 
“temper” always makes its victim appear small in 
the eyes of others. It is rarely forgotten and indi¬ 
cates that its unfortunate possessor is lacking in 
judgment and self-control. Do not try to run your 
pupils. The days of running things (“bossing”), are 
over. It is far better to lead, to help, to give your 
best, not your worst. It never pays to be irascible. 


M ANY teachers and students often wonder why 
certain desired prizes in life go, apparently 
without effort, to others no more deserving 
than themselves. Careful reflection will often reveal 
that confidence plays an essential part in winning 
success. The teacher who is not confident that she 
can do the work that her patrons will demand of 
her is not the teacher who will inspire them to be¬ 
lieve she is capable. Do not doubt yourself if you 
want to succeed in music. Measure your ability 
and if you are convinced that you can do a thing 
go ahead as if you had always done it and simply 
didn’t know how to fail. A writer in The Nautilus 
tells a pertinent story of a New York business house 
that hung out a card reading “Boy Wanted.” 

“Many applicants came, none of whom seemed to 
be just the kind of boy the firm was looking for. 

“At last a brisk-looking lad entered with the card 
under his arm. ‘What are you doing with that 
card?’ asked the man in charge. ‘Why, I’m the 
boy,’ was the reply, ‘so I just brought the card in.’ 
And it is recorded that that boy got the place.” 


pathetic terms to an interviewer at Leipzig. “This 
the desk at which I composed my G minor concer 
forty years ago. Then I was young, unknown, wit 
out honors and offices, but I had ideas. Now I a 
old, overwhelmed with honors and offices, but I ha 
no more ideas. The former state is the better. D 
thoughts won’t flow any more. I teach a class 
pupils at the Meisterschule and correct their coi 
positions and make suggestions, but I do not attem 
any more new creations.” Questioned as to livii 
composers, Bruch declared that a state of music 
anarchy had been reached, and that a reaction mi 
soon set in. Wagner’s principles, in some respec 
were wrong, and much that he wrote will not sta 
the test of time. Bruch being unknown and in wo 
of money, sold his G minor concerto for Sr-v 
and has never received anything further 
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The Child Who Can’t 

By CHAS. A. FISHER 


There are such children—children who really 
can’t; not necessarily devoid of talent, of ear and 
love for music, but, simply unable to grasp the 
plainest elementary musical problems. Some even 
have difficulty in grasping as simple an illustration 
as that of the orange, resorted to in the case ot very 
young pupils to make clear to them the mystery of 
musical time. The orange is cut in half-that illus¬ 
trates the two half notes (or rests) in a whole 4|4 
measure; then the halves are halved, and so on, 
until even the complex relation of a sixteenth frag¬ 
ment to the whole is made apparent. That’s about 
as far as they get, at that stage. Thirty-seconds 
and sixty-fourths come later. The efficacy of this 
mode of demonstrandum ad oculos may be largely 
due to anticipatory pleasure at the prospect of put¬ 
ting the subdivisions of the orange to more easily 
comprehensible uses, at the close of the lesson. Be 
this as it may, many teachers are doubtless ready 
to testify to the satisfying results obtainable by this 
simple expedient. 

It is not to be wondered at that occasionally even 
a child more than usually gifted with the art sense 
(the art longing, if you choose) should experience 
great difficulty in grasping the ordinary fundamentals 
of musical arithmetic; artistic temperament often 
goes with a conspicuous lack of the mathematical 
faculty. Yet it is to be suspected that—barring 
rarely exceptional cases—such children belong in 
reality to that far more numerous class of pupils 
who merely think they can’t. 

Concentration of mind is not easy to acquire. 
The child-mind wanders—finds it almost impossible 
to apply itself wholly to any one particular phase of 
a subject for any considerable length of time—and 
the greater the naive, spontaneous appreciation of 
beauty in art, the less the child’s inclination to bother 
with formal detail. While life is still so full of 
“The Glory and the Dream,” who wants to apply 
himself to the mastery of tedious constructive for¬ 
mula? 

Application and perseverance are synonymous with 
patience, and the most impatient creature under the 
sun is a child. The acquisition of anything desirable 
in this world calls for so much incidental, unavoid¬ 
able drudgery that a great deal of our education 
will forever remain what it always has been: to 
learn, little by little, to perform with a more cheer¬ 
ful grace things which are laborious, distasteful in 
a word, irksome. The difficulty is not incompatible 
with a talent for art, nor is it confined to the very 
young. 

The writer recollects the case of a charming child 
of fourteen, intelligent—mentally much above the 
average—who one day, in a spasm of confidence, 
burst out with: “Oh, all I care for in this world is 
good eating and good poetry!” The practical prob- 
lems in her music study had always been irksome 
stumbling blocks. It is the specially endowed who 
are frequently least inclined to learn how to apply 
themselves with judicious perseverance. 

To rivet the attention of the pupil is the beginning 
of all instruction; and the next thing in order is to 
gradually induce the child to accept the inevitable: 
the onus of problems, continually presenting them¬ 
selves for solution, a solution not to be reached 
“on the rush”—problems that must be patiently laid 
aside for to-day as uncomprehended (seemingly in¬ 
comprehensible), to be taken up tomorrow—and 
next week, and next month—until comprehended. 
To rivet the attention the old-fashioned German 
method was a box on the ear or a rap on the 
knuckles—a plan that never failed to accomplish its 
immediate object; it did really recall the wandering 
mind of the young cherub to the practical business 
in hand. That method has become obsolete—the 
writer by no means purposes to advocate its re¬ 
adoption. There are many ways of awakening in¬ 
terest in a child without rapping it over the knuckles 
with a lead pencil, as every thoughtful teacher 
knows. To enumerate, formulate and label all these 
various ways and means—if it were possible—would 
still leave us pretty much where we are, if the pur¬ 


pose to be attained thereby be to assist in making 
teachers more competent; for teachers, like poets 
and composers, are not made—they are born. 

Persistent Elementary Instruction. 

As to the next important step in order, namely, 
that there are practical problems continually pre¬ 
senting themselves for solution along the journey 
to achievement—that the road up Parnassus is beset 
with thorns and thistles, which each one must per- 
severingly, laboriously root up and cast out of his 
path for himself—until the mind is sufficiently de- 
veloped to grasp this inexorable sine qua non, there 
will scarcely be found any other way for it than the 
good, old-fashioned plan of persistently drumming 
the fundamentals in. Where the pupil persists in 
reiterating “I can’t!” there is nothing left for the 
teacher but to insist—and keep on insisting—that 
there is no such word as “can’t” in the dictionary 
unless it be without the apostrophe. That remark 
was the best thing the taciturn General Grant ever 
uttered. 

There is entirely too much impressionism in the 
study of music. It has crept in from the so-called 
Fine Arts, and its effects cannot but be detrimental. 
To what vagaries it may lead is evidenced by the 
“method” of instruction promulgated by that itiner¬ 
ant professor who, some years ago, undertook a 
regular pedagogic—piano—lecture tour, in the course 
of which she sought to impress upon embryo per¬ 
formers that the only way to learn to play the piano 
was to have a beautiful soul. Nothing else whatever 
is supposed to be needed, according to this rhapsodi¬ 
cal modus operandi for mastering sonatas and con¬ 
certos with grand orchestra. 

In the matter of art it does sometimes seem that 
a great many respectable and intelligent people have 
a tendency to become children again, long before 
the generally accepted period of actual second child¬ 
hood sets in; misled by this vague fancy that artistic 
attainment is possible by simply permitting the 
mind to go mooning ecstatically about in a condition 
of effortless receptivity, they actually delude them¬ 
selves into the puerile belief that such trivial ob¬ 
stacles as may be encountered in the shape of prac¬ 
tical problems will joyfully vanish into thin air be¬ 
fore their aesthetic soulfulness. 

Nothing worth the having at all is to be gotten at 
easily. To do, to overcome, to attain—all this is 
difficult. To learn how to think is considerable of a 
hardship for most of us. It is not to be expected 
that the general run of young pupils will take kindly 
to this principle; yet, sooner or later, they must be 
made to understand that there is no escape from the 
implacable necessity of effort—yea, of endlessly re¬ 
peated effort—until, according to Plato, the very ex¬ 
ercise of the intellect becomes, in itself, a pleasure. 

A pianist of ability, now prominently before the 
public in the capacity of accompanist, acknowledged 
not long ago that no degree of accomplishment 
would ever have crowned her studies but for the 
persistence with which the practical problems were 
laboriously pounded and thumped into her, in early 
childhood, amid, and in spite of, tears and pro¬ 
testations. An ancient classic proverb tells us: “The 
roots of learning are indeed bitter, but the fruits are 
passing sweet.” 

The writer will always remember the case of a 
young man (an amateur of acknowledged practical 
accomplishment on the piano) whom he met years 
ago on the Pacific Coast. The father of the young 
man (himself a fine amateur musician) • was at one 
time a wealthy and influential merchant in one of 
our large Eastern cities. The most commodious 
room in his family mansion had been planned for a 
concert hall, and great musical celebrities were con¬ 
stantly entertained by the merchant, as they lin¬ 
gered in the city on their concert tours. The boy, 
an obstinate youngster, never at any time took 
kindly to the drudgery of acquirement. The father, 
however, not only insisted on his having piano in¬ 
struction of the best, but wisely aided and supported 
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the teacher by himself seeing to it that the boy did 
his daily practice. 

Every day, after luncheon, the busy merchant 
would light his cigar and, while pretending to read 
his paper, would sit for an hour and a half in that 
music room, until his son had gotten his piano lesson 
When the boy was fourteen years old his father 
took him to Germany to complete his general educa¬ 
tion, likewise engaging for him there a first-class 
piano teacher and arranging for a competent person 
in the German college town to assume the irksome 
duty of monitor. The father returned to his busi¬ 
ness in America, exacting monthly reports of ms 
son’s musical advancement, just as strictly as he 
insisted on the regular monthly reports of the boy s 
general progress at college. 

Later in life, the young man was compelled, for 
a time, to resort to the piano as a means of gaining 
a livelihood. But he was competent. There was not 
anything he could not play at sight. Yet he candidly 
acknowledged that he had never had any great love 
for music, nor any particular art talent. 

A German Custom. 

Something more than a half century ago there 
was still in vogue throughout Germany what was 
known as the Stadtmusickus —a professional musician, 
to whom was accorded by legal enactment the mo¬ 
nopoly of all orchestral musical engagements in his 
bailiwick. Boys with musical talent were articled 
to him, served their time (like apprentices in a 
trade), were elevated to the status of journeyman 
musician, and finally went forth into the world, more 
or less thoroughly grounded not only in the practical 
manipulation of several orchestral instruments, but 
in many cases with considerable knowledge of 
theory, harmony, etc. The young apprentice was 
not only forced to submit to the most rigorous disci¬ 
pline in his studies and in his tasks—playing at 
concerts, balls, parties, serenades, in the church 
(upon occasion) and what not—but was frequently 
obliged to vary his professional duties by assisting 
the Frau Stadtmusickus in the kitchen. A number 
of the most thorough, practical, useful musicians 
that ever came to America emanated from these 
schools; to mention but one notable example: Carl 
Zerrahn, the well-known veteran of the profession 
in Boston. . 

Compelling Obedience. 

The writer was informed, years ago, by a “journey- 
man-musician” from one of these institutions, of the 
peculiar means applied by a certain Stadtmusikus to 
compel his young violin apprentices to hold the 
left elbow close to the body. Some awkward young 
fellow, when repeated admonitions (or blows with 
the master’s fiddlebow) had failed to elicit the proper 
degree of compliance with the regulations, had a 
china plate put under his left arm. The lesson then 
proceeded, and for every plate the student allowed 
to fall to destruction, the retail price of the piece of 
crockery was charged up against him. All these 
youngsters learned to hold their fiddles correctly. 

The opinion has been expressed by many teachers 
of eminence that only such children as show excep¬ 
tional talent, will-power and application, should be 
permitted to devote any great amount of time to 
the study of music, leaving the rank and file to con¬ 
tent themselves with becoming appreciative listeners. 
This view of the case may appear rather extreme; 
and yet isn’t that all that the study of music actually 
amounts to—as it is—for the great majority of the 
merely relatively apt and comparatively diligent? 
Even at that—isn’t it worth the trouble, the time 
and the expense? 


SINGING. 

As I exalt melody I presume that I shall be 
reproached with being blind to progress, and with 
“old fogyism;” the reproach withal is unmerited. I 
love and honor Wagner’s noble instrumental music; 
I bow to his genius and marvel at the great works 
he has brought forth; song,'the bel canto, however, 
he has not only neglected, but has dealt a heavy 
blow by setting singers and their throats too gigantic 
tasks. I pity the vocalists when I note in listening, 
that the singers have to struggle against physical 
difficulties that the music and a too noisy orchestra 
impose upon them; I pity those that fall in the fray 
and must abandon a career made impossible for 
them .—Marchesi in "Ten Singing Lessons.” 
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THE ETUDE 


Some Eccentricities of Musical Genius 

By LORNA GILL 


[Numerous tales are told of the eccentricities of famous 
composers and performers. Doubtless many of these Btorles 
are without foundation but substantiated only by some very 
flimsy traditions. The following, however, are reasonably 
authentic and have been accepted as such by many musical 
writers.— Thb Editor.] 

Evidence is not wanting to show that genius is 
usually a morbid condition. It is no new theory, 
despite the writings of Lombroso and Nordau, but 
was the theme of the lectures and writings of the 
ancient philosophers. Seneca taught that there was 
no great genius without a tincture of madness. 
Diderot and Lamartine speak of the mental disease 
called genius, and everybody knows Dryden’s 
couplet, 


“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


If eccentricity is so commonly associated with 
genius in general, how much more so has it not been 
in regard to the musical genius. The latter long has 
been considered but another name for queerness and 
for countless vagaries. Music being the njost emo¬ 
tional of the arts, the composer is a more sensitive 
instrument than the wind-swept aeolian harp—joy, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, affecting his peculiar organ¬ 
ization with an intensity little understood by the 
average person of calm, even temperament. Trifling 
emotional disturbances that would pass and leave no 
trace upon the latter are magnified in the musical 
temperament into moments either of hysterical joy 
or develop into serious tragedies. 

Biographies are laden with records of these ex¬ 
tremes of emotion, so common a characteristic of 
the musical genius. Schumann passed rapidly from 
wild exhilaration to morbid depression. Berlioz ran 
the entire gamut of emotions in twenty-four hours. 
Chopin describes himself as “in all the world like the 
E string of a violin.’’ Wagner rivalled the kaleido¬ 
scope in the variety and limitless changes of mood. 

It is, however, during the creative period, with its 
accompanying irritability and abstraction of mind, 
that the eccentricities of the composer are most 
marked. Keen susceptibility to external influences 
was felt by many of the greatest composers at this 
time. Gluck wrote best amidst scenes of rural 
beauty, so it was his custom to have his piano moved 
into a field, a bottle of champagne placed at his 
right hand, and the muses would bring inspiration as 
never before. 

When Haydn wished to compose he dressed in his 
best clothes, freshly powdered his wig and put on 
the ring given him by Frederick II, without which 
he said he had not an idea in his head. That most 
elegant of composers, Chopin, could work only in 
the most luxuriantly furnished apartments—walls 
hung with art treasures, floors covered with rich 
carpets, the scent of violets in the air, dim shaded 
lights—this was the atmosphere in which were cut 
those gems of the pianistic art. Neither was there 
anything of the long-haired or down-at-heels mu¬ 
sician about him. A dandy in dress, he wore 
velvet waistcoats and was very correct as to cravats, 
studs and canes. 

Writing from Paris to a friend he says: “To-day 
I gave five lessons; you will think I am amassing a 
fortune, but the inevitable cabriolet and white gloves 
almost consume the earnings.’’ 


Wagner’s Peculiarities. 

If Chopin was elegant in his tastes, Wagner was 
the sybarite, both in personal adornment and in the 
sumptuous and Oriental richness of his surroundings. 
“Many things,” he said, “had to cooperate in me in 
order to produce the necessary art mood. I wasted 
much money on one or the other requirements of 
luxury.” Only one form of his extravagance was 
his taste for gorgeous house gowns of crimson satin 
or velvet .or other rich stuffs—made by a Viennese 
dressmaker to whom he sent the materials and 
elaborate designs and in return received ridiculous 
bills. 

Rubinstein’s Carelessness. 

In strong contrast to these lovers of the elegant 
and gorgeous was the carelessness of Rubinstein. 


He let his jet black hair grow as long as a lion’s 
mane. On one occasion, having come from Ireland 
where he had allowed his raven locks to grow to an 
inordinate length, he went straight to a friend’s 
house in Liverpool, who finally persuaded him to go 
to a hairdresser. The latter asked him if he would 
have much taken off. Rubinstein answering in the 
negative, the barber ventured the remark: “I would 
really advise you to have a great deal taken off un¬ 
less you wish to be taken for one of those German 
fiddlers.” 

No musician was ever less the exquisite than 
Rubinstein. He wore broadcloth with a nap on it, 
such as parsons wore fifty years ago. He always 
wore a soft felt hat, the more battered and dis¬ 
reputable it became the fonder he grew of it. He 
was so shabby that on entering a first-class railroad 
carriage the guards would be loath invariably to let 
him pass until they had taken a good look at his 
ticket. When he was in good spirits he could be 
the soul of geniality, but was simply a demon when 
in bad humor. Woe to the poor pupil who came to 
him when he was in the latter mood. 

If he had the misfortune to play a wrong note, 
Rubinstein would push him off the stool, shriek, as 
he flung his finger on the correct note with tragic 
force: “That note is worth your life and more." 

Like most of the great composers, he was subject 
to periods of depression, and at such times was very 
taciturn. In such a mood he visited a Glasgow 
musical critic. Midnight was long past, but Rubin¬ 
stein still sat silently smoking cigarettes, replying 
only in monosyllables to the questions of his host. 
After a silence of half an hour, Mr. Stille asked: 
“Do you like Beethoven?” Rubinstein, taking a puff 
of his cigarette, said: “Beethoven is good.” An¬ 
other half hour passes in silence. “Do you like 
Wagner?” Rubinstein, throwing away his cigarette 
with vehemence, answers: “Wagner is not good.” 
Then, rising to leave, he says: “Thank you for the 
charming conversation we have had together.” 

A similar story is told of Schumann, who was 
always a strangely reticent being. He went to visit 
his friend, Dorn, who tried to engage him in con¬ 
versation, but at last gave up the effort, so the two 
friends sat gazing abstractedly at each other. Schu¬ 
mann finally arose and extended his hand to his 
friend, saying: “When I come to Cologne again, I 
shall call on you.” “Do so,” said Dorn, “and we 
shall have another opportunity of being mute and 
silent together.” Schumann’s was an extremely un¬ 
balanced and morbidly sensitive temperament, and 
when his mind finally gave way his mania consisted 
in hearing one note constantly ringing in his ears. 

Happy Composers. 

As we go through the long list of composers and 
read of their moods of depression, of their suicidal 
tendencies and their endings in insane asylums, it is 
refreshing to turn to a few of genial, happy tem¬ 
perament. Rossini, that writer of sprightly song, 
never needed to join a “Don’t Worry Club.” After 
the failure of one of his operas some of his friends 
went to his house to console him. Instead of finding 
him tearing his hair in discouragement, they heard 
him snoring lustily in bed. His indolence and his 
readiness with musical ideas were well known. 
Most of his composition was done in bed, but if by 
accident some of his manuscript fell on the floor, 
instead of rising to pick it up, would, with true 
musical activity, begin a new score. Haydn, too, 
was unfailing in good spirits, even though his un¬ 
sympathetic wife used the scores of immortal 
symphonies for curl papers. 

Beethoven’s Moods. 

If Beethoven was the first composer with a tem¬ 
perament, as we understand the word to-day, it is 
at least certain that he shook the world with the 
tremendous emotionality of his music, and no less 
certain that his tempestuous personal moods shook 
the personality of his friends. They were no mildly 
quivering affairs. It was mere juggling for him to 


throw things about when anything irritated him. 
His domestic troubles pale into insignificance with 
our modern’ servant question—such a record is his 
diary of their goings and comings! Finally he could 
get no one to stay with him but his long-suffering 
housekeeper, whom he called “Satanus”—poor 
Satanus, at whose head were flung all distasteful 
dishes; all the eggs that were not fresh. She soon 
learned, however, to be a skillful dodger, first planted 
the food on the table, then with center-rush move¬ 
ment, took to her heels for the door. Beethoven 
dismissed one cook in a rage because she told a lie, 
saying that a cook who could lie could not make a 
good soup. 

Before setting up his own establishment Bee¬ 
thoven dined in various Vienna cafes and here, too, 
his explosive temper was often displayed. One day, 
the waiter having brought the wrong dish, Beethoven 
seized the enormous platter of beef stew and threw 
it at his head. The waiter, shocked into immobility, 
stood with the gravy streaming down his face, pre¬ 
senting so ridiculous a figure that Beethoven burst 
into a loud guffaw. 

A giant in his moods, the world shook with his 
laughter, and trembled at his anger. Nothing 
amused him more than playing jokes on souvenir 
hunters. A lady wished for a lock of the great tone 
poet’s hair and besought her husband to procure it 
for her through a friend. Beethoven cut off a piece 
of a goat’s beard and sent it to her. She was radi¬ 
antly happy in the possession of her treasure until 
some kind friend made known the deception. 

Toward the end of his life Beethoven could 
scarcely find an apartment in which to live, so no¬ 
torious had he become as a lodger. It was not 
uncommon for him to be paying for four places at 
a time. In one apartment there was not sun enough; 
in another the water was impure; in another there 
was an irritating neighbor such as the nobleman, 
who persisted in making such low obeisances every 
time he met him that Beethoven took his traps and 
was off. 

He favored certain exposures:—In May, to be on 
the north side; in July, on the south. His peculiari¬ 
ties during the abstraction of composition made him 
a most undesirable tenant. He walked the floor, 
stamping his feet and clapping his hands to beat 
time, singing in a loud voice, and at frequent inter 
vals stopping to pour water over his head and hands 
too much absorbed to care whether it flowed on the 
floor or flooded the room underneath. Beethoven 
retained his aggressive personality to the very nn > 
ment of his death. He had been considered dead 
for some time, when a terrific storm arose of hail 
and snow, quickly followed by lightning and thunder. 
At a tremendous clap of the latter Beethoven s; ' 
denly sat up in bed, shook his fist at the angry sk 
and fell back, dead. 


Another composer of passionate temper wa 
Handel. Upon one occasion the famous sopram 
Signora Cuzzoni, refused to sing an aria in “Othc 
because she did not like it. The enraged compost 
turned upon her and said: “I know, madame, tha 
you are a devil, but I will let you see that I an 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” Suiting the actio: 
to the word, he seized madame around the waist 
rushed with her to the window, saying that he won’ 
throw her out if he did not sing. Terrified at hi 
fury, she consented and made a great hit with th. 
aria. It is rather disillusioning to read that th. 
composer of the heavenly oratorio, “The Messiah ’ 
was the possessor of a huge appetite, so much s< 
that ordinarily we find him ordering meals for three 
but when feeling hungry, for five. 

L he amu t sin S and uni <l«e accounts of th: 
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fled. A week later he returned to beg for a week's 
leave of absence. On his reappearance they were 
married, on July 27th, 1877. After six weeks of 
marriage he had taken so violent a dislike to his 
bride that everything she did annoyed him, even to 
the color of her gowns—but who could blame him, 
when she wore yellow with a coral necklace! Six 
weeks of uninterrupted married life was enough for 
him, so he left his bride on the pretence of taking 
a water cure. He returned soon, however, only to 
leave almost immediately on an ostensible business 
trip. His unsuspecting wife went to the railroad 
station, where he took leave of her like an intoxi¬ 
cated man. After embracing her several times, he 
pushed her away suddenly,' saying: “Now go, and 
God be with you.” So ended this merry farce. It 
was only after his death, when his will was read, 
that it became known, except to one or two friends, 
that he had ever been married. 


PIANO HINTS TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

BY CHARLES E. WATT. 

Don’t be too ready with excuses—don’t say you 
were “tired” or “ill” or that you “just didn’t feel 
like it.” 

It is said on good authority that there is not one 
person out of a thousand that is perfectly well at 
any time—everybody “feels badly” much of the time. 
Then, why give up to it? Unless you are really ill 
it won’t hurt you to keep on with your work just 
the same, even if you don’t quite have the inclination. 

If you could be in the studio of any prominent 
teacher just one day and notice how many of the 
pupils say that they are not “feeling well,” or that 
they "haven’t a good lesson because they have not 
been well,” you would very soon cut the remark 
from your vocabulary, and when you were really 
ill you would send a doctor’s certificate to prove it. 

Don’t say “it it too hot” to work; or, “it is so 
cold, I just can’t do anything.” Remember, there 
are only three hundred and sixty-five days in each 
year, and that only a few of them are perfect days— 
the others count up just the same, and whether 
you use them or waste them, they add up the years 
all too soon, and your opportunities fly with the 
years. 

If someone is sick in your home, go to a neigh¬ 
bor’s for your practice. If you have a hurt on your 
right hand—practice the usual time with your left 
hand alone. Heaven knows you need it! 

If “company” comes—send them into another 
room while you practice. If the neighbors object to 
your work ask them to move. 

Don’t be a baby! practice faithfully even in the 
face of great discouragement. It is said that the 
greatest woman pianist in Chicago practiced all 
day on the sidewalk in front of her home, which 
was burned down in the great Chicago fire, because 
she couldn’t find anywhere else to go, and she re¬ 
fused to lose even so fateful a day as that. Verily, 
she has her reward! 

You can be a fine pianist if you wish, but you 
must not be so ready with your excuses either to 
yourself or to your teacher. 

Be courageous !—High School Life. 


HELPS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 

First, feel thoroughly prepared; next, sure of 
yourself—but not self-conscious; next, be yourself— 
perfectly natural—do your best for your pupils and 

YOURSELF. 

Do not allow your pupils to discover that you feel 
“this is your first, year.” 

Forget yourself, but not your conscience. 

Be enterprising, be enthusiastic, profit by your 
own mistakes as soon as you discover them, always 
true to yourself and your art—remember this is 
your opportunity. 


Music is nearest at hand, the most orderly, the 
most delicate and the most perfect of all bodily 
pleasures; it is also the only one which is equally 
helpful to all ages of man—helpful from the nurse’s 
song to her infant, to the music unheard of others 
which often, if not most frequently, haunts the death 
bed of pure and innocent spirits.— Ruskin. 


Whatever the relations of music it will never 
cease to be the noblest and purest of arts. —Richard 
Wagner. 


MUSICAL OPINIONS FROM OLD WORLD 
SOURCES. 

BY ARTHUR ELSON. 

In the latest number of Die Musik, which is de¬ 
voted wholly to Beethoven, Dr. J. Meinock makes 
an interesting attempt to trace the influence of that 
composer’s deafness and heart trouble in his music. 
The deaf and hard of hearing are forced chiefly to 
impressions of sight, which narrow Lheir world of 
thought, the writer states; but it may be doubted 
whether deaf musicians are so wholly limited by 
their ailment. Music is not a matter of the ear, but 
of the brain, and musicians are trained to think 
in tones, just as artists may imagine beautiful scenes 
before putting them on canvas._ So Beethoven’s 
power of composing was probably not impaired in 
any great degree. It is likely, however, that he did 
hear certain subjective or imaginary rumblings of 
sound, and Dr. Meinock suggests that these may be 
pictured in the slow movement of the seventh 
symphony. 

The effects of Beethoven’s deafness are rather to 
be noted in the necessary change of his disposition. 
The loss of social intercourse is apt to’ produce a 
melancholy that is always accompanied by suspicion 
and sensitiveness, and may even drive the sufferer to 
suicide. These feelings are to be found in nearly all 
of Beethoven’s letters and compositions written after 
1800. That he rose above them is a proof of the 
grandeur of his own personal nature. We find this 
combat of inoods grandly portrayed in the 
fifth symphony; the five last and greatest 
sonatas—“veiled symphonies” they may well be 
called—begin in doubt, but end in triumph, while 
the ninth symphony closes in glorious aspiration. 

It is very probable that Beethoven, like other deaf 
persons, could hear the sounds of heart and pulse.. 
His tempo marks are almost always within the 
range of the human pulse—sixty to eighty per 
minute. But hardening of the arteries set in, with 
irregular action of the heart, and after this his tempi 
became more variable. According to Dr. Meinock, 
this has fully as much effect as the deafness on 
Beethoven’s music. 

Opera in Berlin. 

August Spanuth, in the Signaie, attacks the problem 
of the opera repertoire in Berlin, showing that even 
the German capital is open to criticism in this field. 
We had supposed that only in America was the pub¬ 
lic stinted in opera, and that foreign capitals revelled 
in everything new and good in the operatic world. 
But it seems that the Intendant in Berlin is opposed 
to the modern school, and favors the older styles. 
“Salome,” to be sure, received more performances 
in Berlin than elsewhere, but in general it seems 
that living German composers receive poorer treat¬ 
ment than foreigners. Political influence may be 
responsible, the same influence, perhaps, that gave 
the libretto of “Roland of Berlin” to an Italian com¬ 
poser. The. special occasion that aroused the re¬ 
viewer’s ire was a gorgeous performance of the 
“Huguenots,” with great historic detail. 

Another work of the past that came to life was 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” with its fearful and wonder¬ 
ful scenes of Colonial Boston, which had a revival 
at the Berlin Comic Opera. The “Huguenots,” at 
least, is a tour de farce of much grandeur, but this 
is merely a curiosity from the days when opera was 
merely vocal display —vote et praeterea nihil.. It has 
always seemed to the present writer that operatic 
music should be good enough to receive some com¬ 
mendation for its own sake on the concert stage. 
.It does not necessarily follow that a great composer 
can always write a good opera—Schumann, Schu¬ 
bert and Mendelssohn, for instance’, lacked the dra¬ 
matic touch necessary. But on the other hand the 
opera composer who relies merely on vocal and scen¬ 
ic effects, and writes only meretricious tunes, is 
no true musician. The combat of the past half cen¬ 
tury was waged over Wagner; but many others have 
written good music—Bizet, Gounod in part, Mas¬ 
cagni and Leoncavallo in single masterpieces. Gold- 
mark, Humperdinck, Massenet, and many others. 

An English paper was recently kind enough to 
give suggestions for the making of opera plots. 
Evidently well-meant, they might be boiled down 
arid altered slightly as follows: 

“Take one hero, preferably with tenor voice, and 
garnish well with misfortune and trouble. Add one 
villain, mix well, and pour on a heroine. Allow to 
simmer some time, then add one chorus—a fresh one 
preferred, but stale ones are often used. Serve hot, 


with plenty of pepper and spice.” Speaking seriously, 
an opera plot should certainly have, among other 
good qualities, ’ simplicity in its main ideas, strong 
contrasts of characters, good climaxes clearly 
worked up, and perhaps a judicious amount of pag¬ 
eantry and display; but it was hardly necessary for 
our English friend to tell us so. 

Musical Grievances in the Fatherland. 

In the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Siegmund von 
Hauseggar unburdens himself on the subject of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverband, or musical union 
of the Fatherland. The well-known conductor-com¬ 
poser tries to be fair to both sides, and finds the 
usual merits and defects. The hard work and poor 
pay of musicians are evils that the union does well 
in attempting to remedy. On the other hand, the 
organization falls into the usual fatuous error of 
holding all members equal in the eyes of the 
directors, no matter what their quality may be. We 
should never think of letting a class B golfer enter 
a class A tournament, nor put a 2.45 trotter into a 
2.10 sweepstakes. The union ought to take a lesson 
from the Irishman’s definition of equality — that one 
man is as good as another, and perhaps a great deal 
better—and divide its members into several grades. 
At present it treats music (or maltreats it) much as 
our Western States of cruder days used to treat 
literature, when they advertised, “Book, 50c.,” with¬ 
out paying attention to the title. The claim of the 
German organization, that the society’s interests 
should take precedence of artistic ones, is certainly 
demoralizing to art. 

Hungarian Folk-Song. 

Dr. Berthold Fabo’s new work on the development 
of the Hungarian folk-song covers in thorough 
fashion a field that had not been well explored before 
its appearance. The primitive forms are. taken up 
first, including children’s songs, jingles, beggars’ 
songs, dance songs and others. The influence of 
the church is traced, also that of neighboring 
Slavonic races, and the work brought through the 
modern epoch, with many illustrations from the 
present time. The music of Hungary has influenced 
many great composers, from the German, Schubert, 
to its own Liszt. Its striking character is due in 
part to the peculiar formation of the Hungarian 
scale, which is like our harmonic minor with an 
extra augmented second—A, B, C, D#, E, F, G #, 
A. But the passion and spirit of the Gypsy music, 
with its gloomy Sassan and fiery Friska, has a weird 
charm that few musicians can resist. The work is 
evidently valuable enough for an early translation. 

General Notes. 

In the Mercure Musical, Henri Collet treats of 
modern Spanish music. The chief form is the Zar¬ 
zuela, a bright and popular species of light opera. 
Caballero, Marques and Chopi are named as leading 
composers in this form. There is also the Chico, 
a more or less vulgar farce. Neither form, according 
to M. Collet, exerts any good influence on music. 
The songs of Spain he divides into two main classes 
— religious music and dance-songs. 

In Paris, “Le Sacrifice d’lsaac,” a new oratorio by 
Mouquet, has won considerable success. The cotm 
poser, a Prix de Rome holder, has been known in 
America by an excellent flute sonata, “Le Flute de 
Pan.” The present work demands piano, harmonium 
and small orchestra, as well as vojpes. Among its 
special points are an excellent introductory chorus 
of Shepherds, a suave afidantino, sung to Abraham 
by the angel, and a good final chorus. The work 
avoids the extremes of modern radicalism. 

The death of Clara Novello (Countess Gigliucci), 
the former English soprano, brings back the era of 
the English musical Renaissance. In her long life 
of 90 years she enjoyed the friendship of Men¬ 
delssohn, Charles Lamb and many other notabilities. 
Hers was the era when Rubinstein and Dvorak could 
sneer at her country’s progress and say, “The 
English do not love music; they respect it.” But 
she lived to see Elgar applauded, not only on British 
soil, but in Germany and America as well. 


“Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were amateurs, and 
yet composers of the first order, because they had taken 
the trouble to study seriously.”— Marmontel. 

People often lose the good opinion of others by 
trying to gain it; but I do not think that I shall either 
raise myself or lower myself in your estimation, al¬ 
though I do sing my own praises, for there is mutual 
sympathy between us.— Frederic Chopin. 
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Self Made Masters in Music 

Without the Assistance of a Teacher 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 


In most of the lives of the great masters we find 
the influence of some one teacher who has guided 
and directed the early studies and built a sure founda¬ 
tion for Subsequent developments. Thus, Bach owes 
much to his elder brother; Mozart, to his father; 
Beethoven, to Neefe; Chopin, to Eisner; Rubinstein, 
to Villoing. It will be noticed that the teachers, 
in these instances (and in many others that could 
be named), were by no means world-famous, although 
their pupils became so. 

At some part of the study the genius of the pupil 
must have exerted itself and developed its own ideas 
with an originality which did not come from the 
teacher. 

This important fact in musical history leads us to 
investigate what the ntinimum of guidance to a thor¬ 
oughly musical nature may be. Here, too, the 
biographies of the masters afford much interesting 
information, and the result of an examination into 
this field cannot but be encouraging to many a tal¬ 
ented reader of The Etude who is thrown largely 
upon his own resources in his opening career, who is 
obliged to rely in some degree upon self-instruction. 

The Famous Case of Schubert. 

■ Schubert was almost entirely self-taught. Choir¬ 
master Holzer, of the Viennese suburb -of Lichten- 
thal, who endeavored to help him in his earliest 
stages, exclaimed “He seems to know everything in 
music even before it is explained to him!” When 
subsequently Schubert entered the Konvict-Schule in 
Vienna (not a “Convict School,” as it has been oddly 
translated, but an institution connected with the Im¬ 
perial choir), the eminent Salieri could have done 
much for him, but contented himself with giving a 
little advice regarding the choice of texts for songs. 

Schubert achieved his mastery of music almost 
without any instructions, yet he evidently regretted 
this, for the last act of his life before his fatal illness 
was to arrange with Sechter for lessons in counter¬ 
point. The hours were set, the terms arranged, the 
very instruction book agreed upon, but Schubert died 
a few days after—a self-taught master to the end. 

Haydn also taught himself. The miserable and 
careless instruction given by Renter, in Vienna, must 
count for nothing. Afterwards, when he brushed 
Parpora’s clothes and accompanied his vocal pupils 
upon spinet or piano (his detractors were not al¬ 
together wrong when they called him “Parpora’s 
bootblack”), that master gave him occasional advice 
in music, but nothing that could be called regular 
instruction. We shall see, a little later on, what 
Haydn’s chief method of self-instruction was. 

How Raff Succeeded. 

Raff was another of the composers who forced his 
way into music unaided. He was of a most intel¬ 
lectual nature, and had taken prizes in Latin, mathe¬ 
matics and German, in his youth. His poverty 
forced him into school-teaching, and fifty years ago 
the position of the average German school-teacher 
was the most pathetic of “shabby-genteel” occupa¬ 
tions. But he bravely continued a course of self- 
instruction in composition and finally sent some of 
his works to Mendelssohn, with the result that the 
latter introduced him to the publishing firm of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, who brought out his earliest works. 
Of some of thjsse (“Trois Pieces Caracteristiques” 
for pianoforte, Op. 2), Schumann wrote: “There is 
something in them which points to a future for the 
composer.” 

The fact of occasional regret at lack of early 
systematic instruction, as displayed by Schubert, is 
also found in the career of Schumann. This master 
was not self-taught, but in one branch of study he 
refused, in his early days, to take any instruction. 
He held that, in harmony, any good musician could 
avoid errors instinctively, and he, therefore, in spite 
of the advice of Friederich Wieck, declined to “waste 
his time” upon this study. 

Later in his life, when an attempt to artificially 
force his technical development had lamed his hand, 
when he was forced to become a composer instead of 
a pianist, he took lessons in composition from Hein¬ 
rich Dorn. He made most rapid progress, yet his 


early studies (when he was already an adult) in 
plain four-part harmony, 'show the errors of a be¬ 
ginner. He revised much of his work after he had 
studied the theoretical branches that he once held 
valueless. 

Dvorak’s Error. 

It sometimes happens, with those who are self- 
taught, that they venture beyond their depth and 
make quaint errors. This was the case, for example, 
with the young Dvorak, who attempted to write a 
polka for orchestra before he had studied scoring. 
He wrote his clarionettes in the key of the composi¬ 
tion, not knowing that the B-flat clarionette sounds 
in a different key from that written (a tone deeper), 
with the result that his dance went on in two dif¬ 
ferent keys at the same time, with an effect that 
must have resembled the battle-scene in Strauss’ 
“Heldenleben,” without so much reason for its dis¬ 
sonance. 

Self-Taught Performers. 

The above list of self-taught musicians is made up 
of composers only, but there are also instances of 
performers achieving a good degree of skill in 
technique without extraneous aid. Wachtel, the 
tenor, was able to appear in an operatic solo before 
he had taken vocal lessons. Frederic Archer, the 
celebrated organist, never took an organ lesson in 
his life, but studied the instrument by himself for 

This leads us to examine what studies helve aided 
these self-tamght masters most. We generally find 
that they have made some other composer (through 
a study of his works) practically their teacher. 
Haydn, for example, studied the works of Philipp 
Em. Bach, until they not only taught him the rondo 
form thoroughly, but gav.e him the first impulse 
toward that “classical sonata form” of which he is 
justly considered the father. 

Routine work in an orchestra often forms a great 
part of the training of self-taught composers. Thus 
Haydn worked in the orchestra of Prince Esterhazy, 
and thus Elgar made his experiments with the or¬ 
chestra of the insane asylum near Worcester. The 
experience that comes from practical orchestral work 
is often the most valuable of all to the composer or 
teacher. 

How Wagner Advanced. 

But the composer whose career gives the most 
startling example of what can be done in music 
without a teacher is Wagner. When, as a mere 
child, he picked out Weber melodies on the piano, 
his step-father merely guessed: “What'if he should 
have musical talent?” When, at a much later period, 
he became musically inclined through hearing 
Beethoven’s symphonies, he became Beethoven-mad! 
He studied the scores of the master constantly, he 
played them (very badly, on the piano), and he 
memorized them. 

Therefore it is not quite exact to say that Wagner 
had no teacher: Beethoven was his teacher of har¬ 
mony, counterpoint, musical form and orchestration; 
he, himself, presents this idea in his semi-autobio- 
graphical opera, “The Mastersingers of Nuremburg.” 
In this work he causes Walther von Stalzing (him¬ 
self) to respond to the query of the Mastersingers as 
to who had taught him, with an account of his read¬ 
ing an old book by the quiet Winter hearth, and 
learning therefrom the most wonderful poetry of 
Spring and Love, and he ends with a terse climax: 

“And Walther von der Vogelweide was my mas¬ 
ter!” Whereupon the narrow-minded Beckmesser re¬ 
torts: “A good master enough, but he was dead!” 
Even so there are many who may not understand 
how Beethoven, dead long before, became the teacher 
of the twenty-year old enthusiast, Wagner, yet it is 
just this mode of teaching that the self-educating 
student must chiefly strive for. The tone masters 
still stand ready to instruct those who apply, without 
facult P y! CUniary fee ~ 3 m ° St renowned and reliable 

Wagner had to be sure, two other teachers, but 
tfteir combined music lessons did not last a veir 
Gottlieb Muller was enough of a pedant to try to 

orrent ,'ntn , pladd canalj and 


i this mountain torrent i 


Wagner’s lessons from him ended with a violent ex¬ 
plosion of temper and a parting with mutual dis- 
esteem But Theodore Weinlig saw that he must 
' gu ide, rather than drive, this fervid nature, and the 
nine months which Wagner spent with him were 
chiefly devoted to examining Mozart and other sym¬ 
metrical writers, and at least comprehending even 
if not following them. Wagner always praised the 
method that Weinlig had followed It may be 
added that Wagner’s theoretical work was always 
tremendously in advance of his technical: he could 
not play any instrument well; and the same may be 
said of that other writer of monumental scores— 
Hector Berlioz. r 

Practical Advice to Students. 

The lesson one can draw from such masters as 
those above described is that no musical genius, 
or even talent, need be discouraged at untoward 
surroundings. There may be no teacher at hand, 
no conservatory, no concerts within reach, and yet 
the path up Parnassus is not inaccessible. luch 
can be done alone, if it is. absolutely necessary. 

Such an isolated student has far more labor than 
the one placed in ordinary circumstances. The 
musical enthusiasm that comes from environment, 
from companionship, from competition and rivalry, 
he may not know. His lonely journey will require 
indomitable courage, but he can work out his own 
salvation in a manner somewhat like the following: 

He can study his piano alone, at first paying great 
attention to position, that he does not have too many 
faults to correct when the longed-for teacher c< mes 
at last. He must watch every pianist that he lias 
opportunity to. 

A simple book of Solfeggio might also be of 1 e, 
for he must aim early to have the written notes m an 
something to him even when not sounded. 

Harmony can be studied at least in an elan 
fashion, and it may be remembered that it is posMldc 
to teach this science by correspondence, if no teacher 
is at hand. 

The musical forms can be studied from volun ■ s 
of classical composers, beginning, let us say, with 
some simple folk-song album, then going to Men¬ 
delssohn’s “Songs Without Words,” then Chopii s 
Polonaises, then Mozart’s Sonatas, then Beethoven. 
Finally, after reading up Counterpoint and Conti a- 
pointal forms, Bach. 

Musical history could be read, along with these 
studies, and, in place of musical companionship a 
musical periodical should be perused regularly. 

Studies of writing in the different clefs should ac¬ 
company all this, and, when the use of the C clef 
(as alto, soprano and tenor clef) is mastered, prac¬ 
tice in transposition should follow. 

Score reading should then be taken up, beginning 
with string quartettes, and an effort should be made 
to play the orchestral scores on the piano. 

A Good Teacher Always Desirable. 

Much of this will be hard, very hard, but it ran 
be accomplished. The self-taught pupil will prob¬ 
ity always be a lame pianist, for this branch, more 
than the theoretical ones, requires the care of a 
teacher. One can sum up the answer to the ques- 
tl .°r : a se lf-taught person ever become a mu- 

sician? by citing the reply of Henry Ward Beecher 
(before the days of the Brooklyn bridge and tunnel) 
to a person who asked him: “Do you think a person 
who is not a member of a church can save his soul?” 
v , answ ^ was: a Person may get from New 

to Brooklyn by swimming, but it is safer. 
an ^ easi . er t0 e the ferry!” 
lahnriirt ?g ined inch by inch ’ with the hardest 
studvinT , I 0 " 543 " 1 risk of e° in S astr ay, when 
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regular tuition cannot keep a genius, or a persistent 
talent from becoming a valuable musician. Yet 
they are after all, only exceptions; exceptions that 
may put’heart into a student who is forced to take 
the thorny and often sterile path of self-tuition, but 
exceptions that only prove the rule that the regular 
path is best, that it is much more normal to follow 
the clergyman’s advice and ‘take the ferry! 


HOW PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SHOULD 
HELP THE PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHER. 


’ BY H. D. WILKINS. 

[There is a growing feeling among musical edu¬ 
cators that the musical work done in the public 
schools of our country could be so conducted that 
it might assist the. work of the private teacher. In 
the class room the pupil may be made familiar with 
musical notation and may. have ear-training exer¬ 
cises that will be of unquestionable value. These 
things are difficult to teach to the individual, but 
at the same time they are so essential that no con¬ 
scientious teacher in these days will think of omit¬ 
ting therm— Editor.] . . 

The study of musical thinking (ear-training) be¬ 
ginning with a study of the scale, according to the 
movable “Do” system, and the later work in sol¬ 
feggio, can be taught to better advantage in classes 
than to private pupils. It may safely be maintained 
that this work and the singing of part-music should 
form the course of public school instruction in 
music, while the special instruction as applied to 
any instrument or to the study of the art of singing 
should be left to the private teachers. 

The public school instruction, including the funda¬ 
mentals in scale study and rhythm, might extend 
through part-singing to a very high attainment of 
skill and knowledge on the part of pupils. 

Normal Training. 

Unfortunately there are but few teachers who are 
equipped to do this work, and there is no normal 
training school for music as for other branches, 
where music teachers might be trained as to the 
nature and extent of their duties. In only a few 
of the States is there a well defined policy on the 
part of the school authorities as to the course and 
standards of musical study in -the public schools. 

In one important city, during 1907, the musical 
superintendent, disregarding the fact that the school 
children had no fit preparation for such work, made 
an extensive study of musical form, analysis of 
works, biographies of composers, explanation of 
orchestral instruments, and other matters such as 
should remain beyond the scope of public school 
instruction. . 

In the course of the season this superintendent 
would order pupils who were taking lessons outside 
to study a piece by Mozart, Beethoven or Mendels¬ 
sohn. regardless of the prerogative of the private 
teacher in the matter of selecting progressive, ap¬ 
propriate pieces and studies for each pupil. It is 
needless to say that this interference on the part of 
the public supervisor of music was the cause of 
anxiety, loss and perplexity to the private teachers, 
whose routine was thus interfered with. A child, 
for example, who had constructed a few scales, and 
was just beginning the study of pieces in the second 
or third grade, announced to her teacher that at 
the school she is required to study some piece by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn or Chopin beyond her 
present capacity and ability. 

It is needless to show that such a situation tends 
to make the pupil impatient of systematic effort and 
also presents a serious problem to the private 
teacher who desires to be thorough and progressive 
in her training of a pupil. 

Arbitrary Interference. 

Another director of school music recently returned 
from abroad, where she studied breath-management 
with the exterior muscles, under one or another of 
the Americans who have established themselves in 
Paris as vocal teachers. This director having 
studied voice production only after the artificial 
manner, viz: to take a breath of arbitrary length 
and then expend it mechanically without due re¬ 
gard to the purity or musical value of the tone, or 
the extent of the phrase. This teacher makes more 
a study of artificial breathing than of singing and 
dwells more upon the physical act of singing than 
upon the fundamentals of musical thought: such 
matters as scale relations, chords and melody are 


not touched upon. Instead, the children, many of 
them with delicate voices, are marshaled forth in 
standing rows and put through severe exercises in 
deep and explosive breathing, raising the chest, ris¬ 
ing on the toes while singing, closing the nostrils, 
and other similar exercises. 

The private teacher of singing who may have to 
deal with one of these children will have to correct 
over-effort, shrillness, and other unmusical faults, 
and instead of finding his pupil mentally alive to 
musical tones and meanings, with a voice fresh, nat¬ 
ural and unforced, he must spend his time and skill 
in undoing erroneous work and instilling the first 
ideas of tone, tune and time, all of which might be 
better studied with gentle voice at school. 

Accepted Standards. 

Private teachers as a rule are not in accord as to 
methods and standards of voice training, especially 
of the child-voice, but there has been a great im¬ 
provement over former conditions on every hand. 
The boy-choir trainers in various parts of the coun¬ 
try have shown and are continually illustrating what 
can be done for the childTVoice. Mr. W. L. Tom¬ 
lins, of Chicago, years ago achieved splendid, and, 
at the time, novel, results from his immense cho¬ 
ruses of children’s voices. His methods were in the 
highest degree scientific, for they were all adapted 
to develop in the children the traits of disposition 
and the habits of thought which lie back of good 
singing. The children in his classes were taught to 
be attentive, obedient, amiable, cheerful, ale.t anu 
sincere. In all these ways Mr. Tomlins sought to 
elicit from each child the truest, most sincere and 
natural voice possible to him. His success was 
most remarkable, and the sweetness, the volume, 
the spontaneity and the melodious perfection of-his 
children’s choirs were the wonder of the time. 

At the present time, in every important city, will 
be found one or more boy choirs whose voices have 
been carefully treated. The boys most always have 
acquired facility in reading music. It may also be 
said in passing that the choirmasters the country 
over have plainly distanced all competitors as train¬ 
ers not only of child-voices but also of adult choirs. 
Dr. Vogt, of the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, and 
Mr. Wolle, of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, and many 
other eminent directors of the day are organist- 
choirmasters. 

Present Needs. 

The obvious need of the situation at present is to 
secure a uniform standard and curriculum of music 
study for all public schools. 

The first care should be for the beginnings. The 
elements of music should be taught from the very 
simplest forms. The chief aim should be to teach 
the student to think music, since the ability to think 
in tones is confessedly the great lack of all music 
students, both public and private of all grades, such 
a course of study could be amplified, extended on its 
own lines and the work conveniently graded, so as 
to answer the needs of scholars of all degrees of 
attainment. There should be complete avoidance of 
the artificial in the teaching of public school music. 
Children do not need to learn anything about arti¬ 
ficial breath-management in order to sing without 
injury to the voice. They can better be taught by 
precept and example not to force the voice, without 
going into the details of vocal mechanism. 

On -the other hand.public school pupils can be 
taught at an early age to be artistic in their motives 
and' work in music. They can learn to appreciate 
purity of tone, accuracy of intonation, and ease of 
voice-production, and above all the inner meaning 
of music. The highest results can only be attained 
by inculcating true ideas. In this way right thinking 
will result in right doing for all, both pupils and 
teachers. 


“Mendelssohn’s art also has estranged him from the 
present, however baroque it may sound, yet we venture 
to say that his works are too constantly beautiful to 
meet sufficient sympathy among those who have grown 
up in the modern trend of art and who long for glaring 
lights and deep shadows .”—Carl Reinecke. 


There can be nothing more barren in the world 
than one idea springing from one idea, nourished 
by one idea and aiming at one idea; there can be 
nothing weaker than a conflagration of countless 
ideas, having no common centre, not even self sup¬ 
porting, much less supporting aught else.— S. A. 
Emery. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF MUSICAL STUDY. 

BY MRS. DAVID KNOX. 

It must often.occur to those outside of musical 
circles to wonder why it is that so few children who 
take lessons on the piano year after year achieve 
anything like success in playing it well. 

Music teachers realize that this is largely because 
the difficulty attending the study of music in gen¬ 
eral, and one instrument in particular, is greatly 
underrated by parents and guardians. 

School teachers are given five days of the week 
for nine months of the year in which to impart to 
their pupils a knowledge of reading, arithmetic, his¬ 
tory and grammar, but music teachers are usually 
given only about thirty minutes a week in which to 
teach their pupils notation, or the alphabet used to 
convey musical ideas, time, the arithmetic of music, 
history, or the record of what the race has produced 
in music, and musical analysis, or grammar. 

Added to all this comes technic, or the ,art of 
handling the piano in such a way as to produce tone 
quality, or tone color, as it is sometimes called. 
This involves the correct position of the body, the 
correct position of the hands, wrists and arms, so 
as to insure good finger action, loose wrists, and 
devitalized muscles, all of Which are absolutely in¬ 
dispensable to pureness and clearness of tone. Ve¬ 
locity can never be acquired without a careful appli¬ 
cation of the foregoing principles, and what is piano 
playing without velocity? 

The difference between good and bad fingering is 
the difference between ease and awkwardness, and 
finally as a consummation devoutly to be wished 
comes style, or interpretation, which rightly wrought 
out imparts flavor to the whole and maxes of the 
composition a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

But do not expect the poor music teacher to do 
all this for your child in one short lesson a week. 
It is impossible. 

There is a saying in a certain college town that 
“a bluff is as good as a college education,” but a 
bluff is absolutely worthless to the would-be musi¬ 
cian. Given the right conditions and your child will 
learn to play the piano well. Given the wrong con¬ 
ditions and your child tyiB never learn to play the 
piano, or any other instrument well. 


“SHOULD MUSIC BE STUDIED BY HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS?” 

BY E. R. KROEGER. 

The teacher is often confronted with the problem 
of continuing giving music lessons to a child whose 
studies at school are of such a nature and so varied 
as to absorb nearly all its time. To the query as to 
whether it is best to suspend lessons and practice 
during this period, the writer believes that in the 
great majority of instances it is better to do some¬ 
thing rather than nothing. A complete suspension 
of work often means an entire aversion to take it up 
later. While the ideals have advanced and the 
horizon of opportunity expanded, yet the accom¬ 
plishments have retrograded. So the pupil has a 
pretty clear comprehension of what is necessary for 
the proper performance of a composition, and yet has 
too stiff fingers and wrists for its execution. Dis- 
heartenment and even disgust may result from futile 
attempts to unravel the intricacies, of the work in 
hand, and finally a total abandonment ensues. Un¬ 
doubtedly on half an hour a day, or.even fifteen 
minutes spent in some good technical exercises will 
be valuable in keeping the fingers in condition. But 
this should at least be regular. “Drops of water 
wear out the stone.” Fifteen minutes each day will 
accomplish considerable in the course of six months. 
Then, later, when the pressure of school duties is 
relaxed, the pupil mav return to a larger field of 
musical effort, and he will find that his fingers are in 
condition to cope with the problems presented. 
With this discovery, his interest will awaken and 
his desire to accomplish something really worth 
while will cause him to make conspicuous progress. 


We pride ourselves upon Music’s reputation as 
a factor in the development of character. But 
which of us is directing Music to that end? And 
which of us knows how, and can? And which of 
us knows exactly how Music develops- character 
anyway? A tramp, as well as a patriot, may have 
national pride .—Arthur Farwell. 
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Is the Piano a Disadvantage in Early 
Musical Education? 

A Symposium upon a Vital Subject by Many Well-known 
Teachers and Artists 


It is reasonably safe to assert that nine-tenths 
of the readers of The Etude who play 'pianoforte 
had an experience something like the following, 
when they were receiving their first musical in¬ 
struction. A teacher was selected upon the advice 
of some friend who was quite as unfamiliar with the 
teacher’s musical ability as were your parents. She 
paid an initial visit and discovered that you were a 
very charming and interesting child, and one that 
would certainly achieve excellent musical results and 
be a great credit to your parents, if placed under her 
instruction. She also probably noted that she had 
made more or less of a specialty of cases of your 
: particular description. Terms were arranged, a les¬ 
ion hour appointed and then the teacher ordered 
I your parents to procure a book. At the first lesson 
the book was placed in front of you and the main 
mysteries of musical notation, something you knew 
absolutely nothing about, were hastily indicated, and 
you were supposed to comprehend in a few minutes 
what took the musicians of the world centuries to 
invent and discover. Naturally you at best acquired 
only a very hazy idea of the really complicated set 
of symbols of which musical notation was composed. 

Next you were taken either to a table or the key¬ 
board and given certain gymnastic exercises for the 
finger, wrist and arm. These you were told to do 
faithfully a certain number of times before the next 
lesson, and it is very likely that since that first les¬ 
son you have done these exercises and similar ones 
millions and millions of times. This instruction in 
notation and gymnastic exercises went under the 
name of a music lesson, but we are firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was not a lesson in music. You came 
to consider the pressing down of ivory and ebony 
keys in a certain order and at a certain rate of 
speed, music. Later on perhaps your teacher in¬ 
troduced you into the niceties of touch, and in after 
years of similar instruction you came to be known 
among your friends as a musician. All this time 
you had of course been eliciting sounds from the 
pianoforte and had no doubt taken no little delight 
in them, but as far as thinking those sounds or 
forming any mental conception of their marvelous 
inter-relations you had none. In other words, your 
ear had never been trained to recognize the intervals, 
the chords, nor the myriads of interesting combina¬ 
tions of tone and rythm of which music is composed. 

The result of this inevitably was that the student 
was at a loss to comprehend the real intent of the 
composer. How a great master could write down 
his thoughts without recourse to the keyboard was 
a constant source of amazement to him. He was 
unable to perceive how any one could realize his 
musical thoughts in so vivid a manner. To him the 
keyboard was a crutch, and he was at best a kind of 
musical cripple. The world is filled with just such 
cripples. The rfecessity for ear training has been 
constantly discussed and admitted, but with all the 
preaching very little has actually been done In 
order to present this matter still more forcibly we 
have instigated this symposium to which some of 
our most noted artists and teachers have contributed. 


Harold Bauer. 

The first contributor, Mr. Harold Bauer, aside 
from his position as a virtuoso of international fame 
is a musical philosopher whom we all respect Mr’ 
Bauer was a violinist before he decided to become 
a pianist. He writes: 

, beg acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 12th, and while I heartily approve of the 
discussion now being raised by The Etude on the 
r S " b r )e , Ct t ,° children’s early musical education, I 
'‘ r f. A ‘ hat I , hav i not the time at my disposal to 
write at any length on the matter.. 

I may say, however, that there is no doubt in my 
mind as to the correctness of the interesting theory 
that you bring forward, namely, that the study of 
the piano without previous—or, I would add, simul¬ 
taneous-ear training is not calculated to develop 


me musical sense in a cnna or Deginner. i am 01 
the opinion that before arriving at maturity, which 
is represented by the power to understand and ap¬ 
preciate music in its most abstract form, the innate 
and undeveloped musical sense of the average in¬ 
dividual has to undergo three distinct processes of 
evolution: firstly, the association of musical sound 
with rhythm] secondly, the association of musical 
sound and rhythm with a definite idea or mental con¬ 
cept (conveyed by words or the evocation of a well- 
defined mind-picture, such as a storm or a funeral 
march, for instance), and thirdly, the association of 
musical sound, rythm, and a definite mental con¬ 
cept with beauty of tone. When this stage of. evolu¬ 
tion is attained, the transition to the more abstract 
forms of music is easily made, for it merely dignifies 
the gradual relinquishment of the definite or pic¬ 
torial concept as a basis and an aid to the under¬ 
standing, and the point is reached where realiza¬ 
tion comes that ‘music begins where words cease.’ 

“In the Latin countries (France. Italy, Spain) the 
necessity for careful ear training of children is 
recognized, and the system of ‘Solfeggio’ is in¬ 
variably used. I think that immense advantages 
would accrue from the use of such a system in every 
instance. It is already adopted in many of the 
public schools in America, and in a recent visit to 
Boston, where I was privileged to inspect the musi¬ 
cal departments in these schools, I was very favor¬ 
ably impressed by the excellent results obtained.” 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. 

Mr. Sherwood calls attention to- the necessity of 
slow and soft practice in training the ear to ob¬ 
serve tone relations. 

No teacher should allow a piano pupil to go with¬ 
out constant attention to listening and identifying 
the tones in the exercise and music studies, both 
singly and in their relations to each other. The 
relation of notes to the key and scale in which one 
may be playing and to the harmony therein, should 
never be ignored, with any kind of exercise or piece. 
It requires slow and soft practice, in a majority of 

effort’ n e the , StUC i ent to make th e additional 
effort to listen, in detail, to single notes first and 
notes collectively afterwards, during the formation 
of such a habit. It should never be neglected 
Music ts sound, and must be treated as sound and 
understood that way in order to be musk In re¬ 
spect to being able to distinguish tones, pupils are 
very different from each, other as regards natural 

est gift V° r . rect m “* icaI ear ranks with the high- 
est gffts of nature. Those less gifted must work to 
cultivate such powers. 

There is a recent invention designed for the mir 
mn t of L tralni , n S and cultivating a musical ear in the 
most effectual manner. With it the student 1 
every cto.e ,S 

tone relations in actual practice. The ear can he 
rained to detect a variation ol less ,h,„ Vlfjr ’ 
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strings with the cause and effect Vlbratlon of 
dissonant intervals * nsonant and 

revealing the advantage of our nhZi?'' S V S and 
study the foundation principles and th SCae ' We 
tone and tone relations underlying fhe aV^T^ . of 
setting forth their relation one to annth of , music - 
ro another, showing 


how the aesthetic in music is developed through a 
knowledge of its physical or basic laws. 

“The pianist learns to be governed by certain in¬ 
herent laws of the instrument and plays in accord 
with these laws, instead of in conflict with them, as 
is most commonly done. 

“Highly talented pianists have greatly improved 
their playing by this study, learning the relation of 
the aesthetic to the physical laws governing their 
playing. They have cultivated a consciousness of 
tone relations that stimulated a capacity for tone 
coloring, rich climaxes, pedal effects, power with¬ 
out noise, and beauty of tone. 

“This study is of unquestioned value to the singer 
and to the violinist as well as to the pianist. The 
violinist learns much that is new and invaluable to 
him and he cultivates a high degree of sensitiveness 
to intonation and of feeling in his playing. A higher 
degree of proficiency can be obtained in shorter time 
than by any other means. 

“One of the most common faults of the vocalist is 
to sing out of tune. This training makes the ear so 
sensitive to the defects of intonation that the singer 
is bound to correct any fault of this kind. 

“One thing that every music student can d 1 is to 
make the effort to sing the hymns in church and 
Sunday School. A student should get into the habit 
of trying to sing the melodies and different parts of 
the music he is practicing at the piano. He -hould 
study enough theory, in connection with this line 
of practice, to be able to recognize scales and i liords 
and modulations. Many a pupil comes here ; take 
a lesson on some brilliant piece of music, who is 
stopped before many bars are played to take n te of 
the logical relation of tones to each other, and made 
to listen to what he is playing. Many cannot re¬ 
member a flat, sharp or natural through a bar. be¬ 
cause they have not cultivated the ear and the mem¬ 
ory to associate tones throughout a phrase We 
must endeavor to make musicians of our aspiring 
pianists.” 


Mr. de Zielinski believes that no child should 
undertake musical study until he has leaned 
how to read. A child, however, may be taugl to 
listen long before the regular music study is under¬ 
taken. In fact it is not unusual for children tr de¬ 
velop the ability to carry tunes as early as the age 
of two and three years. As soon as they show any 
musical consciousness they should be encourage 1 to 
make their voices as beautiful as possible and t - in¬ 
tone as accurately as possible. 

, ° f cour . s e it is most essential that a child should 
learn to distinguish individual sounds and at least 
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fourth, a fifth, and an octave, by which time he will 
have learned to play the scales of F sharp=G flat, 
B—C flat, and C Sharp=D flat, and not the scales of 
C, F and G, as is the procedure of many. 

’No child should begin the study of music till he 
knows how to read, when the learning of notes, rests, 
clefts, &c., &c., should begin and proceed hancl in 
hand with a few lessons in listening to the simplest 
(perfect, major and minor) intervals and harmonic 
combinations offered by the teacher in homeopathic 
doses. Daily lessons if possible, but certainly not 
less than three a week for from three to four weeks, 
will develop in a normal child a fair knowledge of 
intonations, intervals, &c., the practice of which 
should continue for some months after the training 
of the hand has begun. In connection with the 
training of the hand goes the training of the eye, 
and it is just as important as was, on the start, the 
training of the ear; in other words the student learns 
to recognize with his eye the exact pitch of the note 
he is about to play, the unceasing, watchfulness of 
the master preventing the playing—on the piano—of 
wrong notes. 

A sound musical education that would parallel the 
excellent primary training to be had in some of our 
public schools cannot be obtained on the one-lesson- 
a-week plan, nor should the playing of canons be 
supplanted by pieces black with notes! Yet such is 
the trend of people with superficial acquirements, 
who talk the loudest about Brahms and his bourgeois 
music, though not one in a thousand knows how to 
play it. But then “we do not intend to make of our 
daughter a professional musician,” as a charming 
lady told me when I ventured to remark that the 
girl’s playing lacked every essential that makes music 
acceptable to ear and mind.” 

Charles E. Watt. 

“Over against the very just charge which may be 
laid at the door of the piano teacher: i. e., that the 
systems usually followed by him do not develop 
ear training and hence are deficient in creating real 
music hearing, may be placed a virtue that is just 
as positively beneficial in its after effects as the lack 
of ear training is detrimental. 

“I refer to the well known fact that, because of 
the purely mechanical way in which piano music is 
evolved, there is possible a much greater attention 
to the rudimental facts in connection with notation, 
etc., than in any other way, and for that reason every 
voice pupil especially should have piano lessons be¬ 
fore taking up “vocal culture,” for it is morally 
certain that unless he does this he will never be an 
exact reader of time values, because vocal teachers 
are so wholly engrossed with ‘tone’ that they have 
no time for rudimental facts. Ear training for the 
young piano student is, however, quite as much a 
necessity as is the gaining of manual dexterity and 
the fixing in the mind of correct first principles of 
notation and of analysis. No good teacher nowa¬ 
days will contend otherwise than that tone and 
technic should be interchangeable terms, and that 
every moment of technic building should have as co¬ 
operative element the careful attention to tonal 
quality evolved. Then again, every student of piano 
should be able to hear in an analytical sense, that is, 
he must have such knowledge of rythms, movements, 
modes, and even styles of writing, that he recog¬ 
nizes each of these things in the works he studies 
and tries to amplify ■ them. The strictness of the 
canon, the delightful maze of polophony, and the 
massive effects of harmonic passages should all ap¬ 
peal to him and should be carefully pointed out in 
each piece he plays. My idea of ear training, then, 
is not the ability to read a melodic line only, that is, 
to place the tones unaided by an instrument, but it 
should consist (for the pianist) of the ability to hear 
a multiplicity of elements and effects in piano music. 

“Any children’s system which includes notation ex¬ 
ercises, rythm tapping, scale building, theoretical and 
musical construction and differences in chords, and 
enough analysis to enable the student to pick out 
the melody and to differentiate all the voices em¬ 
ployed as well as to decide the general musical char¬ 
acteristic of the piece, will be bound to produce 
gratifying results, and any children’s teaching that is 
barren of these things will not carry the child very 
far. 

“It is. such teaching as the latter that has gained 
for piano teaching the reputation that it does not 
develop the child ‘musically.’ ” 

Perlee V. Jervis. 

“In reply to your question, ‘1s the Piano a Menace 
to Early Musical Education?’ I would say, I do not 
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think it need be; it all depends on the teacher. I 
have had a few pupils come to me after a course in 
ear training; they could distinguish and sing inter¬ 
vals, write from dictation, even compose little melo¬ 
dies in correct period form, yet they did not know 
a good tone from a bad one, and committed about 
as many musical crimes as the average student does, 
and as far as the use of the pedal was concerned 
were tone-deaf. Now, I believe that any system of 
ear training that does not include pedal study is 
defective. The principles of pedaling are so simple 
that they can be taught to and assimilated by a six 
year old child, and, as a means of ear training, pedal 
study is invaluable. Ear training that does not en¬ 
able the pupil to recognize the difference between 
a tone of musical quality and one that is hard and 
unsympathetic is valueless as far as piano playing is 
concerned. I will say, however, that these pupils 
referred to responded more readily to appeals to the 
musical sense than some other pupils who had not 
had previous ear training. 

“As to the great value of early ear training, there 
cannot be the least doubt; the trouble is that it so 
often stops when piano training begins. How long 
and how extensive should a course in ear training be. 

It should begin at the first lesson and never be dis¬ 
continued; it should be extended till the pupil can 
distinguish a tone of musical quality from one that 
. is unmusical; till she can make a perfect legatto con¬ 
nection by means of the pedal without the slightest 
blur; till any instr.ument in an orchestra can. be 
recognized by its tone, possibly any simple combina¬ 
tion of instruments; till the themes in a complex 
orchestral composition can be followed intelligently; 
in fact, I hardly know where it should stop. 

“You say, ‘Anyone who has noticed a young pupil 
has had opportunity to observe that during a good 
part of the practice period those who have not been 
previously instructed in ear training are as deaf to 
music as if their ears were sealed with cotton. 
While this is undoubtedly true in many cases, there 
is no valid reason why it should be; at the very first 
lesson the pupil should be taught to listen critically 
to every detail in her playing, and as far as lies in 
the power of the teacher, be made to listen during 
every second of the practice hour. It is hard to 
make a pupil do this, but after a certain amount of 
insistence you can get it done. Every lesson should 
be a lesson in ear training; if there is any one word 
that the teacher should wear threadbare with use 
it is listen, listen, listen!” 

Herman P. Chelius. 

“The primary object in studying music is to de¬ 
rive pleasure, as well as to give enjoyment to 
others. At whatever age a student begins to take 
up the piano, the first thing for him to do should 
be the attainment of the ear to musical sounds as 
distinguished from noises. The development of the 
musical quality should precede every lesson. It is 
very apparent, that without being able to discrimi¬ 
nate between high or low pitch, sound or noise, not 
much benefit will be gained by the student. It is 
very much like hearing another talk in a language 
unfamiliar to us. 

“When a pupil enters an art school, for instance, 
would it not be the height of folly to give him a 
canvas and then start him painting, without having 
first cultivated the eye, to see clearly and truly, and 
the hand trained to sketch accurately what the eye 
sees or ought to see? Nobody would entertain such 
a thought for a moment, yet in music we seem to 
ignore this very thing, and start from a different 
view point. There is so much time wasted, in pro¬ 
ceeding on wrong lines, and yet few teachers give 
it much thought. Musical students, who are really 
musical, play this and that, make up any thing and 
every thing, and in this way develop the musical 
sense. Unmusical students ought to do likewise; 
yet, in nearly all instances, whenever the student is 
placed with a good teacher, the first command gen¬ 
erally given him, is lay aside attempt at picking out 
new pieces, or memorizing this or that, or making 
up things in general. 

“Of course, ear-training must be started in a very 
simple way—a musical ear means so much, that it 
requires a iife-time to develop it—thence it stands to 
reason, that we must work along narrow lines at 
first. ' My system with beginners has always been, 
to begin the study of harmonious sounds with 
the first lesson at the keyboard—not away from the 
keyboard—and I have found, that more rapid prog¬ 
ress is made, by starting with the major chord, than 
by giving single tones. I have them strike c, e, g, 
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together; first with one hand, then with both hands, 
eight times consecutively, in good steady time, en¬ 
couraging the student to listen, and familiarize him¬ 
self with the musical effect. After playing it eight 
times over I have him rest a few seconds then re¬ 
peat the same thing. The reason I have the chord 
repeated is that the vibrations are so short, that 
striking a chord once is not sufficient to impress its 
three characters upon most minds. After a few 
repetitions, I substitute the chord c, e flat, g, for the 
c major chord, and have them go over the same 
process as with the former chord alternating; first 
major then minor, eight times each. In a very few 
lessons, the musical sense becomes acquainted with 
the sadness of the minor chord, and pleasantness of 
the major chord—for I call them c pleased, instead 
of major, and c sad, instead of minor, as these words 
seem to indicate the musical intent and develop the 
musical in the student quicker and better. After giv¬ 
ing this chord arrangement in the middle octave, I 
transplant an octave higher, then two octaves higher, 
then an octave lower, and so on until all the octaves 
have been touched. I allow one-quarter of the time 
for the lesson, to this study, and fine results, it is 
time well spent. The most unmusical can be made 
to hear things musical after a reasonable time— 
naturally it requires more attention on the part of 
the teacher in some cases than in others, however, 
if persisted in, all can be made musical eventually— 
after a few lessons while the student is striking his 
chords, eight times, I always strike a foreign note 
with the chord to notice whether the student listens 
to this sound, or whether he observes a sound that 
is bad. I continue this until he hears the difference 
with pleasant chords.” 

John J. Hattstaedt. 

“The query ‘1s the Piano a Menace to Early Mu¬ 
sical Education’ strikes me as a decidedly ‘leading’ 
one to put to a piano teacher. Ask the farmer 
whether he considers the plow an impediment to the 
raising of a good crop of wheat, and then read your 
answer in his scornful and pitying stare. However, 
casting to one side all personal and selfish considera¬ 
tions and adopting a broad view of the matter, the 
serious and conscientious piano teacher will concede 
a certain pertinence attaching to the question pro¬ 
posed—the which is to be charged directly to the 
wide-spread quackery flourishing under the name of 
piano-teaching. If taught properly, the piano is in 
no way a menace to musical education, either 
primary or advanced. 

“The necessity for the piano student’s acquiring a 
systematic and adequate training of the ear (which 
means in reality nothing more or less than intelli¬ 
gent musical hearing or musical thinking), is no 
longer a topic of debate with competent piano 
teachers. There remains only the question of how 
to accomplish this in the most practical and 
thorough manner. The various phases of ear-train¬ 
ing embrace the distinguishing of the pitches of 
tones, tonality, rhythm and the quality and intensity 
of the tone itself, all of which may be acquired by 
singing and intelligent hearing, but always with the 
aid of the piano. There is really no necessity for 
a prolonged course of ear-training prior to the 
taking-up of the study of the piano—not even for 
small children. Manner of ‘touch,’ familiarity with 
the keyboard, and a moderate technical proficiency 
are all to be obtained without the aid of printed 
notes. The sense of rhythm, expression, musical 
thinking and last, but not least, concentration and 
remembrance may all be developed readily enough 
by the judicious employment of appropriate and 
melodious exercises. Then musical notation and 
music-reading may be introduced and enlarged upon 
little by little. 

“In closing I would point out that some extremists 
on the subject of ear-training, have done positive 
harm to rational piano teaching. Assertions such 
as ‘The Piano is the Curse of the Country,’ and the 
like are both false and ridiculous, and it is a 
notorious, fact, that in by far the majority of cases 
these self-styled ‘up-lifters’ are themselves absurdly 
inferior performers. The piano is the greatest boon 
vouchsafed by a bountiful providence for the dissemi¬ 
nation and development of musical understanding 
and taste and every blow directed against it is noth¬ 
ing else than a blow against the whole fabric of 

(This interesting Symposium will be continued in the 
next issues of The Etude with contributions from well- 
known musical educators, including Thomas Tapper,. 
C. B. Cady, E. R. Kroeger and Herve D. Wilkins.) 
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Personal Reminiscences of Great Masters 
of the Piano. 

By OSCAR BERINGER. 


[The following paragraphs, taken from Bosworth & Com¬ 
pany's recent publication “Fifty Years’ Experience of Piano¬ 
forte Playing and Teaching” by Oscar Beringer, throw some 
significant lights upon several of the most Interesting figures 
of the musical world of the last century.] 

Moscheles. 

The great educational musical centre in the ’sixties 
was Leipzig: and when, in 1864, I found myself free 
to devote some time to study, I naturally selected 
that town, and became a student at the Conservatoire 
there. This institute was founded by Mendelssohn 
in 1843 under the modest title of ’’Music School.” 
The promoters were Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Hauptmann, David. Pohlenz, and Becker. The staff 
of professors was joined by Moscheles in 1846 and 
by Reinecke in i860. 

Moscheles was the principal professor of piano¬ 
forte playing in 1864, and I became a student in his 
class. I have nothing but pleasant recollections of 
my old master, both in his teaching and private 
capacity. He was short of stature, with a distinctly 
Jewish cast of countenance; he had excellent piano¬ 
forte hands, broad and muscular, and trained to per¬ 
fection in the old school of pianoforte playing. His 
finger technique was excellent, but he played every¬ 
thing with the rigid arm and wrist of the period; 
as a result of which his octaves were inclined to be 
heavy, and his playing was to a certain extent lack¬ 
ing in variety of tone. He was fond of rhythmical 
accentuation, and made a great point of strict ad¬ 
herence to time. For this reason he did not ap¬ 
preciate Chopin, and always refused to teach his 
compositions, on. the ground that he “was unable to 
play out of time.” 

His favorite composers were Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and—Moscheles. Alas! his composi¬ 
tions are now almost forgotten, with the exception 
of his G minor Concerto and his Studies, Opus 70. 
The latter will, I think, live for a long while yet, as 
they are excellent preparatory studies for all com¬ 
posers up to and including Beethoven. His works 
showed a distinct advance on those of his great 
predecessor Hummel, his harmonies and modulations 
being more modern, and his melodies having greater 
depth. 

As a man, apart from his teaching, Moscheles had 
a wonderful charm. I spent many a pleasant Sun¬ 
day afternoon at his house, where he was fond of 
chatting to me about his English experiences. He 
had resided in England for twenty years, from 1826 
to 1846, during which period he was conductor and 
director of the Philharmonic Society, and, I believe, 
he was also professor for some time at the Royal’ 
Academy of Music; he was certainly the most popu¬ 
lar teacher of the pianoforte in London. His pupiis 
included Mendelssohn, Thalberg, Litolff, Franklin 
T aylor, Dannreuther, etc. Some of his experiences 
in England were distinctly funny. I remember one 
of them. He was engaged to give lessons to the two 
daughters of a certain noble lord. He went to the 
house and rang the visitors’ bell; the footman who 
opened the door told him to ring the servants' bell, 
as the music-master was not allowed to go up the 
visitors 'staircase. Moscheles naturally resented this 
and left the house. The noble lord apologized, and 
lessons were arranged; but when they came to an 
end Moscheles had the greatest difficulty in getting 
his fees, which were eventually piicl in instalments. 
The social position of musicians does not seem to 
have been much better abroad-in those days, judg¬ 
ing by a testimonial which Moscheles received from 
Albrechtsberger, from whom he took lessons in 
counterpoint. He showed it to rite with greet glee. 

As far as my memory serves me, it ran somewhat 
like this: “I hereby certify that Ignaz Moscheles has 
studied most diligently with me for such and such 
a time, and that he has made such good progress 
that. I consider him competent to gain an honest 
livelihood wherever he may Chance to settle down!" 
This sounds more like a recommendation to a 
journeyman tailor or bootmaker than a testimonial 
to one of the finest musicians of his time. Moscheles 
5 P, ro ^ d of the fact that he had been 
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him, to arrange the orchestral score of Fidelio for 
the pianoforte. 

As a teacher he was most painstaking and patient, 
and I learnt a great deal from him with regard to 
correct accentuation and phrasing, but of touch and 
tone color little or nothing. He was very particular 
about what he termed his staccato playing—all done 
with stiff arm and wrist. He was explaining this 
one day to an American, who was in his class, and 
using his gold pencil-case to illustrate his point. “If 
this were a red-hot poker," he said, “you would not 
touch it so—bat so —and that is my staccato.” To 
which the Yankee coolly replied, "If that were a 
red-hot poker, Professor, I guess I wouldn’t touch 
it at all.” Moscheles joined in the laugh that 
greeted this answer as heartily as any of us students. 
One of his best pianoforte compositions was a piece 
called Les Contrastes, for two pianos and eight hands, 
which I had the pleasure of playing with him in 
public in Leipzig. 

Plaidy. 

Finding out after a short time that the teaching of 
touch and technique was entirely ignored .by the 
professors at the Conservatoire, I looked around me 
to s6e if I could find someone in Leipzig who would 
bemean himself by teaching this most essential 
branch of the art, and I eventually applied.to Louis 
Plaidy, who had quarreled with the authorities and 
had left the Conservatoire, to give me private les¬ 
sons. Plaidy then had the reputation of being the 
best teacher in Europe of pianoforte technique. I 
had lessons from him for nearly two years, and found 
him quite the m'ost brilliant master of touch and 
technique I had yet come across. 

Plaidy was the first to publish a really good book 
of technical studies for the pianoforte, of which 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold all 
over the world. In this work he advocated trans¬ 
posing the exercises into different keys, retaining 
the C major fingering throughout, regardless of 
black keys: he thus had the distinction of initiating 
our modern fingering. 

R. Franz. 

Another of the shining lights of Saxony at that 
period was Robert Franz, the greatest song writer 
after Schubert. I stayed with him several times in 
Halle, where he was conductor of the Symphony 
Concerts; and he played me many of his songs a 
great many of them still in manuscript. I shall never 
forget the shock I received one day when I asked 
him why he left out the lower octaves in a piece he 
was playing. He told me that he was entirely deaf 
to the lower and higher notes of the piano, and that 
his hearing was gradually and progressively nar¬ 
rowing, until it would finally cease at the middle C 
This most unfortunately proved to be the case and 
he eventually became stone deaf. He was the world’s 
greatest^ authority on Bach and Handel, and had 
orchestral works for 


After a two years’ stay in England I went for a 
further period of study to Berlin, where Tausig 
who was then at the zenith of his fame, had recently 
opened his School for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing.” When I applied for admission 
to Ins classes, Ehlert, who was his second-in-com¬ 
mand, accompanied me on my first visit to the great 
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crashing chord—and, lo and behold! a soft, muffled 
sound came from the instrument, instead of the 
crash I expected. I looked up and saw Tausig 
watching me with a sardonic smile. I lost my 
temper and went on headlong with my playing, too 
angry .at the moment to care for Tausig <u anybody 
else. After a while he stopped me; and, a trifle 
more graciously, said, “Yes, I will take you— come 
to my class to-morrow." I found out later that 
Tausig hated his practicing being heard, and so had 
had the hammers of his piano felted so heavily as 
almost to kill all sound. 

How shall I describe Tausig to v..u? His 
character varied so with his mood that a consistent 
description is almost impossible. In personal ap¬ 
pearance he was a very small, slightly-built man, 
with very piercing,-dark eyes, and hair air !y turn¬ 
ing gray, although he was only 27 year- Id. He 
practiced nearly all day long, except the 1 ir hours 
on two days in the week which he devoted 0 teach¬ 
ing. His only recreations were the reading i meta¬ 
physical works — particularly Kant, lies. 1, and 
Schoppenhauer—and chess, of which game wag - 
one of the best exponents in Berlin at that ti: 

As a teacher he was most minutely parti ilar; a 
wrong note to him was like a red rag t. bull, 
while if your phrasing was wrong you wci over¬ 
whelmed by a torrent of stinging sarcasm. ! recol¬ 
lect two instances: I was playing Henscli tudy. 
Si oiseau j’etais, not as Henselt wrote it, ’ with 
three notes in each hand, and staccato, whic nade 
it almost impossibly difficult to play for any but 
Tausig himself. When I had played a few 1 - he 
swept me off the stool with the remark, V b ar 
Beringer, those are English birds—they cn lly, 
they have lime on their wings." Then he play it — 
Heavens! how he played it — prestissimo, y< vith 
every note as clear as crystal. On another <>< ion 
a Russian countess was playing rather hen\i he 
raged about the room for some time, and ,v ast 
stopped at the piano and said, “You play ! a 
rhinoceros." She very.quietly retorted. "You :ly 
must not call me such names." He said, “Oh. •tn- 
mence again.” After another perambulation <u • he 
room, he stopped her once more at the same ar, 
and said, “My dear Countess, what can 1 do? 1 oil 
do play just like a rhinoceros." 


To Frans Lisst. who towers high above all is 
predecessors, must be given pride of place. 

In 1870 I had the good fortune to go with T; ig 
to the Beethoven Festival held at Weimar b\ lie 
Allgemeiner Musik Verein, and there I met 1 -zt 
for the first time. I had the opportunity of lent mg 
to know him from every point of view, as ,,i „ist 
conductor, composer, and, in his private capacity, 
as a man— and every aspect seemed to me nr dly 
magnificent. 

His remarkable personality had an indcscnl !de 
tascination, which made itself felt at once In all 
who came into contact with him. This worn! iul 
magnetism and power to charm all sorts and < li- 
tions ot men was illustrated in a delightful wax le 
was walking down Regent Street one day in Ids 
way to his concert at the St James' Hall.' A- he 
pass ed the cab-rank, he was recognized, and th,- b- 
b .as one man took off their hats and gave • roe 
rousing cheers for “The Habby Liszt." The -an 
vho can evoke the enthusiasm of a London cabby 
except by paying him treble his fare, is indeed uni ue 
and inimitable! 

I1n ^ s . a Conductor, the musical world owes him an 

to produce W grat: , tude for having been the first 
to produce Wagner's Lohengrin, and to revive 
Tannhauser m the faro f i, , . , , 

unon th ic 1 u , CC ° f t,le °Pprobrium heaped 
It was^VT y . 6 Wh0 ' C of the European pn ,s. 
venutncli’r ’/ h ° first prod,tced Berlioz’s V-,- 
neSeted ind and ° ther works - which, though 

have sfnee ,mpr ° perly understood at that time. 

5ue e reco n gMtio°r ' nt ° ^ «"■*» a " d reived 

hitherto hee^T 1 d ° not tbink that Liszt has 
only for haV " led aS bighIy as be deserves. If 

which wn= ' r,n g invented the “Symphonic Poem." 
composition n abso ute *y. new form of orchestral 
while his nre/ ' laS mented tbe highest honors; 
KJ ,tX^? m - CMCe r iS Sti " ‘'"diluted in the 
avura style of pianoforte works without one or 

Th^sarne eomnl’m 3 " 0 ^ 1 ^ 16 rccital seenls complete, 
works whirl, „ P ,me , nt IS not P a ' d his orchestral 
otks, which are performed far too rarely 

s ? 1f i ,enc e, men and women alike. 
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affected to tears, when he chose to be pathetic; in 
stormy passages he, was able by his art to work them 
up to the highest pitch of excitement; through the 
medium of his instrument he played upon every 
human emotion. Rubinstein, Tausig and Biilow all 
admitted that they were mere children in comparison 
with Liszt. Wagner said of his playing of Bee¬ 
thoven’s Sonatas Opus 106 and Opus hi that “those 
who never heard him play them in q friendly circle 
could not know their real meaning.” 

Von Biilow. 

Von Biilow first came to England in 1873, and I 
had the good fortune to become acquainted with him 
soon after his arrival, and he remained my friend 
until his death. I saw a great deal of him in 1884, 
when he generally spent two or three evenings a 
week at my house; and, in spite cf his unruly tongue, 
which was frequently bitterly sarcastic, I learnt to 
love him, and to marvel more and more at the pro¬ 
found knowledge he possessed, not only of musical 
subjects, but of almost every topic under the sun. 

He frequently used- to stay until two or three in 
the morning, but the hours flew by like minutes, and 
it was not until his departure that one realized how 
long one had been talking. His was the most 
phenomenal memory I ever came across. On one 
evening he played nearly the whole of Brahms’ 
pianoforte works by heart; on another; a number of 
the lees known compositions of Liszt; and on a third 
occasion, when we were discussing the improve¬ 
ments made in orchestration, he showed that he had 
nearH every score of importance literally at his 
fingers’ ends. I had the honor of playing Brahms’ 
Grand Duet on a Chorale of Haydn for two pianos 
with Biilow at his last recital in 1888. 

What can 1 say of him from a purely pianistic 
po nt of view? He played everything of real merit 
ami played them all brilliantly, but I think he was 
gr atest in the three “B's,” as he called them—Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. 

But it was not only as a pianist that Biilow won 
the highest honors; he was also one of the greatest 
conductors of the last century. He brought his 
Mein ingen Orchestra to such a pitch of perfection 
that he was able to pky upon it almost as if it were 
an instrument under his hands. He made long tours 
through many parts of Europe with Brahms, with 
whom he interchanged roles, so that, while on one 
evening Brahms would play and Biilow conduct, the 
next saw Biilow playing, Brahms conducting. These 
tours were phenomenally successful. 

Rubinstein. 

We now come to the last of these four giants of 
the piano— Rubinstein. Though I met him on many 
occasions, I never came into such close personal 
relations with him as I did with Biilow. 

Rubinstein, who was born in Russia, but of Jewish 
parents, in his playing showed much more of the 
Tartar than of the Jew. His methods were absolutely 
opposed to those of Biilow, whose playing was al¬ 
ways intellectually thought out and technically filed 
down with the most minute care, while Rubinstein 
used to leave everything to the impulse of the 
moment; and, in consequence, was extraordinarily 
unequal. At one time he played like a god; at an- 
•other, when he let his passions run away with him, 
like a barbarian. Those, however, who heard him 
play such pieces as Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, or 
the F minor Variations of Haydn, are never likely 
to forget the wonderful tenderness and indescribable 
charm with which this Storm-Compeller was able to 
invest them, for all the world like a Nasmyth steam- 
hammer, which, though capable of a blow of many 
hundred tons, can yet be made to break the glass of 
a watch, without damaging the works in the slightest 
degree. 

He afforded wonderful proof of the many-sided¬ 
ness of his powers, when, in 1887, he gave his mem¬ 
orable series of seven, historical recitals in London. 
At these he played specimens of all the composers of 
note, from Bull and Purcell, two of the earliest 
writers of Spinet and Clavichprd music, up to and 
including those of his. own period. The pieces he 
selected included most of the compositions that pos¬ 
sess real merit; so that this, besides being a great 
artistic achievement, was, in addition, a prodigious 
feat of memory. 

Although he was a composer of no mean ability, 
he was far too prolific, and sadly wanting in self- 
criticism. As a result, the valu.e.of his compositions 
varies considerably; some of his works reach a very 
high standard,, their melodies .shorying genuine feel¬ 
ing and depth, while,-others are dry-as-dust, and un¬ 
interesting, and contaihfar too much padding. 


THE ETUDE 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF MUSIC HIS¬ 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


[Those who are familiar with Mr. Tapper’s helpful w 
entitled "First Studies in Music Biography” will be e 
cially interested in reading the following a-* 5 -'” 

Tapper emphasize; " - | * 1 


t importance of a 

_parative newness of mr' - 

v a comprehensive training 


e best obtained.—T he Editor.] 


musical history 


One of the best of all mental possessions is a se¬ 
quential knowledge of the past. .As all present day 
activities have developed into what they are from a 
remote source, this knowledge is valuable to anyone 
in any pursuit; while to a lover of art and letters it 
is indispensable. 

We may love music, pictures, and books for them¬ 
selves, knowing little or nothing about their origin, 
yet it is always satisfactory and illuminating to add 
to this gift of spontaneous appreciation that word 
of genealogy which sets the admired object in its 
proper place; for place and time are as indispensable 
to it as residence, character, and work are to a man. 
Therefore to know something about'works of art 
in their time and place gives one reasonable knowl¬ 
edge of them and at the same time enhances one’s 
enjoyment. 

How shall one determine the nature and extent of 
this desirable knowledge and set about acquiring it? 

The briefest answer would be: “Read history.” 
But so sententious a direction is always uninspiring 
and leaves the essential questions unanswered, 
namely: What history shall we read? How shall 
we read it? 

For the music lover the task is simpler than for 
the lover of letters, whose favorite books extend in 
a more or less unbroken line from the days of 
Homer. While music itself is as old as human 
speech, what we practice as music is very young. 
I doubt if many readers of this article have heard 
much, if any, music that is older than Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. There need be excepted in this statement 
only a few chorals of the Lutheran period and the 
comparatively seldom heard works of Palestrina and 
his contemporaries. Therefore within fewer years 
than those embracing the history of the Massachu¬ 
setts Bay Colony lies practically all the literature of 
our art of music. 

It has been said that the best history is biography; 
for every great man is the key to his times and we 
read the one in the other. If then we attempt to 
establish a chain of biography leading back from the 
present, we find that we have not far to go, nor many 
generations to cover. For instance, assume a man 
of to-day, Mr. A., aged forty-five, whose father is 
living, aged eighty. The father was born in 1828. 
His father (Mr. A’s grandfather) was born in 1790. 
Going not beyond these three let us see with how 
much of the past we are connected. The man of 
forty-five touches his father’s hand, the father 
reaches back and touches that of Schumann, Men¬ 
delssohn. Chopin, Schubert, and Beethoven. Now let 
us establish the great grandfather of our man of 
forty-five" born in 1755. Handel is still living; who 
saw the light in 1685 with Bach. We are now ar¬ 
rived at the source of things through a genealogy 
embracing four people. So much for the limited ex¬ 
tent of the period. 

To know then, the story of four or five composers 
from the days of Bach and Handel would give one 
an unbroken line of knowledge down to our own 
day. Handel and Haydn bring the period to 1809; 
Schumann and Carl Reinecke bring it to the pres¬ 
ent day. But this little is insufficient as biography. 
Let us extend the number to ten or twelve and the 
period is splendidly covered. But on the other hand 
this is insufficient as history. 


History Requires Constant Study. 

If one could remove the impression from the stu¬ 
dent’s mind that history or biography may be learned 
once and gotten rid of, the task would be for him 
simple and interesting. But it cannot be so. The 
Past is a tapestry we weave all our life and only as 
we work upon it more and more does the pattern 
become clearer. Hence from the dozen or so biog¬ 
raphies as a pathway let us do a little side excursion- 
ins. With Bach and Handel let us always associate 
William Penn, Samuel Johnson, Alexander Pope and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. With Haydn let us group 
George Washington, John Adams, and with Mozart, 
Robert Burns. With Beethoven, let us group Scott. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and Lamb. And so 
on. The tapestry begins now to assume principal 


and subordinate figures, but it is still a foreground 
and does not present the historic setting upon which 
the figures rest; so in turn we must add the larger 
facts of history; and then the story approaches a 
completeness that will never be lost. 

This plan, it may be said, should be reversed and 
one proceed from the facts of general history into 
the details of biography. This criticism (should it 
be offered) is not substantial. It is ever best to pro¬ 
ceed from the distinct unit of special interest, add¬ 
ing other units until a sequence is established; then 
to weld these units and expand them'by showing 
their place in human life. 

All this may be recapitulated in a few words— 

1. Become familiar with the essentially great music 
biographies. 

2. Add to'these some reading in contemporary 
biography of men of letters, statesmen, discoverers, 
in brief of men of action. 

3. Add the history of your own country and of 
the mother country of your language and htera- 


Then you will discover one day that the faculty of 
mental imagery can unroll a panorama of human 
events that is practically unbroken. Afterwards, 
biographies of lesser (and often delightful) men will 
fall into place with no effort; you will discover in¬ 
finite pleasure in dwelling in this garden of your 
making; and last, and greatest of all, the period at 
any point wherein you may dwell explains substanti¬ 
ally all that sprang from it; thus permitting you not 
only the fundamental joy of loving the masterpieces 
of your art but of appreciating their time and place, 
their relationship and their meaning as expressions 
of what is and of what has gone before. 


HOW CORRECT ACCENTING HELPS THE 
STUDENT. 


BY JOSEPH SINGER. 

One of the most important means known for giv¬ 
ing a musical composition definiteness of outline and 
decision of performance, is accent. And such 
definiteness is the expression of a truly artistic and 
conscious nature. This “accent” would correspond 
to inflection in speech. If read in a monotonous 
tone it will be necessary to repeat a paragraph many 
times in order to learn it; but, let the emphatic ele¬ 
ments of a sentence or paragraph be strongly 
marked, in fact, exaggerated, observe how much 
more quickly the thought arid phraseology fasten 
themselves upon the memory. It is because the mere 
sounds have a new soul of meaning breathed into 
them. 

Nothing, on'the other hand, is more conducive to 
forgetting a composition, than a mechanical and 
monotonous manner of its performance. But while 
insisting upon the great value of accenting in 
memorizing a piece, it must not be forgotten that 
the intensified accent must conform to the require¬ 
ments of correct phrasing, otherwise the result will 
be a caricature. This latter fact is not overdrawn, 
as is shown in the remarkable tricks which are 
played in language by the misplacement of punctua¬ 
tion marks. In music, a passage may be made to 
mean one thing or another, or be made almost un¬ 
recognizable by simply violating its true accent. 

The accent, used simply as an aid in making the 
tone picture clearer, and therefore easier to memor¬ 
ize, insensibly merges into the higher forms of musi¬ 
cal expression. 

Indeed, reflection will show that accent really 
forms the very basis and is the very life of all 
artistic performance. 

Exaggeration of dynamic marks will vastly aid in 
fixing the aesthetic contents of the composition in 
the memory. After the technical difficulties of the 
piece have been overcome, the student must busy 
himself equally earnestly with its meaning. A piece 
so studied will finally attain to an independent un¬ 
changeable art work. The artist can then no longer 
consider a change of interpretation as possible, any 
more than can the sculptor modify his creation after 
it has once been embodied in marble. 


If I had my life to live over again, I would make 
it a rule to read some poetry and listen to some 
music at least once every week; for perhaps the part 
of my brain now atrophied would then have been 
kept active through use. The loss of these tastes is 
a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious 
to the intellect, and more probably to the moral 
character by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature; 1 — Darwin. 
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the etude 


Making the Summer Profitable 


Opinions of Practical Teachers upon Rest and 
Study in the Torrid Months 


Chas. A. Fisher. 

In answer to The Etude’s query as to “The most 
profitable way to spend the summer,” it would seem 
that a question largely determinable by the exigen¬ 
cies of climate—is, to a very great extent, a matter 
of locality. 

If, for instance, pupils and teachers could agree 
upon a course of hot weather behavior, good, say 
for the Atlantic coast from Maryland to Maine, 
such plan would in nowise be applicable to Minne¬ 
sota, and hardly to the cities of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains, of the Central and Southern Pacific Coast or 
the Gulf States. Where the summer is hot, the air 
moist and enervating, the student will naturally in¬ 
cline toward taking things easier with the first ap¬ 
proach of warm weather; the teaching season will 
be much curtailed and the work concentrated, in 
such localities. In the Rocky Mountain country, the 
days will probably be considered too warm for work, 
and the nights far too beautiful for indoor applica¬ 
tion; the whole climate, for most of the year in¬ 
deed, entirely too distractingly agreeable for keep¬ 
ing rigidly at study, except during the eight or ten 
weeks of comparatively inclement weather. The 
same might be said of Southern California. 

There is no question that serious, protracted ap¬ 
plication to the study of music is more compatible 
with a long and severe winter, or a tedious chain of 
cloudy months of damp frigidity and ceaseless chill¬ 
ing drizzle from the skies, than with the natural 
attractiveness of more salubrious latitudes. The 
best choral music, for example, reaches its highest 
development under these otherwise disagreeable and 
unpropitious meteorological conditions—in the 
Scandinavian countries, in the North of Germany 
and in Great Britain. 

In the northern section of our Middle West, where 
one must always be prepared for a rather long and 
more or less severe winter, there are occasional hot 
days in the summer season, but these are almost in¬ 
variably accompanied by cool nights. The majority 
of the teachers in St. Paul and Minneapolis, for- ex¬ 
ample, are in the habit of continuing their studio 
work all through the short, warm season, devoting 
the morning or the afternoon (or, some of them, 
three complete days in the week) to teaching, and 
then boarding an electric car or a railway train for 
their cottages on the shore of some convenient lake, 
a number of them occupying summer homes of their 
own, within easy access of the city. 

These facts are not made public for the purpose 
■of encouraging immediate and abundant professional 
migration to Minnesota, in the hope of encountering 
idyllic environment; they are mentioned merely to 
illustrate the point that pupil and teacher may both 
continue relatively active during the summer months, 
where climate conditions are favorable. The writer 
is not inclined to approve this plan in all cases, 
even in sections of the country where climate is so 
propitious for summer study as in Minnesota; many 
pupils are doubtless benefited by a complete, even 
if comparatively short, vacation. 

Genius doesn’t want any vacation; if it takes one 
it keeps occupied during the holiday anyway, be¬ 
cause it can’t help it. But we are not, I take it, 
discussing the extraordinary pupil here—the rarely 
exceptional talent—but the general average student 
of music; for such the writer is inclined to advocate 
a complete cutting loose at least once every two or 
three years, if not oftener. 

Let it be a trip abroad, a stop at the seaside, in 
the mountains, or a “camping-out” upon some lake- 
shore not too close to civilization, the student em¬ 
bracing such opportunity for instrumental or vocal 
study, or for musical enjoyment, as may present 
itself by the way—returning in the fall, refreshed 
and invigorated, to serious, arduous application. Nor 
can it fail of benefit to the teacher—this occasional 


getting out of the pedagogic rut—far out of and 
away from the exacting daily round of professional 
duty. 


J. S. Van Cleve. 

In this wonderful land of self-made men and 
women, the disposition and the opportunity for those 
who have not the full command of time, strength 
and funds, to do much useful work, and attain much 
self-development, is a marked trait of the people. 
There are hundreds of fortunes, some of them co¬ 
lossal, which have been amassed by boys who be¬ 
gan in poverty; there are scholars who, like Eiihu 
Burrit, labored at the blacksmith’s anvil, yet grew 
into linguists, mastering forty languages; or, like 
Mr. Burnham, the court stenographer of Chicago, 
have pecome the world’s authority on some spe¬ 
cialty, like double stars. 

The brave, patient army of music students can 
show as long an honor-roll as any other army of 
intellectual workers in the nation. The first-class 
pianists, violinists, organists and vocalists, not to 
mention orchestral performers and conductors, and 
theorists and composers who have had a ten-years’ 
hand-to-hand wrestle with the malicious giant, Pov¬ 
erty, is a vast one. Our lawyers have often worked 
their way through college; so have our ministers and 
teachers and doctors; and the business man who has 
begun like an ant tugging at a tiny grain, and ended 
like an elephant piling mighty timbers, we see on 
all sides. There is a class of our teacher-army for 
which every year more and. more liberal and aces- 
sible provision is being made. That class is the 
teachers in rural districts or in the smaller towns 
and cities, whose income is not large, yet allows 
some small margin for self-improvement. Such may 
not be able to accumulate at any one time a reservoir 
of money, ample enough to float them for entire 
years of untramelled study, but they can manage to 
gather two or three hundred dollars, or at least one 
hundred dollars, and with that amount a vast deal 
may be done during the vacation months, which are 
in nearly every part of the country periods of en¬ 
forced leisure to the music teacher. This vacation 
section of the year has been for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury elongating itself, especially in the large centers 
of population, in a way which is a serious embarass- 
ment to the professional music teacher. In such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and the 
like, many teachers count upon a four months’ vaca¬ 
tion. Those who teach in schools during the aca¬ 
demic year, can not find so much time as this, but 
can assuredly get ten weeks at their disposal. For 
all such there can be no greater refreshment, no 
greater betterment than a summer term of study. 
Our minds are strange and wonderful machines; 
they partake of the mysterious nature of God the 
Creator, and seem never to need rest. The philos¬ 
ophers say that the current of thought is absolutely 
continuous, and that we think as uninterruptedly 
while asleep as when awake. Certain it is that often 
we need for mental recreation, not a singing into a 
comatose semi-animal ease and stupor, but merely 
a change of occupation. This change of occupation 
should not be so great as to imply the laborious 
learning of some difficult new technique, but should 
nevertheless be wide enough to employ a different 
set of the mind’s faculties. The labor of teaching 
with its myriads of iterations of small technical de¬ 
tails, can not help degenerating into dry monotony, 
and that rapidly, unless the mind has some constant 
hidden source of irrigation. 

The fiery dead desert, which they call “Death’s 
Valley,” out on the borders of Arizona, is so fear 
ful and grewsome an alkali desert and land of death 
simply and solely for want of water. 

Could we pour water enough into the desert of 
Sahara we could redeem it into incalculable fertility. 
This .is an exact image of the human mind. The 
bringing m of new thoughts all the time is the sine 
qua non of perpetual usefulness and eternal youth. 


In nothing are those who essay the noble and 
arduous calling of the music teacher more differenti¬ 
ated from each other than m the quickness with 
which they take on this inevitable aridity of mind. 

Some there are who are dull, blase, cynical, i n 
ten years; again there are others who, like the ven¬ 
erable Dr. William Mason, have taught more than 
a half century, and are still bright, energetic, valu¬ 
able and in demand. However, there is not one 
of this evergretn type of musicians who has not con¬ 
stantly, through all years, all seasons, all vicissitudes, 
and against all retardations, continued to treat him¬ 
self as a student—a student with the future before 
him. Never think that you know music; it is in¬ 
finite; as infinite as life itself. You will never know 
mhsic to exhaustion, but you may perpetually drink 
of its beauty and inspiration. As a hill from whose 
deep heart bubble out copious springs of pure water 
to make the surrounding valleys fair with emerald 
grass and trees, so is the mind of an inspiring 
teacher who will not be beaten down into the level 
plain by the brutal drudgeries of bread-winning. . 


Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar. 

If such a one has given nine months of the year 
(from October to July) to constant lessons :u 1 un¬ 
remitting practice, the most profitable way to pend 
the summer is in complete change from the study of 
music. In the early years of my teaching, -ome 
ambitious pupils would insist, against my better 
judgment, in continuing lessons during the summer, 
with the consequence that one or the other m two 
dire results followed: either the lessons and practice 
begun so enthusiastically would, during the 1. ited 
term, inevitably be intermittent and desultory, and so 
productive of nothing; or, if practice and L ons 
were faithfully adhered to during the summer. 1 fall 
the pupil would be exhausted and forced to t e a 
rest, with a loss of vitality and nerve force a mu¬ 
sician can never afford. With pupils from ten to 
eighteen years of age, attending school while study¬ 
ing music, I always advocate an entire cessa ion 
from music lessons during the summer vacation, for 
the interest in music lessons during the school \ ear 
is doubly enhanced by the complete rest. 

The music teacher, while also a music student, is 
in a different category from the mere student. It is 
such a different proposition to imbibe rather than 
impart. It is such an exhilarating change to pur 
oneself rather than be whip for another. Summer is 
the only t'me in which the busy teacher-student can 
get fresh thoughts and inspiration for work. By all 
means such a one should take advantage of the 
countless summer schools for teachers, at char ning 
summer resorts, to get fresh teaching material. The 
mere meeting with other instructors, and talking 
ways and means of obtaining results, is an education 
in itself. Nothing brightens the fagged teacher like 
a five weeks’ course of study with sonic 
musician. But even this work must be more in the 
line of lectures, discussions, listening to music. : ther 
than in personal practice at the piano. No one 
can work the entire year without cessation and the 
teacher-student, after nine months of the most ex¬ 
haustive labor, cannot practice four or five hours 
daily for even five weeks without undergoing too 
great a strain. 

* S m , ore to nmsic than mere manipulating 
the keys: such as reading musical historv: studying 
methods of thorough work producing quick results; 
getting in touch with many teachers, and so learning 
different ways of presenting old principles in music; 
in one word, broadening. This is what makes sum¬ 
mer study profitable for the teacher-student. 


This question occurs to all teachers, but the su 
gestions bdow are more applicable to those tcac 
ers who live in small towns-teachers who have th. 
reputations to make and their incomes to get intc 
satisfactory condition. 

m£» H ^ g i the r nter ‘ months , the average teacher 
that h/- CSS c“ S j - WIth his teach ing. which mea 
or L , CO " fi " ed > nd °°rs and has his nerves mo 
“nrlv> raCk > ed by 3 cons tant reiteration of “Do” a 
from b- many ex Pl ana tions (the most of whic 
'“I 5 °T n ^ndpoint. seem to be more or le 
somJS>■ .^consequence is that when he h 
physical ro ’ mse lf, he is often not in a mental ai 
a certa/n am f ’ mprove h 'mself and has to u 
a certam amount of time for relaxation. 

The average musician does not have a well svstet 
atized and ordered life. He Lver hal lwo" da 
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which are alike and it is very easy for him to get 
So a condition where his time is frittered away. 
The first he knows, the day has gone and he prac¬ 
tically has nothing to show for it, excepting the 
Jew dollars which he has earned in giving lessons 
The summer is here. What shall I do? There 
are several plans which may be suggested. In these 
days of street cars, automobiles, etc., many of us 
have almost forgotten the primitive mode of convey¬ 
ance. Is there some little stream within a few miles 
of your residence? Did you ever try taking a fish 
nole in one hand and a minnow ^bucket or bait box 
in the other and striking out for a ramble along its 
banks ? Rev. Dr. Van Dyke says (I quote from 
memory) that he has just enough of the gambling 
instinct to enjoy casting a hook into the water, 
wondering what it will bring forth. 

If there is no fishing stream within a reasonable 
distance of your home, at least there are the four 
points of the compass, and you can start out every 
morning for a long tramp and by going a different 
way every day and keeping your eyes and ears open, 
always find something worth while. 

So far, so good, but what about that piano tech¬ 
nic? Is it as good as it was a few years ago, when 
you stopped studying? What about all that unex¬ 
plored region of music which you heard about when 
you were not a teacher and which you intended to 
take up some day? Let me suggest that you get 
the First Volume of Mason’s “Touch and Technic” 
and not merely practice some of the first exercises, 
but in a systematic way (through the Summer) dig 
all the way through it. If you are really interested 
in keeping your technic in a first-class condition, 

I know of no way which will be so conducive to 
such a result. Then if you would take a musical 
catalogue and lay out a certain definite course of 
study for yourself in a systematic manner, it is won¬ 
derful how much you can pick up during the Sum¬ 
mer months. A judicious mixture of open air relax¬ 
ation and systematic study will have a wonderful 
effect on your physique, morals, manners and men¬ 
tality, which are really all one and the same thing. 
You will be surprised to see how soon these sum¬ 
mer months will glide by, and you will not only be¬ 
gin vour teaching in the fall in a fresh and rejuve¬ 
nated condition, but you will also have increased 
your musical stature. 

Edward Burlingame Hill. 

“Let me admit at once that I am not a great be¬ 
liever in vacations, except for such specific reasons 
as ill-health, whether from over-work or other 
causes or persistent ‘staleness,* to borrow an ath¬ 
letic term. A student should learn to adapt his life 
to his work, to keep steadily ‘in condition’ by means 
of system, variety of occupation, and especially by 
regular exercise and recreation. The student must 
recognize that in music it is quality and not quan¬ 
tity of work that counts. He should seek to renew 
his physical strength in order that he may maintain 
as high a standard as possible. 

“If I do not encourage idleness during the summer 
months, I think it highly important for the student 
to obtain variety in environment. This is especially 
important for the student who lives in the city, where 
hygienic conditions are inimical to health, and where 
exercise is difficult if not impossible. If, then, the 
student can spend a few months in the country or 
near the sea, that is the first step towards storing up 
energy for the winter months to come. Even a 
small town is better than nothing, as an antidote to 
the drawbacks of city life. 

“In making plans for the summer, there are three 
main considerations. First of all, physical restora¬ 
tion to the greatest possible extent, as much life in 
the open air as possible, wholesome food, and exer¬ 
cise according to the habits of the individual. The 
latter should, if possible, take the form of some 
game, walking, excursions, or something of a plea¬ 
surable nature. Assuming that a certain amount- 
of work will be done in getting up a new repertory, 
maintaining the old, etc., the second consideration 
should be directed towards broadening the lines of 
professional work. The pianist, violinist and singer 
should study harmony, musical analysis, and even 
the capacities of orchestral instruments, etc., if these 
subjects have not formed part of their professional 
training. The singer should study languages, in or¬ 
der that he may the better understand the texts of 
his songs, and also with a view to perfecting pro¬ 
nunciation, diction, etc. In general also it is valu¬ 
able for the student to read musical criticism and 
biography, such as Schumann’s writings, Berlioz’s 


witty essays, and even Wagner’s studies on various 
music topics. The letters of musicians such as those 
of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner and others 
may be used to great advantage; also such a unique 
biography as Modest Tschaikowsky’s Life of his 
Brother (translated by Rosa Newmarch). Also the 
writings of Ernest Newman, Laurence Gilman, 
Daniel Gregory Mason and others may be profitably 
added to this list. Finally there should be a definite 
effort to take up topics akin to the study of music, 
such as psychology, philosophy, and possibly th.e 
study of some painters. By this mentis the point of 
view of the student will be greatly broadened and 
from the analogy of principles in other arts will as¬ 
sist him in making progress in his own. Indeed, the 
attempt to establish the kinship of principles under¬ 
lying all arts will prove of especial value to the stu¬ 
dent, and will materially assist him in the compre¬ 
hension of his own. The following books are especi¬ 
ally recommended: George Moore, ‘Confessions of 
a Young Man,’ ‘Impressions and Opinions,’ ‘Evelyn 
Innes,’ a novel dealing with artistic topics; R. A. M. 
Stevenson, ‘Velasquez;’ Whistler, ‘The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,’ ‘Ten O’clock and other Essays; 
George Santayana, ‘The Origin of Beauty, A His¬ 
tory of Reason’ (Vol. IV, Reason in Art); Ethel 
Puffer, ‘The Psychology of Beauty;’ William James 
‘Psychology,’ also his essays. 

“But in spite of the ambitions which may thus con¬ 
flict during the summer, a keen sense of proportion 
must be maintained, for the object of summer plans 
is to return refreshed in body, clear-headed, 
with a renewed confidence and poise ready to attack 
with persistent energy any and all problems that 
may present themselves during the winter months 
of study.” 


DON’T WORRY. 

BY E. E. HIPSHER. 

Worry is a disease which few escape. It would 
be safe to say that, at some time in his life, almost 
every teacher worthy of the name, has been subject 
to its attack. When the pupils come up, one after 
the other, with their lessons poorly prepared; when 
it seems there never will be that awakening and 
quickening of their minds which will spur them on 
to do something of real account in their work, then 
it is that the teacher’s spirits drop, and he begins 
to wonder if, after all, striving for his ideals is worth 
while. 

Here is the point at which he should stop think¬ 
ing about his pupils and turn to a serious considera¬ 
tion of himself. There is a duty to self which rests 
upon every man. In the performance of it lies the 
accomplishment of that higher duty to the Creator. 
No living soul has a right to jeopardize his individual 
worth in a game of questionable benefit to others. 
“To thine own self be true” wrote the immortal 
bard, “and it must follow as the night the day, thou 
can’st not then b.e false to any man;” and in this 
proclamation he solved the whole problem of our 
lives. Humanity needs not the heritage of over¬ 
wrought, debilitated nerves. Already, the stress of 
time has bequeathed to us too much of that. What 
we need in our work is the quiet, refreshing, exhila¬ 
rating efflux of personal energy that will go out to 
those in our care and send them to their work bet¬ 
ter able to meet the demands of their studies, in a 
normal unimpassioned frame of mind. How shall 
we do this if we have not first learned to approach 
our work in that same attitude? Our pupils are 
coming to us, hoping to drink at a fountain that 
shall work the miracle of clearing their vision to see 
through the darkness that, not far ahead, envelops 
their way. They have a right to expect us to rift 
these clouds, and, if we are not ready for that task, 
then it were better that we stop, about face and take 
time for a searching of our needs, till we are pre¬ 
pared to assume this responsibility. 

Worry is born largely of misdirected ambition. 
We become over-zealous in our anxiety to achieve 
tangible results. We forget the hours, days, weeks, 
even months and years, that we have toiled in the 
accomplishment of certam ends, and grow impatient 
that those under our guidance do not grasp, assimi¬ 
late and put in practice the same things, at our first 
suggestion. 

Avoiding Worry. 

Many conditions, effecting the results of his work, 
are not within the teacher’s power to control. Is 
the teacher to be expected to produce a highly-ses- 


thetic soul from that boy of whom his parents and 
the Lord (I say it reverently) made such a jumble in 
creation as to leave him with neither love tor nor 
inclination toward that which is good and beautiful. 

While in the battle for bread, teachers are com¬ 
pelled to accept as pupils these multitudes who are 
studying (being exposed to lessons) simply to gratify 
the vanity or whims of parents, there necessarily 
will be much condoning of conscience on the part 
of teachers. The interest born of love and desire 
for knowledge is not there. Too often they come 
“Like quarry slaves at night, scourged to the 
dungeon.” What shall we do with them? Few can 
afford to turn them away, for they are the exceeding 
number that furnish the comforting balance in the 
check-book. If turned away their fee will probably 
go to some unconscionable charlatan. No, take 
them, and, while with you, give them your best 
efforts. Use every means within your grasp to spur 
them on and to awaken in them something of sym¬ 
pathy with their work. When this is done and you 
can lie down at night in the sweet consciousness of 
a day’s work faithfully performed, banish all harrow¬ 
ing thoughts of results and leave this to the Eternal 
Purpose that through Creation runs. You have done 
your best, the consequences are no more for you to 
shape, and the responsibility no longer yours. 

Believe and practice the Gospel of Good Cheer. 
So long as the teacher allows himself to worry, no 
matter what the provocation, unwittingly he is sow¬ 
ing the tares with which he must reckon in the 
harvest of his labors. The freshness, originality and 
spontaneity of ideas will forsake him and lessons 
will lose that charm of personality which alone gives 
them zest and value. He will be unable to approach 
his work with that poise of mind and nerve which 
is essential to the best results; for the pupil in¬ 
voluntarily imbibes the mood of the master, and the 
spell which passes over him here will give tone not 
only to his work at lesson-time, but also to all those 
hours which he spend in solitary practice and con¬ 
templation of his work. 

Written, primarily, with the young teacher in 
mind, it is hoped there has been something said here 
that may make lighter the way of those of maturer 
years still found at their posts. 

Keep buoyant in spirit. Look the old world 
squarely in the face and see if it has not for you a 
bright day whenever you put yourself in the mood 
for it. Keep young in mind, in thought, and the 
body will not grow old. Then may you nope for 
something of the reward of that dean of practicing 
teachers, Manuel Garcia, who rounded out a century 
of useful life, and yet, in his last days was seen 
tripping like a school-boy up the stairs of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


HOW SHALL WE FINGER THE SCALES? 

BY A. W. BORST. 

Until a comparatively recent date, all teachers of 
the pianoforte used the same method of fingering the 
scales. The principle was to take the long fingers 
for the black notes. This really seems the natural 
position, one to suit the formation of the hands, and 
will be found universally employed in the passage- 
work of pieces. 

But there is now another body of teachers, includ¬ 
ing those in some noted conservatories, notably the 
one in Paris, who adopt from the very outset the 
fingering as in C major for every scale, major and 
minor. That the practice, as an exercise in technic, is 
a good one, especially for the thumb, will not be 
denied; it has been in use by advanced players for 
many years, but—only after the regular fingering has 
been mastered. 

Now it becomes a somewhat serious problem 
which road to pursue (particularly in the case of 
students having started with one plan, and being 
obliged later to study with another teacher who 
favors the opposite fingering). 

Not every one will take the pains to fully ex¬ 
plain the advantages or disadvantages of each sys¬ 
tem. When a scholar gets the idea that he has to 
retrace his steps, discouragement becomes at once 
apparent. Is the old style of teaching the fingering 
of the scales, like everything else, in a state of evolu¬ 
tion? If so, shall we all help the movement? 

As all will acknowledge that scale playing remains 
the foundation of technical proficiency, it is worth 
while to ask teachers of experience to take the 
matter up, so that a disinterested person may draw a 
fair balance as to the merits of both systems. 
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Summer Reading Courses for Musi¬ 
cians and Students 


America, the home of the Chautauqua, is pre¬ 
eminently a country of reading people. In no other 
land is the potency of the book so great. Mi.ny of 
our greatest men, not excepting several presidents, 
have clim&ed up to success on a ladder of which 
the rounds were books. Every reader of The Etude 
should constantly remember that he is living in a 
land where reading is imperative. Our public 
libraries and our book stores are filled with free 
post-graduate courses for those who desire to ad¬ 
vance. The opportunities are so open and so inex¬ 
pensive that ypu may rest assured that if you do not 
avail yourself of the splendid chances for advance¬ 
ment offered through the inspiration and instruction 
to be obtained through books, your rival surely will 
make use of these great advantages and outstrip you 
in the race. 

The summer i-s the time of the year when the 
musician must do his best work in reading. We 
have, accordingly, prepared a list of books, selected 
from every available source, that we fell will be of 
especial value to him. 

NOVELS AND MUSICAL FICTION. 

“The First Violin,” by Jessie Fothergill. 

Without douht the most widely known and most popu¬ 
lar of all musical novels. Although essentially a love 
story, it gives the experiences of a young woman music 
student in Germany with such accuracy and interest 
that one is fascinated throughout and at the same time 
benefited musically. 

“Charles Auchester,” by E. Berger. 

An interesting and well told story of musical life in 
Europe. The book has had a very large sale and has 
been popular for many decades. The writer’s real name . 
was Miss Shepherd, and the fictitious characters are 
supposed to represent musical celebrities, thus: Serra- 
phael, Mendelssohn; Burney, Stemdale Bennett; Au¬ 
chester, Joachim; Clara Burnett, Jenny Lind. 

“The Fifth String,” by John Philip Sousa. 

Mr. Sousa’s versatility is nowhere so distinctly shown 
as in this story. The tale of an Italian violin virtuoso 
in America is filled with romantic interest and will 
surely please those who desire interesting musical fiction 
for summer reading. The book is illustrated with sev¬ 
eral excellent colored drawings by Howard Chandler 
Christie. 

“An American Girl in Munich,” by H. W. Daniels. 

The author’s descriptions of her year of music study 
in the Bavarian capital are true to life, animated and 
attractive. She comments with originality upon the 
operas and symphonies which she heard in Munich, and a 
number of actual figures in the musical world are dis¬ 
cussed with interest. 

“Musical Sketches,” by Elsie Polka. 

One of the most popular of all musical books. Al¬ 
though several decades have passed since the book was 
written, it still has a sale and is especially desirable 
for children’s use. It is a series of interesting short 
stories dealing with famous musicians. 

Additional novels of interest to summer readers: 
“The Prima Donna,” by F. Marion Crawford; “The 
Charlatans,” by Bert Leston Taylor; “Doreen,” by 
Edna Lyall. 

GENERAL MUSICAL BOOKS OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL VALUE. 

“Musical Education,” by Albeit Lavignac. 

The mission of this interesting work is to indicate to 
the students the essentials leading to success in the dif¬ 
ferent branches of music study. It is a very valuable 
work by a practical writer who for some years has held 
the important position of Professor of Harmony at the 
Paris Conservatory. The student who procures this 
work can avoid much waste by directing his course more 
intelligently, and the teacher can profit in like manner 
from the same work. 

"The Art of the Musician,” by Dr. Henry G. Han- 
c hett. 

One of the best of recent works upon musical analysis. 
Dr. Hanchett has for years been giving public recitals 
of great pianoforte masterpieces with great success. At 
these recitals he has given oral analyses of the works 
performed, and this work embodies many of the results of 
his excellent experience in this connection. 

“Music and Morals,” by the Rev. R. H. Haweis, M.A. 

Few musical books have been more popular than this 
collection of criticisms, essays and paragraphs. The 
book has no central purpose as the title might indicate, 
but is a highly interesting series of popular disserta¬ 
tions upon musical topics of interest to the music lover 
as well as the student. The topics range from philo¬ 
sophical and ethical subjects to biographical and his¬ 
torical sketches. 

“Music and Musicians,” by Albert Lavignac. 

This book is difficult to describe as it is so compre¬ 
hensive. Lavignac has the impulse of the bom teacher 


and he has included in this attractive book . oI 500 pages 
information and instruction relating to ^ t0 -^ 

musical theory, musica inerpretauonandmusic^m 
struments that would be difficult to find in any otner 
one volume. It is a modern work and one that we can 
not recommend too strongly. 

“The Music of To-Morrow,” by Laurence Gilman. 

Readers who want to become more intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the lives and music of Debussy, btrauss, 
d’lndy and other present day writers of important music 
will find Mr. Gilman’s work very satisfying. 

“How to Appreciate Music,” by Gustav Kobbe. 

This book is intended for music lovers and is very 
popular, and is really a very comprehensive discussion of 
many phases of musical art in untechmcal language. It 
is of particular interest to pianoforte lovers as the 
development of pianoforte music is given much attention. 
“The Evolution of the Art of Music,” by C. H. Parry. 

No musical boob has had more commendation from 
thinkers in recent years than has this remarkably ex¬ 
cellent work of Dr. Parry. Although scholarly and eru¬ 
dite, it is written in such a way that the student and 
music lover will find much that is fascinating. Ine 
book is of particular interest to advanced students. 
The chapter upon “Incipient Harmony” and the one 
on “Modern Tendencies” are in themselves worth more 
to the student than the cost of the book. 

“Power Through Repose,” by Annie Payson Call. 

We have repeatedly recommended this book to our 
readers. It is the best remedy for exhausted nerves and 
tired minds of which we know. If you feel all worn 
out from your teaching season, get a copy of this book 
and take a week off in the country practicing its sug¬ 
gestions and you will come back to the city a different 
person. No nervous teacher or student should be with¬ 
out this book. 

“Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation Abroad,” 

by L. C. Elson. 

If you have not yet become acquainted with this book, 
and if you have a sense of humor, you have a treat in 
•store for you. Few more amusing books have ever been 
written. It may be read by general readers as well as 
music lovers. Moreover, it relates many musical anec¬ 
dotes which are instructive and interesting to the stu¬ 
dent. 

“The Music Life and How to Succeed in It,” by 

Thomas Tapper. 

This work is one filled with sound practical advice and 
suggestion for ambitious young musicians. 

Additional books of general musical reading: “The 
Orchestra and Orchestral Music,” by W. J. Hender¬ 
son; “The Romantic Composers,” by Daniel Gregory 
Mason; “The Love Letters of a Musician,” by 
Myrtle Reed; “Shakespeare in Music,” by Louis C. 
Elson; “Grand Opera in America,” by H. C. Lahee; 
“A Guide to Opera,” by Esther Singleton; “The 
Story of the Oratorio,” by A. W. Patterson; “Thirty 
Years of Musical Life in London,” by Herman 
Klein; “Beethovan and His Nine Symphonies,” by 
Sir George Grove; “The Beautiful in Music,” by 
Ed. Hanslick; “Psychology for Music Teachers,” 
by H. Fisher; “The Opera,” by R. A. Streatson. 

BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 

Special Biographies. 

.The biographies of the masters of the past and present 
are so numerous that it would be impossible for us to 
include the names of these books with adequate descrip¬ 
tions in a list of this kind. Should you desire to in¬ 
vestigate the life of any particular master, write to us 
and we will be very glad to give you any information you 
may request. Many excellent recent biographies have 
appeared and these books can be procured at reasonable 
rates. Among them are biographies of Pucinni. Strauss, 
Paderewski, Debussy. Bruneau, MacDowell, Joachim 
Grieg and Leschetizsky. A number of excellent bio¬ 
graphical books for young people by well known writers 
such as Thomas Tapper, Geo. P. Upton and others are 
constantly on hand, and, if you will state your purpose, 
we will be glad to advise you what work in our estima¬ 
tion will be of most help to you. A few biographies of 
special interest follow: 

“Beethoven, a Biographical Romance,” by H. Rau. 

This book, and its companion book devoted to the life 
of Mozart, while not claimed to be authentic, gives a 
clear idea of the chief events in the life of the °reat 
master m so fascinating a manner that the reader often 
gains a better impression than could be gained from a 
reat"^ k 10 S ra Pby. The sale of the books has been very 
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Colonists, The Women Composers, and The Foreign Com- 
posers. The last class includes the names of musicians 
of foreign birth who'have made their hemes LTS“ S 


have accomplished important tilings 'n music are de° 
force! W f , : * tCTeSt and wHh Mr ' Hughes" aUtomed 


“Chopin and Other Musical Essays,” by H. T. Finck. 

Etude readers have had so many direct opportunities 
to become familiar with Mr. H. T. I inck s ability to 
treat musical subjects in a sound and scholarly manner 
ami a? the same time to make his articles alive with 
human interest that extended comment upon this excellent 
unnecessary. The essay devoted to -Schumann, 
Ts Mirrored Tn H is y Letters’’ is particularly attractive. 

Additional biographical books: “Famous Si.ng.ers 
of To-day and Yesterday,” by H. C. Lahee; “Mem¬ 
ories of a Musical Life,” by William .Masons 
“Woman’s Work in Music,” by Arthur Elston; 
“Chopin the Man and His Music, by James 
Hunecker; “Famous Pianists pf To-day and Yester¬ 
day,” by H. C. Lahee. 

BOOKS FOR PIANO STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS. 

“Pianoforte Playing,” by A. F. Christian!. 

This book is like a course of instruction in itself. 
No pianist can read it without being helped. It would 
be impossible to estimate its value to tho Mulier. and 
student in a short paragraph like tins. It gives the 
essential laws underlying musical interpretation, phrasing 
and accent, and at the same time through numerous 
examples very lucidly indicates the structural <■< mposition 
of some great masterpieces. It was used as a text book 
in one of the largest music schools of Amern-a and is 
a work we can most emphatically endorse lo readers 
seeking “self-help” aids. 

“The Aesthetics of Pianoforte Playing,’ by Dr. 
Adolph Kullak. 

The writer was a brother of the famous Theodor 
Kullak, and this work is one that all advanc'd indents 
and teachers should be familiar with. It conta many 
practical teaching hints in addition to the man subject 
of the book—the beauty in music. A perusal of the 
work will lead the thinking reader to become better 
performer and a better musician. 

“Music Study in Germany,” by Amy Fay. | 

One of the most famous music books ever ritten. 
Miss Fay describes with splendid enthusiasm her udent 
days with Franz Liszt and Ludwig Deppe. T hook 
has great innate, charm and at the same time 1- good 
as a course of lessons to many earnest piano stud is. . 
“Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works,” by ward 
Baxter Perry. 

Analyses of many of the most important and seful 
compositions of the great masters. Pieces lit the 
“Moonlight Sonata,” the “Chopin Ballades” and dher 
works are carefully described. 

“Pianoforte Music,” by J. C. Filmorc. 

It gives the reader an idea of the great pianoforte 
music so that the student can be guided in selecting 
desirable music and comprehending its meaning at I im¬ 
portance. The book is a history of technic and very 
thing pertaining to the piano. 

“The Appreciation of Music,” by Mason & Si rette. 

An exceedingly valuable work tracing with grea: dear¬ 
ness the development of musical art through the irious 
forms of musical composition. A musical sin .meat 
to this book can be secured contaiuing the pieces lyzed, 
and the student will find that a home study con ,■ may 
easily be devised that will make the summer monlhs ones 
of great profit. The musical selection presupp <s that 
the student possesses a considerable pianofor;> ehnic. 
“Celebrated Pianists—Past and Present,” b . Er¬ 
lich. 

This is the most comprehensive collection of hi iphies 
of the great pianists in existence. One him 1 and 
thirty-nine famous masters of the instrument ade¬ 
quately considered, and in almost every case e por¬ 

trait accompanies the biography. It is a book ; every 
lover of the pianoforte should possess. 

( Additional books for piano students and u hers: 
“Ear Training,” by Arthur Heacox; “Tin Great 
Piano Virtuosos of Our Time,” by Von Lenz; 
“Technic and Expression,” by Franklin lylor; 
“Studies in Musical Graces,” by Ernest Fov.-’-s: “A 
History of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Pi vers,” 
by Oscar Bie; “The First Principles of I’i > forte 
Playing,” by T. Matthay; “Artistic Pianoforte Play¬ 
ing,’ by E. Caland. 

BOOKS FOR VOICE STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS. 

“The Philosophy of Singing,” by C. K. Rogers. 

Notwithstanding the threatening eomplexitv nested 
by the title, this is one of the most helpful and .metical 
doors upon voice culture ever written. No teacher can 
read this work without becoming a better teacher. The 
writer was for years a successful singer, and her stvle is 
at all times clear, interesting and direct. 

Vocal Faults and Their Remedies,” by W. H. Beare. 
fr^ e JJ 8t!n *™ hiD F Mature about this hook is that many 

SIS ? au,ts are given special treatment, and 
=^ 0 - des '- t0 devote Part of the summer to un- 
th ufoJ? the l r we ? k points and remedying them will find 
“Tha wix extre ™ el y „ valuable book. Such chapters as 
Prtsrion” e °‘‘Tt, T0 v P i 7^ VocaI T "’»ng.” “Throat Com- 
mtent 0 "’ T Vlbrat ° are suggestive of the author’s 

“Choirs and Chorus Conducting,” by F. W. Wodell. 

fo^Gsfrti 10 l ead % Vooal Apartment of the Etude 
vahiiflileHaeePiber will at onee realize how practical and 
let Wodell may write upon the sub- 

indimensTw K f an 5 ? horal music must ,K '- This book '/ 
indispensable to choir singers and choir conductors. It 
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filled with practical hints that will put new life and 
vigor into your next winter’s work. 

Additional books of interest to voice students: 
“Ten Singing Lessons,” by M. Marchesi; “The Art 
of the Singer,” by W. J. Henderson; "How to Sing,’ 
by Lilli Lehmann. 


BOOKS ON MUSICAL HISTORY. 


“History of Music,” by W. J. Baltzell. 

Few books have been so admirably arranged for the 
* 0 f the student seeking self advancement along this 
particular line. Each chapter is in itself a compre¬ 
hensive and adequate lesson upon some phase or epoch in 
musical history. The chapters are supplemented with 
questions and suggestions for review of previous lessons 
so that any intelligent student may take the hook away 
for his summer vacation and return with a good working 
knowledge of musical history. Dr H A Clarke, Arthur 
Elson Clarence G. Hamilton, E. B. Hill, A. L. Judson, 
F. S.'Law and P. W. Orem. 


“How Music Developed,” by W. J. Henderson. 

This work written in Mr. Henderson’s lucid and logical 
stvle, tells the story of music in a very interesting and 
enchanting manner. It is an excellent book for the stu- 
dpnt to read after a course of study in musical history 
with such a work as Baltzell’s history. It gathers up 
the threads and leaves a cogent impression of the mam 
facts of value to the student and music lover. 

Additional books on musical history: “The Story 
of Chamber Music,” by N. Kilburn; “The Story of 
Notation,” by C. F. Abby Williams; “Music and 
How It Came to Be What It Is,” by Hannah Smith. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

“The Story of Music and Musicians, for Young 
Readers,” by Lucy C. Lillie. 

An attractive book for little folks giving the essentials 
of musical history with additional material of a bio¬ 
graphical nature. 

“The Child’s Music World,” by Thomas Tapper. 

An exceedingly interesting and helpful book for chil¬ 
dren written in Mr. Tapper’s happiest style. Technical 
subjects are treated in the language of the child, and 
topics like “The Makers of Signs” “Wandering Singers 
and “The First Songs” are ones which the teacher will 
at once recognize as essential and vital. 


ORGAN BOOKS. 

"Modern Organ Accompaniment” by A. Madeley 
Richardson. 

An extremely valuable and comprehensive book for the 
organists’ summer perusal. It is new this season and 
is one of the most interesting and authoritative works 
upon the subject yet issued. The book is designed princi¬ 
pally for advanced organists. 

“The Story of the Organ,” by C. F. Abby Williams. 

A comprehensive and well illustrated history of the 
organ which the general musical reader will find quite 
as interesting as the organist. The organ student wdl 
find many points of direct educational value m this book. 

“The Organ and Its Masters,” by H. C. Lahee. 

A handsome well written book tracing the develop¬ 
ment of the organ and organ music from Gtestibius of 
Alexandria to present day writers. There are many ex¬ 
cellent illustrations including pictures of famous organs 
and organists. A chronological table of organ events 
completes this very necessary book for organists and 
students. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART OF 
TOUCH. 

BY OSCAR BERINGER. 


of the musical world of the last century.] 

The wonderful improvement in pianoforte-playing 
made during the last fifty years is to a great extent . 
attributable to the steady development during that 
period of the modern ideas and theories concerning 
Touch. , 

Touch, which nowadays we rightly regard as ot 
vital importance, was almost entirely neglected fifty 
years ago. The present physiological treatment ot 
this most important subject was undreamt-of at that 
time—no real theory of Touch existed. Where a 
player did use the right methods, it was by the light 
of nature solely that he did so; his instinct brought 
him to the same conclusions that we have arrived at 
by the light of reason. Such players as this were, 
however, few and far between; the old stiff-arm and 
wrist tradition was still subscribed to by the majority 
of players, including artists of the first rank such as 
Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Cramer and Cfementi. 

To Plaidy and Thalberg the credit is due of hav¬ 
ing been the first to break loose from this tradition. 

Plaidy first taught octave-playing by a fall with the 
weight of the hand from a loose wrist and sup¬ 
ported arm, which excellent practice has been from 
time to time exaggerated to such an extent, that 
pupils often were, and in a few cases still are, taught 


to throw their hands as far back from the wrists as 
possible, and to strike the keys with the full force 
of the blow—a most pernicious habit. Another rule 
which he insisted upon was that in the position of 
the hand for finger exercises the centre of gravity 
should lean towards the thumb, and not, as hitherto 
taught, towards the little finger. In melodious play - 
ing he held that the fingers should be kept on the 
surface of the keys, and pressed firmly down upon 
them, this pressure being maintained until the next 
key was depressed. Curiously, he did not realize 
that this unnecessary continuance of pressure, after 
the production of the tone required, was a total 
waste of force. 


Thalberg on Touch. 

Thalberg laid still greater stress upon the touch 
question in regard to cantabile playing. In the 
preface to his work, “The Art of Singing applied to 
the Pianoforte” he says:— 

“The art of singing well, a celebrated woman once 
said is the same, to whatever instrument it be ap¬ 
plied. And such is the fact. No concession or 
sacrifice should be made to the particular mechanism 
of any instrument; it is the task of the executant to 
subject that mechanism to the will of his art. As 
the piano cannot, rationally speaking, reproduce the 
highest quality of singing—namely the faculty of 
prolonging sounds—we must, by dint of skilfulness 
and art, overcome this defect, and succeed not only 
in producing the illusion of sustained and prolonged 
notes, but also of swelling notes. 

“One of the first conditions for obtaining breadth 
of execution as well as pleasing sonority and great 
variety in the production of sound, is to lay aside all 
stiffness. It is therefore indispensable for the player 
to possess as much suppleness and as many inflex¬ 
ions in the fore-arm, the wrist, and the fingers, as 
a skilful singer possesses in his voice. 

“In broad, noble, and dramatic songs, we must 
sing from the chest. Similarly we must require a 
great deal from the piano, and draw from it all the 
sound it can emit, not by striking the keys, but by 
playing on them from a very short distance; by 
pushing them down, by pressing them with vigor, 
energy, and warmth. In simple, sweet, and graceful 
melodies, we must, so to speak, knead the piano; 
tread it with a hand without bones, and fingers ot 
velvet: in this case the keys ought to be felt rather 
than struck. 

“There is one thing which I must not omit to 
recommend, and that is, that the player should ob¬ 
serve great moderation in the movements of his 
body, and great repose of the arms and hands; that 
he should never hold his hands too high above the 
keyboard; that he should always listen to himselt 
when playing; that he should subject himself to 
severe self-criticism, and learn to judge his own 
performance. As a rule, players work too much with 
their fingers and too little with their intelligence 

This extract, copied from a work written close 
upon fifty years ago, shows how advanced were 
Thalberg’s ideas upon this most essential feature 
of pianoforte-playing. 

Dr. Adolph Kullak, in his “.Esthetic of Pianoforte¬ 
playing," published in 1876, was the first to speak of 
“the fall of the finger,” which phrase inevitably im¬ 
plies that the weight comes from the hand or arm; 
for otherwise, the uncontrolled fall of the fingers 
would not be heavy enough to produce a tone. 
Kullak further insists upon looseness of wrist, and 
finger-pressure in cantabile playing. . 

Germer, in his book on Tone-Production, holds to 
the old system of finger-work, or rather over- work, 
but, with it, he advocates a loose arm. 

Deppe’s Ideas. 

To Deppe is due great credit for being the first to 
c0 in systematically for the loosely-supported arm 
in tone-production, but he was not sufficiently far 
advanced to realize the proper use of arm-weight m 

^Caland a pupil of Deppe, went further than her 
master. She fully recognized the necessity of using 
the upper arm. shoulder, and back. I will quote a 
few sentences from her book, which is called 
“Artistic Piano-playing.” . . . 

“The hand must first of all he emancipated—must 
be quite free from the hampering weight of the arm 
The hand must be light as a feather. The hand will 
be light only when it is carried, instead of carrying 
itself over the keyboard. The lightness and freedom 
thus imparted to the hand is effected through the 
agency of the shoulder and arm muscles. 


In i88i, Du Bois Raymond, in the epoch-making 
lectures he gave in Beriin upon the physiology of 
the muscles, and their relation to the movements of 
the body, gave a fresh and well-directed impulse to 
this quest for the best means, scientifically, of tone- 
production. 

Since that date book after book has appeared on 
the subject. Their authors include Marie Faell, many 
of whose conclusions are, to my mind, quite 
erroneous; Sochting, whose system is an amplifica¬ 
tion of Deppe’s and a host of others. 

The soundness of Leschetizky upon the touch ques¬ 
tion, although he himself has not written any book 
upon the subject, is exemplified, not only by the 
admirable playing of his pupils, whose touch and 
tone-production are unexceptionable, but also by the 
writings of two of his disciples, Marie Unschuld and 
Malvine Bree, who, in her book on the Leschetizky 
method, has a chapter on Cantabile playing, in which 
she strongly urges that the weight should be re¬ 
leased, and the pressure on the key relaxed, imme¬ 
diately after tone-production: a point upon which 
Leschetizky himself laid stress. 

Two important works by English authors have re¬ 
cently seen the light: they are Townsend’s “Balance 
of Arm in Piano-Technique,” published in 1903, and 
“The Act of Touch,” by Tobias Matthay. 

I now come to the two latest books upon the sub¬ 
ject, both of them German publications: Breithaupt’s 
“Die Natiirliche Klaviertechnik,” in which he sum¬ 
marizes, from the musician’s point of view, all that 
has been said hitherto with regard to touch; and 
“The Physiological Mistakes in Pianoforte-playing, 
and How to Correct Them,” by Dr. Steinhausen, an 
eminent German surgeon. This latter is, in my 
opinion, by far the most important work upon tech¬ 
nique, from the physiological point of view, that has 
appeared up to the present date. 

The gist of these successive efforts to systematize 
and elevate touch and tone-production, seems to me 
to be contained in the following five rules:— 

1. Avoid all stiffness in the joints, fingers, 
wrists, elbows, and shoulders. 

2. Avoid the over-practice of any one particu¬ 
lar movement, especially those affecting the 
weak finger-muscles. (It was the neglect of this 
precaution that led to the injuring, and in some 
cases, the permanent laming of the hand, which 
was so prevalent among pianists a few years 
ago.) 

3. Discontinue pressure immediately after 
tone-production; continued pressure means un¬ 
necessary fatigue. 

4. Use the whole weight of the arm for big 
tone-production. 

5. Make use of a rolling motion of the elbow 
for throwing weight from one side of the hand 
to the other, or even from finger to finger. 


MAKING MISTAKES AT THE LESSON. 

One of the most frequent exclamations that 
teachers hear at the commencement of lessons is 
this: “I don’t know how it is, but I can always play 
finely at home. When I come to my lesson I make 
so many mistakes that I never think of making when 
I practice.” * 

If you are a teacher, you have probably heard this 
thousands of times. If you are a pupil, you prob¬ 
ably have said it many times. It is a very annoying 
condition and one for which it is somewhat difficult 
to prescribe a remedy. The cause, however, is very 
readily discovered. The nervous condition of the 
pupil is quite different when practicing aloud and 
when at the lesson. The pupil may have practiced 
with great faithfulness and have attained some com¬ 
mendable ability to play a piece at home. When 
confronted with the idea that there is someone 
present who may know more about music, the men¬ 
tal control over the fingers seems to fairly slip away 
despite all efforts to retain it. Sometimes this is 
due to the fact that the pupils have not given suffi¬ 
cient time to securing the right kind of a mental con¬ 
trol. They practice too rapidly and do not give 
sufficient attention to technical details and to the 
mental digestion of each phrase. Again, the excite¬ 
ment of the lesson leads them unconsciously to play 
at a much more rapid rate than they are accustomed 
to play the same piece at home. The pupil should 
always remember that the nervous strain of the les¬ 
son must invariably be reckoned with and that it is 
very unwise to play the piece at a tempo equal to or 
greater than that attempted at home. The lesson is, 
after all, the crucible in which the piece is tried out. 
If it stands the test of the lesson, it is doubtless in 
good condition. 
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THE ETUDE 


Letters From Our 


Readers 


We are convinced that among the rank and file 
of the readers of The Etude, there are teachers and 
students who could send us letters upon vital musical 
topics of the day that would be well worth publish¬ 
ing. In order to encourage these writers we will 
give one subscription to The Etude fpr every letter 
accepted. The letters should be not more than 500 
words, nor less than 400 words in length. They 
should be written upon one side of the paper only, 
and should be distinctly marked, “For The Etude 
Letter Box.” They must not be articles but letters. 
While they must bear upon practical musical edu¬ 
cational subjects, they must be filled with human 
interest. Every word, every line, every paragraph 
must be necessary, pertinent to the subject of the 
letter and alive with enthusiasm. Do not choose 
deep or involved subjects. We want letters upon 
everyday problems, opinions or relations of ex¬ 
periences that will help the teacher or student to 
work better. Of course, only a few letters can be 
accepted, but even if you do not have your letter 
accepted, you will have had the advantgae of putting 
your thoughts into tangible shape, and this is one 
of the best mental practices in which the teacher 
or student can indulge. 


NOTES VS. STYLE. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

One of the most serious errors made by music 
teachers of to-day is that they mistake “note teach¬ 
ing” for music teaching. The style of the composi¬ 
tion and its interpretation seem to have become en¬ 
tirely without the province of some teachers, and 
they spend their time solely in determining whether 
the pupil puts down the right notes at the right time. 

If our present-day teachers get their pay for teach¬ 
ing notes alone they are extortioners in the first 
degree. There are few students of music beyond 
the lowest degrees of proficiency who cannot de¬ 
cipher, at once, every note on the printed page, and 
give its representative tone. There is also not a 
pianola on the market that cannot baffle, in me¬ 
chanical exactitude, the technic of even our best 
artists. But which do you prefer to hear, Pader¬ 
ewski, or your baby brother pushing the pedals of 
your neighbor’s pianola? 

I was once offered the privilege of attending a 
pupils’ recital (on the organ) at which some fifteen 
or twenty students played compositions ranging from 
the first grade of difficulty up to Bach’s master¬ 
pieces and the technic-trying sonatas of Guilmant. 
At the close of this recital the teacher gave his 
usual talk, mainly on the subject of “notes vs. style.” 
He complained bitterly that they (his pupils) in¬ 
variably came with the lesson only half learned. 
Consequently, he had time at the lesson hour only for 
correcting wrong notes, and never had the oppor¬ 
tunity of teaching interpretation. 

This man, a master of style and notes as he was, 
had the habit of stopping a pupil every time he’ 
heard or saw a wrong note, and having the passage 
repeated, even though the error was due to an ac¬ 
cident, and not as the result of ignorance or faulty 
practice. 

Now we would not for a minute advocate in¬ 
attention to notes. Notes form the material into 
which we put style. Every teacher will admit that 
there is a time, which comes again and again in 
his busy life, when he is a little lax in his own 
work, and when errors creep in, which are always 
more telling to himself than to his average hearer. 
These times must be guarded against in both teacher 
and pupil, but to be constantly boring the life out 
of a pupil, by paying supreme attention to trying 
to accomplish the impossible, is, to say the least, 
out of place in the common-sense world of to-day. 
Let it be stated a little more plainly that we firmly 
believe it to be impossible for the average pupil, of 
only a few years’ experience, to play a lesson for 
the teacher, whose great superiority he recognizes, 
without making quite a few mistakes. There is a 
calm composure and supreme command over self 
which comes only after years of experience in our 
chosen vocation, whatever it may be. 


Let us consider ourselves and see whether we may 
not be the cause of our nervous pupils’ wrong notes, 
by putting too much emphasis on exactness, and, 
consequently, an additional strain on his already 
busy mind. As the next lesson hour draws near, let 
it be remembered what Ries says of Beethoven as a 
teacher, “Comparatively careless as to the right notes 
being played, but angry at once at any failure 
in expression or nuance, or in apprehension of the 
character of the piece, saying that the first might 
be an accident, but that the other showed want of 
knowledge, or feeling, or attention.” 

T. S. G. B. 


A NOVEL “COUNTING” HINT. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

I enclose a little experience I had in teaching, 
which I thought might be of use to some other 
teacher. 

My pupil was a dear little creature with a flower¬ 
like face and a halo of golden hair, and was 
struggling with the mysteries of the first music 
lessons. As time went on she absolutely refused to 
“count.” Surely it could not be stubborness! She 
seemed to thoroughly understand, but her rose-bud 
lips were sealed and not a sound would issue from 
them. An appeal was sent to mamma, all to no 
avail. 

Then a bright thought came and at the lesson 
hour when the little fingers were behaving so well 
but still with no counting to be heard, I said, “Let 
us take turns counting, you can say the first, I the 
second, you the third, I the fourth. Now say yours 
out loud so I will knbw where to say mine.” 

A smile flitted across her face. It was a new game, 
and the counting began. So earnest did she become 
that in attempting to count her “turn,” she was 
soon unconsciously counting the second and fourth 
also and discovered that counting wasn’t such a 
dreadful thing after all. It was “just fun.” 

‘I have used this plan with many a little pupil 
whose lips were otherwise sealed and it proved 
satisfactory in every case. 

Flora J. Manlove. 


TONE PRODUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

In an article on tone production on the piano i 
the January number of The Etude, Mr. Herve I 
Wilkins closes some very interesting and, I thinl 
sound remarks by saying, “It follows from the abov 
reasoning and explanations that the use of snappin 
finger motions and a solely percussive touch ca 
not result in expressive piano tones.” Tyndall say 
that when the hammer of a pianoforte remains i: 
contract with the string three-sevenths of th 
period of vibration of the fundamental tone, the in 
tensity . of the overtone is nine, estimating th 
foundation tone at one hundred. When, howevei 
the duration of contact is diminished to three 
wentieths of the period of the vibration of the funda 
mental tone, the intensity of the harmonic rises t< 
357, while, when the string is sharply struck'with : 
very hard hammer, the intensity amounts to co?’ 
f. r °™ tbl ® may safely infer that as the mode o 
attack determines the rapidity of the movement o 
the hammer, it also determines how long it wil 
remain in contact with the string, for the quicknes: 
l th n t eb °- d wdI be determined by the rapidity oi 
the attack; hence, no matter what kind of an actior 
mfnf T “21 ha ?V th ,? mode of att *ck must deter 
tTe tone K ' ang£arbe ( clan ff-tint) or quality oi 
I think that the direction to “strike the fingers 
like hammers” has caused much misapprehension' 

throw 6 ? IreCtlon 1S good enough, for one does not 
throw a hammer at a nail, but guides its direrti™ 
a tactful muscular control. Taken in this sense the 
■ p ayer should not lose control of the finger“ mil ft 


sure —finger pressure.” This, touch requires con¬ 
joint action between the extensor and flexor muscles 
of the fingers, and, when it is attained, the delicacy 
of touch will permit the player to get the best tone 
from the piano. Again Christiani says close at¬ 
tention to accents has a surprising effect in improv¬ 
ing the touch. How? Because he demands that 
accents be given with the pressure touch, the effort 
to make the softer notes properly causes the ex¬ 
tensor muscle to check the flexor in its descent, and 
this action is the basis of, a good melody touch, out 
of which very naturally by touching lightly the pas¬ 
sage touch is developed, because in the melody touch 
the key is held down until its neighbor is clear 
down, that is, you transfer the pressure from one 
note to another, while in the passage touch the 
hand lies so lightly on the keys that the moment 
the second finger feels its key the first key is re¬ 
leased, thus making rapidity possible. Again 
Christiani says, “A really great pianist may show 
his superiority by striking a single note.” How? 
By so gauging the rapidity of his touch that he gets 
the best tone the piano is capable of. This may, 
perhaps, be done instinctively; then it is, as the 
Germans say, done “by the grace of God.” It may 
be said that the cultivation of this slow touch will 
result in a sluggish action of the hand, but there is 
more precision when the two muscles work con¬ 
jointly than when the finger is thrown or dropped 
and momentary control of the extensor muscle is 
lost. As soon as the sensation of conjoint mus¬ 
cular action is recognized and established, it en¬ 
hances speed instead of being an obstacle to it. 

A new piano with soft hammers does not show 
the difference in touch greatly, but a piano with the 
hammers somewhat hardened by use will show it 
plainly, and such an instrument should be used in 
determining the question. If the difference is plain 
in such an instrument, the principle holds good with 
all pianos, and accounts for the different "touches” of 
pianists, for no matter how great a “genius” the 
performer may be, he can not make a tone from the 
piano without mechanical means. The genius instinc¬ 
tively employs the muscles of his hand in such a 
manner as to get the best tone, and when his method 
is known, may it not be employed, to some ex¬ 
tent at least, by those less gifted? 

Elmer Cook, 
Philippine Islands. 


NOME. 

To the Editor of The Etude : 

I cannot say how much pleased I was to rea< 
Mrs. N. S. Carey’s idea on scale practice in the Ma 
Etude. 

My opinion is that the tonic minor should b 
taught before the relative minor, but the differenci 
in the signature must be made clear to the student 
as it will be useless, as far as comprehension wil 
go; then the relative minor and its signature. 

Do not be satisfied with knowing all the scales 
you must also know the chords, both major anc 
minor. 

One word for our good friend, the metronome 
In the first place, it surely is a help for our nervous 
system. I have noticed many articles, but I would 
hke to suggest my plan. Many think there should 
be a beat for every sixteenth-note, but in case of a 
few measures in triplets in the right or left hand, 
what are you going to do? My P l a „ G f work is to 
d W ' th fiftyfor an eighth-note, and if triplets 
’ . ey wd ” ot always be in both hands, and 
your time will be correct throughout the piece, 
fneed f r ! CtlCed '* 3 while and stead ily increased the 
nZt -l V th fifty f0f quarter -note and steadily 

Se the’ 1 T e Sh ° uld be measures whi <* * tick - 

Play them hke theTeTb S,Xteenth - n0te until you can 
The metronomic rate should only be keot ad- 
Sain n ff tb tU ^ begi " ‘° stumb,e - try it slow 
on and SamC resu£t ’ dr0 P wb at you are working 
on and take up something else. 

to explain° e hink tv r yourself; a teacher has not time 
an sp "d M, e 7 h l hlng duHng the ^sson hour. You 
if you don>| l w ° Bey y ° U want for instruction; 
Progress ** y ° UrSelf ’ you ™ke slow 

Mss. John Galbraith. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 

CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 

The Teachers’ Round Table is "The Etude’s ” Department of Advice for Teachers. If you 
have any vexing problem in your daily work write to the Teachers’ Round Table, 
and if we feel that your question demands an answer that will be of interest 
to our readers we will be glad to print your questions and the answer 


TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. 

The Reed Organ Student. 

had 1 so much help from the department, I would like 
to ask for a little advice. I am a young teacher of the 
piano, and have also studied the pipe organ. I now 
have one pupil who wishes lessons on a small reed 
organ. I was far advanced on the piano and thor¬ 
oughly conversant with all the scales and arpeggi 
before I studied the organ. I would like to know if 
I should teach the scales and arpeggi with their vari¬ 
ous motions in same manner as upon the piano? Also, 
would you suggest a course of study that might be 
used with beginners on the reed organ, as well as 
those who have made a little progress?” 

This is a problem that is liable to confront any 
teacher at any time. The reed organ is an instru¬ 
ment capable of* furnishing much pleasure, when 
rightly handled. It needs special attention, and, in¬ 
deed, most piano players make but a sorry effect 
upon it in their first attempts. It is used in many 
small churches and those who have to play it should 
give it careful attention. It is found in many homes 
throughout the country, coupled with a laudable 
desire to make best use of it. It is not found in as 
great numbers now as in the days before the advent 
of the cheap piano. But, judging from the sounds 
that emanate from some of these instruments, after 
they have been used for a time, a well-played organ 
could furnish much more pleasure. 

As far as the motions of hands and fingers are 
concerned, they should be precisely the same as upon 
the piano. The correct finger stroke for the piano is 
the correct stroke for the organ, the only difference 
being that the various gradations in the strength of 
the blow are not necessary, as an increase of power 
is not gained in that way. The great difference be¬ 
tween the two instruments lies in the application of 
legato, which is much more constant upon the organ. 
Piano pupils when properly taught should possess 
this legato, as no true legato can be produced upon 
the piano without it, but I am sorry to say it is not 
so universal as it ought to be. It would be most ad¬ 
vantageous if every piano student could practice 
upon a reed organ for a little time every day until 
the real meaning of legato could be thoroughly 
understood and felt. The nature of piano tone is 
such that it is difficult to train young and unde¬ 
veloped ears to distinguish a good and poor legato. 
The discriminative power itself needs much train¬ 
ing. 

Therefore your beginning organ student should be 
trained in exactly the same manner as a piano pupil. 
As he advances, the paths will diverge, because of the 
multitude of piano effects that are not possible upon 
the organ, due in considerable degree to the pedal. 
Exercises for finger, wrist and hand motions should 
be the same. Scales, arpeggi and finger exercises for 
the cultivation of facility upon the keyboard should 
be taken up in the same manner as upon the piano, 
although they cannot, of course, be practiced in the 
same extended forms. Theodore Presser’s “First 
Steps in Pianoforte Study,” is an admirable book 
from which to teach the preliminaries. With this 
may be taken Landon’s “School of Reed Organ 
Playing,” in four books, representing as many 
grades. “Classic and Modern Gems for Reed Organ,” 
will provide you with a choice collection of pieces. 
When the pupil, is near the completion of these, it 
will be time for you to make preparation for the next 
steps. I would advise in all such cases that the 
work be done thoroughly, as when the interest is 
once aroused in students, they are very likely to 
want to continue their work by taking up the study 
of the piano. 

Piano Instruction for Voice Students. 

“I should like to ask for a little information- relative 
to learning to read music at sight, and also to learning 
to play the piano well enough to be able to accompany 
my own singing. I have taken a number of piano les- 


present taking vocal lessons, and am anxious to learn 
enough about the piano, and, if possible, to master the 
art of sight reading to such an extent that 1 may he 

Your progress upon the piano will defend upon 
the intelligence of your teacher, the amount of intel¬ 
ligent application you bestow upon it, the amount 
of your natural aptitude and your age. Elsewhere 
in this department you will find a consideration of 
this latter qualification. If you have a good teacher, 
follow his directions explicitly. For learning to 
read piano music at sight get pieces that seem easy 
to you and play them through, one after the other, 
at proper tempo. For this practice do not learn 
them and do not repeat many times. As soon as a 
piece is learned, it is no longer being read at sight. 
In oi;der to have enough music to practice, buy one 
of the various collections of easy music. In order 
to acquire a feeling for chords, which is of great 
value to one in playing accompaniments, there is no 
better sight-reading exercise than taking the hymn 
book and playing the tunes, one after the other, 
from cover to cover. If you will practice these, 
without repetition, up to time, thus training the eye 
to quickly grasp chord successions, you will doubt¬ 
less be surprised at the amount of progress you .will 
make in this class of work. The book can be played 
through several times to advantage. 

For vocal sight reading I have for years used 
“Sight Singing Exercises,” by Gilchrist, with great 
success. The collection of exercises is in three 
books. The first is a collection of diatonic time ex¬ 
ercises; the second, interval exercises. Although 
these exercises are more profitable when used under 
the direction of a teacher, yet you can practice them 
by yourself and acquire much facility. If you wish 
to gain substantial facility you will avoid the use 
of the do re me syllables. It is a good plan to prac¬ 
tice with the pitch names, A, B, C, D, etc., and with 
the scale numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in order to acquire 
a feeling for the relationship of the tones of the 
scale, but otherwise the syllable la will do for all 
practice. 

Securing Desirable Pupils. 

“I have been teaching the piano for nearly two 

pupils at a time. Can you suggest any way by which 
I can secure more? I live in a suburb of this large city, 
which is already overcrowded with both old and young 
teachers. I have repeatedly read in The Etude your 
advice to young teachers, not to teach in a large city 
at first, but circumstances do not permit of my leav¬ 
ing here at present.” 

Any advice that I may have given in regard to 
teaching in small communities did not mean that 
young teachers with homes and connections in large 
cities should migrate to small towns to find a clien¬ 
tele, or learn how to teach. You would find the 
small cities just as overcrowded. My advice in this 
regard was intended to try and offset the tendency 
in small towns among teachers to become discon¬ 
tented with their surroundings and lack of advan¬ 
tages, and to assume that if they could only locate 
in some large city they would more easily find pupils. 
In experimenting along this line, such teachers have 
generally met with cruel disappointment, finding 
their difficulties increasing a hundredfold on reach¬ 
ing the city. 

You would better advertise yourself in every way 
you can, and advertising does not mean only a card 
in the newspapers. But you will need to make your¬ 
self and your work felt in the community. Try and 
make yourself an active influence along as many 
lines as you can think of, and in connection with 
certain organizations. Bring people’s attention to 
your work as much as possible. Can you not ar¬ 
range recitals for your pupils. They may be small 
affairs in your own home, but they will set your 
pupils and their parents to talking, and the more 
vou can make people talk about you the better. 
Being a young teacher, you cannot expect pupils 


to come to you as readily as they would if you were 
older. They not only do not know about you yet, but 
feel uncertain of the quality of your work. A young 
person in every walk of life has to bide his time. 


Some Important Questions. 

“Will you please answer the following 
which are troubling me? 

“1. Why are dots used instead of writing 

le *‘2. Why 
“3. What 
pedal? 


that indicates the soft 


What does a 




s the third pedal o 


“8. How ci 
and forth beti 
“9. Why is 
could be writt 


ik one’s self of glancing back 
and keyboard? 

r B sharp used when F or C 


1. Simply as a convenient abbreviation. 

2. Originally to indicate legato. They are now 
commonly used to indicate phrasing. 

3. Una corda. 

4. Indicates that a heavy, marcato effect is de¬ 
sired, proportional, however, to the degree of power 
of the context. 

5. Two main divisions—finger and wrist staccato. 

6. Sustaining pedal—for prolonging single tones. 

7. Place the point of the finger on the edge of a 
table and let the entire weight of the hand rest upon 
it, adding much pressure as well, oscillating from the 
wrist up and down. Keep the finger in its correct, 
well-rounded position. Afterward raise finger high 
and strike as hard as possible on table. Practice 
faithfully every day until no further difficulty is 
experienced. Do not be discouraged if it takes 
weeks to bring about the desired result. 

8. By taking music that does not involve difficult 
positions, keeping the eyes fixed upon the music and 
refraining rigorously from looking at the hands. A 
certain amount of glancing back and forth is un¬ 
avoidable. 

9. Simply because in a given condition F or C 
could not be written. There are seven letters rep¬ 
resenting the seven tones of the diatonic scale. In 
writing the diatonic succession upon the staff no 
letter can be repeated. In writing the scale of F 
sharp, for example, the letter succession must be F, 
G, A, B, C, D, E, F. Each of the letters is sharped 
except B. If the last two letters were written as 
you suggest, F and F sharp, the ’succession would 
not be diatonic, for F would appear twice and E not 
at all. As a curiosity in this connection the follow¬ 
ing represents the sounds of the scale of C major, 
although only three letters are used. I think it will 
represent graphically to your eye, however, why the 
seven letters must be used in order to logically pre¬ 
sent the diatonic succession. 



Starting Music Late in Life. 

“Can a man begin music at the age of twenty and 
accomplish much?” 

It is impossible to predicate exactly in regard to 
this. There is always the possibility of an exception 
to all experience. It depends altogether on how 
much you wish to accomplish. If you desire to 
become a virtuoso pianist the probability is that yftu 
will fail; but if you have a love for music and will 
intelligently apply yourself, you can, without doubt, 
learn to play the piano brilliantly, which is as much 
as one can say of the majority of players. Virtuoso 
pianists are few and far between. The trouble with 
learning to play the piano after maturity is that the 
tendency of the muscles is to become stiff, and, of 
the ligaments, to lose all pliability. Consequently 
those who acquire a control over their hands during 
their yonthful years have an incalculable advantage. 
Indeed a child can hardly begin too early to get 
used to the keyboard. Under such conditions the 
muscles and ligaments naturally grow and conform 
themselves to the desired conditions during the years 
of constant practice. After maturity they become 
set and assume conditions that are only overcome by 
the utmost resolution. It is impossible to fix any 
definite age limit for the setting of the muscles. It 
varies with different individuals. One celebrated 
virtuoso is reputed to have acquired the most of his 
technic after the age of twenty-eight, but this is 

{Continued on page 40s.) 
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THE ETUDE 


Explanatory Notes on Etude Music 

Practical Teaching Hints and Advice for Progressive Students and Teachers 
By MR. PRESTON WARE OREM 


SCHERZO, OP. 16, No. 2—MENDELSSOHN. 

This composition is number two of the set of 
three piano pieces Op. 16, which were originally 
published under the title “Fantasies” or “Caprices.” 
They were written in 1829 during a sojourn of the 
composer in England. In a letter to a friend he 
calls them “three of my best piano compositions.” 
The “Capriccio” in E minor, now known as 
“Scherzo,” is perhaps the most popular of the three 
pieces. It reveals the composer in one of his 
favorite moods. In its fairy-like delicacy it re¬ 
minds one very much of the music to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Indeed, it is in the same key as 
the overture, a key, by the way, which seems to 
have been a favorite with Mendelssohn, since he 
also employed it for the celebrated “Concerto” for 
violin, for some of the “Songs without Words,” 
“Rondo Capriccioso” and a number of other com¬ 
positions. In music descriptive of fairy-land Men¬ 
delssohn excelled. In writing these three pieces, 
Op. 16, Mendelssohn seems to have had certain 
definite ideas in mind. The first piece of the set, 
the “Andante and Allegro” in A was suggested by 
the perfume of softie carnations and bears the motto 
“Roses and Carnations in Plenty,” The “Scherzo” 
No. 2, beginning with the reiterated high B’s suggests 
a passage played on the “faerie trumpet” of a tiny 
woodland. flower, a spray of which the composer 
drew on the margin of the music paper. Mendels¬ 
sohn’s piano playing is said to have been charac¬ 
terized by a delicacy of touch and tone not exceeded 
even by Chopin and Thalberg. His technique was 
fluent and remarkably accurate. He must have been 
at his very best in the performance of pieces of this 
style. 

The foregoing is intended to furnish the student 
with some idea as to the proper rendition of the 
piece under consideration. Note the “faerie 
trumpets” at the beginning. As played by Lesch- 
etizky and as indicated in his editing, this opening 
passage is to be 'divided between the hands. Al¬ 
though very possibly it was not so executed by the 
composer, it is nevertheless in accordance with 
modern technical views, and will certainly add to 
the clarity and necessary crispness of the execution. 
The principal theme in staccato must be played with 
the most extreme lightness and delicacy, remind¬ 
ing one of the evolutions of an elfin ballet. The 
occassional sustained notes are again suggestive of 
the “faerie trumpet.” They must ring out against 
the staccato passages. .Beginning with the 16th 
measure the trumpet call and the dance theme are 
very cleverly combined. At the 31st measure a deep¬ 
er sustained tone is heard, typical perhaps of a wood¬ 
land hunting horn. The arpeggio work beginning at 
the close of the 47th measure must begin very softly 
in order to prepare the way for the lengthy crescendo 
which follows. This must be worked up to a strong 
climax. Beginning with the 58th measure there is 
a bravura passage in octaves. Passages of this 
sort appear to have been favorites with Mendelssohn 
and' appear in many of his piano pieces. They are 
to be played with force and brilliancy. Note well 
the contrast following the octave passage between 
the fortissimo trumpet call and the pianissimo frag¬ 
ment of the dance theme. The flowing cantilena be¬ 
ginning at the 70th measure must be played with 
much expression. This is also one of Mendelssohn’s 
characteristic thematic passages. The ascending 
trumpet call just before the change to the E major 
may be taken to represent a signal for the close 
of the dance, and the whole piece dies away in 
the softest pianissimo. 


ROMANCE—A. JENSEN. 

Adolpii Jensen (1837-1879) is known as a disciple 
of Schumann. He was practically self-taught and 
was one of a group of composers the product of the 
romantic movement headed by Schumann. He is 
chiefly known as a song composer, but his piano 
pieces are of much beauty and of some originality. 
This “Romance” is one of his characteristic works. 
It must be rendered with song-like effect, 


the broad phrases of the melody being brought 
out with round full tone. The tenor part 
assigned to the left hand should also be well 
brought out, giving the effect of a duet for 
soprano and tenor. The accompanying tones are to 
be subordinated. 

This piece will amply repay careful study, it 
is a fine specimen of'the singing style as applied to 
the piano -and will afford excellent opportunity for 
the cultivation of the true legato. 

LANDLER, OP. 21, No. 5—KARGANOFF. 

The landler was originally a slow Austrian waltz, 
danced in quiet, equal steps. In modern times it 
has become a characteristic dance and has been ideal¬ 
ized by many composers, beginning with Beethoven. 
One of the best known landler is the famous waltz 
in Weber’s “Freischutz.” Genari Karganoff (1858- 
. 1890), a Russian composer and pianist, was a pupil 
of Reinecke and of Brassiu. He has been a prolific 
composer for the piano, particularly of pieces in the 
smaller forms and of characteristic style. This 
landler is from a set of pieces, Op. 21, and is a genial 
and highly characteristic work in which the com¬ 
poser has aptly caught the spirit of the old dance. 
It must be played with strict attention to the rythmic 
swing and with due observance of all the dynamic 
signs; and not too fast. Attention is called to the 
“Musette” or bag-pipe effect of the passage in C 
major. _ 

FABLE-RAFF. 

This is a characteristic piece of much interest and 
beauty. Joachim (1822-1882) was a talented and ex¬ 
tremely prolific composer. This Fable is one of the 
most popular of his shorter piano pieces. It is of 
but moderate difficulty. It requires clean playing 
and delicacy of touch. The piece is to be taken at 
a rather rapid pace and the baritone melody in the 
left hand with which it opens is to be given out 
firmly and in a pointed manner. The arpeggios 
with which the theme is accompanied on its second 
appearance must be played in a rippling manner. 
The middle section in B major must be played 
smoothly and with accurate phrasing, in the man¬ 
ner of a string quartet, the inner voices being well 
brought out. All the ornamental passages should be 
played with extreme delicacy. 


SECOND SERENADE—KOELLING. 

This is the most recent composition of this vet¬ 
eran composer. His First Serenade has been a great 
success, and we venture to think that his second will 
be equally well liked. The fact that it is a serenade 
gives a clue to its proper interpretation. All the 
staccato passages must be played crisply in the 
manner of the plucking of stringed instruments. The 
melody is to be delivered in the manner of one sing¬ 
ing. The entire piece is graceful and elegant. It 
should not be taken at too slow a pace. 




wa a iyusasukh;. 


ALETTER. 


V 1 1 Ji— 


This is a dainty little piece in the style of the ol 
dance. The rhythm must be well marked and th 
whole piece played in a stately manner, very pre 
cisely, reminding one of court ladies and gallant 
participating in the dignified and deliberate figures c 
the old fashioned dance. 


xvv^Oll«IVlrix^ i—W HalL,. 

This composition is an important novelty by - 
American composer. It is an excellent example ■ 
the better style of drawing room music The e- 
pressive opening theme should be well brought oi 
somewhat in the manner of a ’cello solo the a. 
compamment being played lightly and well subordi, 
ated. The middle section should be played in 
rather agitated manner working up to a clima 
before the return of the first theme. Careful a 
tention to the fingering indicated, and to all tl 
marks of phrasing and expression, will add much i 
the proper rendition and interpretation of this piec 


OFFERTORY IN G,^FOR^ THE ORGAN—A. F. 

This is another novelty by a successful American 
woman composer. This piece may be played ef¬ 
fectively on any two-manual organ, and may be 
successfully adapted for even a smaller instrument. 
If performed on a two or three-manual organ, the 
right hand melody should be played on the swell 
with either the “Vox Humana” stop or some other 
soft reed, or a soft combination of reedy quality. 
If the “Tremulant” is a good one it may also be 
drawn. The left hand accompaniment should be 
played either on the “Choir” or the “Great,” prefer¬ 
ably with the “Melodia” or “Clarabella.” This piece 
is useful for a variety of purposes, either as an open¬ 
ing number for church service, as an offertory, or as 


THE SUMMER GIRL WALTZ—LINDSAY. 

This is a useful little teaching or recreation piece 
for pupils well along in the second grade or about 
the beginning of the third grade. Its definite 
rhythmic swing and catchy melodies render it useful 
for. dancing purposes in addition to its value as a 
teaching piece. As a recreation piece it is sure to 
be much appreciated by young players. This piece 
should be played very steadily and in strict time, 
with firm accentuation. 


CHROMATIC POLKA—HEINS. 

This is a clever little teaching piece, calculated 
to familiarize the pupil in a pleasing and interesting 
manner with the chromatic scale. There are very 
few such pieces, and this is one of the best we 
have seen. It certainly affords a very pleasant 
medium for acquiring the chromatic scale, its fin¬ 
gering, and its manner of use in a musical com¬ 
position. 


MOONBEAMS—WORTHINGTON. 

This piece is one of a set entitled “Scenes on the 
Niagara.” It is of the barcarolle type with a very 
taking rhythm, and a characteristic swaying motion. 
It must not be played too fast. It demands smooth-’ 
ness of execution throughout and the singing tone. 
It should be played tenderly, with poetic expression. 


BARCAROLLE FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO— 
ATHERTON. 

This is a charming composition for violin and 
piano. The violin part is not at all difficult, but 
requires tasteful and expressive playing. The piano 
part is interesting and quite independent, it should 
be played very neatly and well subordinated to the 
solo instrument. 


DELTA KAPPA EPSILON MARCH (4 hands)— 
PEASE. 

This is an old favorite, written in the grand 
march style, and now newly arranged for four 
hands. It will make an excellent exhibition piece, 
or an opening or closing number for a pupils’ re¬ 
cital. It might also be used for marching purposes, 
at commencements or similar gatherings. 


Three songs will be found in our music pages this 
month,^two of them very decided novelties. Wil- 
hams “Only Waiting” is a touching sacred song 
which should be much appreciated by church singers, 
it is especially suitable to be used at evangelistic 
services or at devotional meetings, and should prove 
effective and popular with congregations when sung 
in an expressive manner. 

J. Lewis Browne’s “Lullaby” is a new work by a 
successful and experienced song composer. The 
composer regards this song as one of his best. It 
in l y artistic in »ts simplicity; one of the best 
u abys we have seen in a long time, and destined 
o ake high rank. It is par excellence a singer’s 
song. Attention is called particularly to the canonic 
e , et 7 , f acc °nipaniment. wherein the tenor voice 
ot the left hand imitates the vocal melody at the 
is ance of one measure, also to the humming re¬ 
frain in triple time. 

Galloway’s "Gypsy Trail” is a striking song of 
the vigorous manly type. Mr. Galloway has made 

ver^f“ mL- hapPy settin * of Kipling’s celebrated 

should find SOng , ls a,read y highly popular and 
readers Tt \ we,come among our Etude 

with ’ 11 * hol ! Id be sung in declamatory style. 

ment sh^id”*! Spint ' The rh y thm of ‘he accompani¬ 
ment should be well marked. 
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FABLE 

FABLIAU J. RAFF, Op. 75, No. 2 
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Dedicated-to my sister, Begina Weil 


ROSEMARY 


"There’s rosemary,ithat’s for remembrance] pray you love, remember: 

Hamlet, Act IV, Scene V. 


Slawly, With expression, and tenderly m.m.J=66 


HENRI WEIL 
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Registration: 

/Sw.Vox Humana, or Soft Reed, 8' (Trem.ad lib.) 
I Ch.or Gt. Melodia 8' 

VPed Soft 16'& 8' 


OFFERTORY 

inG 

for the Organ 
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DELTA KAPPA EPSILON MARCH 


Arr. by W. P. Mero. PrimO 

Tempodi Marcia m.m.^=1oo A.H.PEASE 
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THE SUMMER GIRL 
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aKARGANOEF, Op.21,No.5 
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To-Ella May Smith 

THE GYPSY TRAIL 


TOD B. GALLOWAY, Op. 30, N? 2 

RUDYARD KIPLING 



Fine ntf 
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the etude 




To Mr. W. L. Sanderson, Altoona, Pa. 


FRANCES L. MAEO 

. Andant e M.M.J = 72 


To Mr. rv. jj. aim"*' -- 

ONLY WAITING 

Sacred Song 

p dolce 


T. D. WILLIAMS 



-I ' Y V ^ -T" i.ii t {L Jim _ rner Of the day’s last beam is 

°t:Z Have the ATL S-^g ^ 



break - ing Thro’ the twi-light soft and gray. f _ erS)ga th-er quickly Theselast ripe hours of my 

_ w Tr«ad it’s oath-wav to the skies. F r-B 



heart, For the bloom of life is with-ered, And I hast • en to de-part. On-ly wait-ing, till the 
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F. K ATHERTON 
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Voice Department 

Edited Monthly by Experienced Specialists 
Editor for June, Dr. B. Frank Walters, Jr. 
Editor for July, Mr. D. A. Clippinger 
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ie Voice Depai 


ti The Etude to present 
an opportunity as 
n opinions. Accord- 

* ,’n Disced underTheTditorial direction of a 

can citifs. Dr. Walters is a singer and is a 
mAber of a family^* amgero wV have won 

abroad! presents some very interesting 

Minfin ter^s that weX? our readers 
Jan readily comprehend—E ditor of Tub 

essentials of scientific 
VOICE TRAINING. 


The art of the singer is founded upon 
two elements: (a) Temperament, 

which is the capacity to feel the spirit 
of a composition combined with a 
natural talent for expressing such feel¬ 
ing to others; (b) technic, which in its 
broadest sense means —the way the 
vocal instrument is used in the effort 
toward expressing feeling. 

The true artist is equipped in both 
directions. He not only possesses the 
ability to feel and the desire to express, 
but has mastered his technic so as to 
give full expression to the feeling. 
Temperament is part of the real indi¬ 
vidual; it may be acquired by living, by 
experience, but never by study alone. 
A sufficient technic can, however, be 
acquired only by study, by practice— 
conscious or unconscious—by growth. 

If it be true that there can be no ex¬ 
pression without something to express, 
it is equally true, and much more pain¬ 
ful, that there can be no expression, 
whatever the agony of desire, without 
the orderly adjustment and coordina¬ 
tion of the body. There is a form of 
brain disorder called “aphasia,” where, 
as a result of disease or injury, the 
individual is unable to form words into 
speech, though he thinks them clearly 
enough and knows just what he wants 
to say; but the delicate mould for word 
forms in the brain can not perform its 
function, and so the man talks gibber¬ 
ish and knows that he is talking gibber¬ 
ish. We occasionally read accounts of 
people in a state of trance, conscious— 
as afterwards discovered—of everything 
going on around them, but unable to 
indicate by the slightest sound or move¬ 
ment that they are yet alive. Here 
there is no lack of desire to express; 
they are burning with the anguish of 
things unsaid; but, like Demosthenes, 
the Grecian orator of old, they are in¬ 
articulate. 

We are bound by our bodily limita¬ 
tions—“we,” the thinkers, we who feel, 
who desire to express; we the real in¬ 
dividuals as distinct from the physical 
organisms, our bodies. How true this 
is, is realized again in the realm of song 
by those who feel its inspiration, who 
long to manifest its beauty and power 
from their own lips, but who fail be¬ 
cause of an imperfect instrument. 
They may know just how the music 
should be sung, the delicate shades of 
expression, the proper length of a 
phrase; but what can they do if a 
pianissimo is impossible, if, when they 
attempt a high tone forte the voice goes 
to pieces, if the tone incontinently dies 
away from lack of breath in attempting 
a phrase which must not be broken? 


Such people may be innate artists, but 
they lack the means of expressing it to 
the world. 

A voice trainer is called upon to 
make singers—to help those who feel 
but are unable to fully express. There 
are teachers everywhere for style, inter¬ 
pretation, repertoire, but the supplying 
of an adequate technic in its fullest 
sense, to those who have it not, is more 
or less hit-or-miss with them. This 
article will deal with the development 
and control of the vocal instrument 
itself; not because it is more important 
than the other department, but be¬ 

cause it is not so well understood. 

How the Mind Directs in Singing. 

By controlling and regulating 

through the ’breathing muscles the 
force, volume and continuity of the 
breath current. 

By controlling and regulating 

through the muscles acting upon the 
vocal cords, their degree of resistance, 
to the breath current, and thus the 
power of the tone. 

By controlling and regulating 

through the muscles acting upon the 
vocal cords, their rate and mode of 
vibration, and thus the pitch of tone. 

By controlling and regulating with 
the other movable parts of the vocal 
tract, the shape or relative dimensions 
of the channel through which the sound 
waves are transmitted to the external 
air, and thus the quality of the tone. 

It is important to remember that' the 
vocal cords produce tone not by their 
own vibrations, as do strings, but by 
cutting the breath current into a series 
of many puffs per second. These strike 
upon that portion of the atmosphere in 
immediate contact with the vocal cords 
and throw it into waves which are 
transmitted to the external air and be¬ 
come vocal tone. Other things being 
equal, the larger the vocal cords the 
more powerful the tone; but if the re¬ 
sistance offered by the vocal cords is 
not sufficient to vocalize all the breath 
sent, then the tone becomes “breathy” 
and lacks the proper ring and cannot 
be made as loud as a tone produced by 
smaller but properly resistant vocal 
cords. 

The Law of Breath Control. 

When singers are unable to sustain 
their tones long enough to phrase 
properly they say they need “breath 
control.” They have heard the popular 
phrase: “Proper singing is altogether 
a question of the breath,” and when 
they feel the breath exhausting and the 
tone slipping from them they think 
there must be something wrong with 
the way they take or send out the 
breath. The trouble is not with the 
breath, however, but with the vocal 
cords in not giving sufficient resistance 
to the breath. If the edges of the vocal 
cords are not properly tightened, more 
breath passes out than is needed to pro¬ 
duce tone and there is not sufficient 
reserve left to draw upon for any sus¬ 
tained singing. 

This matter of resistance is well il¬ 
lustrated in the attempts of a novice to 
produce a tone on a cornet or clari¬ 


net. When I first tried it I grew dizzy 
from breath exhaustion; the breath left 
me, I couldn’t hold it back at all and 
still I produced no sound to speak of. 
Yet there wasn’t anything wrong with 
my breathing apparatus or the way I 
used it. I simply didn’t know how to 
tighten my lips so as to hold back the 
breath and utilize instead of waste it at 
the mouthpiece of the nstrument. 

Now the vocal cords are sometimes 
spoken of as the “vocal lips,” so that 
the simile is perfect; and it follows that, 
in singing, as with wind instruments, 
we must tighten the edges of the aper¬ 
ture through which the breath passes 
before we can produce a satisfactory 
tone or gain sustaining power. Other¬ 
wise the breath will go because there is 
nothing to hold it back. Trying to econ¬ 
omize by holding the breath back in 
the lungs will not help matters, for the 
tone simply becomes weaker and the 
breath continues to waste, though at a 
slower rate. Neither is it a question 
of large lung capacity. I have under 
observation constantly singers of only 
160 to 170 cu. in. by the spirometer, 
who can easily sustain phrases that 
others with less developed voices but 
greater lung capacity—200 to 250 cu. 
in.—cannot begin to sustain. 

What the singer needs is vocal cord 
control —a sufficient degree of resistance 
to vocalise all the breath sent. Let there 
be no misunderstanding of the word 
“resistance.” This does not mean any 
sort of constriction of the throat and 
is not to be aided by any local effort. 
The tightening of the edges of the vocal 
cords comes gradually through (1) a 
correct “placing” of the tone, and (2) 
sufficient practice or use to give the 
needed development. 

Breathing Hints. 

Is anything to be gained, then, by 
breathing exercises? Undoubtedly yes. 
If persistently practiced they in¬ 
crease lung capacity, which from every 
standpoint is a good thing, though not 
the only thing needed; they give better 
management of the breath, enabling the 
singer to send it forth in an even, 
steady stream instead of in jerks; and if 
properly practiced they make the singer 
take breath gracefully and unobtru¬ 
sively, which has much to do with the 
effect upon the audience. 

That noisy gasp made by many 
singers in taking breath should there¬ 
fore be avoided. It is due to not thor¬ 
oughly opening the throat: the inrush 
of air strikes against the partially closed 
vocal cords. Anyone can break him¬ 
self of this habit if he will simply take 
time and care to watch the matter 
whenever he practices until the new 
habit of thoroughly opening the throat 
is formed. 

Pulling up the chest and raising the 
shoulders is most inartistic and en¬ 
tirely unnecessary in taking breath. 
The largest bulk and most expansive 
parts of the lungs lie in the middle and 
lower regions of the chest cavity; the 
least expansive lie in the upper regions, 
where each lung runs to a point or 
“apex.” In order to secure the greatest 
amount of breath, make the greatest 
use of the largest parts of the lungs. 
Gain control of the diaphragm and the 
muscles which spread the middle and 
lower ribs. Fill the lower parts of the 
lungs first and then let the breath come 
upward, permitting a slight flattening 
in the abdominal region, but neither 
“drawing in” here nor unduly raising 
the chest above. This is for a full 
breath! A “catch breath” needs only 
the expansion around the waist and is 
practically unnoticed if taken in this 
way. I regret that space will not per¬ 
mit a full description of these breathing 
exercises. 


“RESONANCE.” A SIGNIFICANT 
EXPERIMENT. 

Find the pitch of a wide-mouthed 
empty bottle, holding a pint or more, 
by blowing across its mouth. Pour in 
water and you will find the pitch is 
raised. Raise it to the a below the 
middle c of the piano and hold over the 
mouth a vibrating tuning fork sound¬ 
ing this pitch, and the sound of the 
fork will be heard all over the room. 
This will require a large tuning fork— 
not the usual a fork which sounds the 
octave above. Get a smaller bottle and 
use it in the same way for the smaller 
forks, say the ordinary c fork; and 
again the sound will come out strongly. 
Then try the large fork over the small 
bottle and the small fork over the large 
bottle and there is no more sound than 
usual. 

“Resonance” means the original tone 
strengthened, reinforced or augmented 
by sound waves of the same rapidity 
from an independent source. When 
from a cavity, as in the case of the 
bottles, this source is called a “resona¬ 
tor.” Such resonators must contain 
just that volume of air which will make 
the pitch the same as the tone to be 
reinforced. In holding the large fork 
over the small bottle and the small 
fork over the large bottle, this, of 
course, is not the case and so there is 
not any resonance, and the sound of 
the forks is no louder than usual. 

Another source of resonance is from 
sounding-boards; but since there is no 
material in the human body dry 
enough to vibrate like a sounding- 
board it is manifestly absurd to speak 
of the roof of the mouth or the chest, 
or any other part of the anatomy, act¬ 
ing in this capacity, as some singers 
do. 

So-called “Nasal Resonance.” 

If we measure the air space in the 
larger of the two bottles mentioned 
above we will find it to be about 18 
cu. in. If instead of a bottle which is 
closed at one end we used a tube open 
at both ends, it would have to be about 
twice as long to resonate the same 
tone. Now the air space contained in 
the nose and behind it is not nearly as 
large as that of the smaller bottle—as 
anybody can see—and besides, the nose 
is open at both ends. Therefore the 
nose does not act as a resonator to the 
voice in the sense of strengthening, re¬ 
inforcing and augmenting the original 
tone produced by the vocal cords be¬ 
cause the volume of air contained is not 
large enough even for any of the mid¬ 
dle tones of the soprano voice, to say 
nothing of the bass and baritone voices. 
Then besides, in order to resonate more 
than one tone the air space would have 
to be made larger for the lower tones 
and smaller for the higher tones. This 
would require a nose like a slide-trom¬ 
bone. 

Further, anyone filling the nasal cavi¬ 
ties with water and retaining it there by 
keeping up the soft palate to prevent it 
running into the throat, while the nos¬ 
trils are pinched shut with the fingers, 
can get absolutely the same resonance 
in singing as with the nasal cavities 
empty. This is demonstrable at any 
time in a song. Every word may prop¬ 
erly be pronounced except those con¬ 
taining “mns” and “ns.” These are 
“nasals,” and require the passage of the 
air waves through the nose; but aside 
from this, the nose is absolutely inop¬ 
erative in singing as far as any possi¬ 
ble relation to resonance is concerned. 

This has an important bearing on 
voice training, because singers try to 
get by means of “nasal resonance” 
what it cannot give. For instance, I 
know a contralto who has forced up 
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her “chest” voice beyond its limit for 
years, breaking over about g or a into 
the “medium” voice, which is weak^and 
unsatisfactory. “Nasal Resonance” is 
now at last relied upon to solve all 
difficulties, but will it? Sbriglia, of 
Paris, uses it merely as a device to se¬ 
cure a special tone pose in certain parts 
of the voice. .He calls it “voix en 
masque,” and gives explicit directions 
how to avoid carrying the sound waves 
through the nose. Far from teaching 
that it makes the tone stronger, he dis¬ 
tinctly states that it is smaller and not 
so carrying as a more open production, 
as in fact the very term “voice in the 
mask” would indicate. In the case of 
the contralto referred to, the trouble 
is that her vocal cords, when vibrating 
in the “medium” voice, do not give 
sufficient resistance to the breath cur¬ 
rent to produce a tone of satisfactory 
vibrancy or volume: in the “chest 
voice they do; so she has used the 
“chest” voice until she couldn’t carry 
it any higher, and has thus made the 
"medium” voice all the weaker instead 
of strengthening it by carrying it down. 
Now. trying to “place the tone at the 
root of the nose,” thinking it “in the 
head,” sending it “into the mask of the 
face,” will not undo the harm wrought 
by the habits of years; for these are 
only more or less clumsy and inexact 
plans for securing a certain pose or 
direction of the tone after the vocal 
cords have produced the tone. What 
this contralto needs is wore tone in a 
certain region of the voice— not a 
different pose of the tone she has. This 
can come only from proper tone prac¬ 
tice in the weak region, and is not to 
be dodged by any “method” which is 
to substitute “knack” for development. 


DO REGISTERS REALLY EXIST? 

Who has not heard the average fe¬ 
male vaudeville singer or the Salvation 
Army lassie on the street corners strain 
up the “chest” voice as far as she could 
get it and then break over into a weak 
upper tone? This illustration of reg¬ 
istration is here offered to all those 
singers or teachers who deny vocal reg¬ 
isters. Either there is a change of 
vibrating mechanism or there is not. 
It is perfectly evident to trained and 
untrained listener alike that the voice 
changes somehow; if the change is ad¬ 
mitted, then these two registers, at 
least, are proved. Call it “chest” voice 
and “medium” voice, or “natural” voice 
and “falsetto,” or what you will; there 
are two different modes of vibration of 
the vocal cords, and the difference be¬ 
tween the voices is heard undeniably, 
and the change in the mode of vibra¬ 
tion of the vocal cords can be seen with 
the throat mirror. 

This identical change occurs in the 
voices of our great operatic artists, but 
it is made at the proper point in the 
scale, and the registers are equal in 
power and well blended. The vocal 
cords of a Schumann-Heink assume 
precisely the same vibrating mode at 
e, f or g (above middle c of the piano) 
that the vaudeville singer’s cords as¬ 
sume at a higher pitch; and, if Madame 
Schumann-Heink does not use “falsetto” 
—which nobody accuses her of doing— 
it lies in the fact that in using this 
upper register, her vocal cords give 
sufficient resistance to the breath cur¬ 
rent to make the tone strong and vi¬ 
brant, and therefore legitimate and true 
as opposed to the false or “falsetto” 
voice of the other. With the vaudeville 
singer the resistance is so little and the 
tone so weak in the “medium” register 
as compared with that of the, “chest” 
register that she defers using the upper 
register until it is physically impossible 
to force the lower register any higher. 
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Then, at too high a pitch, she breaks 
over into a register legitimate enough 
(if used at its proper pitch), but an 
undeveloped one. 

The vaudeville singer began at a ten¬ 
der age to “sing loud” at the instigation 
of admiring relatives who were proud 
of “little Mary’s strong voice, and she 
kept on doing it all through childhood 
and young womanhood. Not encour¬ 
aged or permitted to use the upper reg¬ 
isters in singing, taught to sacrifice 
sweetness to power—losing even her 
childhood’s scream of excitement or 
play as she grew older and made more 
and more use of the lower register in 
both conversation and singing, she un¬ 
consciously, but most systematically, 
developed the lower register, and pro¬ 
hibited the development of the upper 
registers. Yet, iff babyhood she had 
them all equally strong and evenly 
blended. Let any one who doubts this 
study the average child’s cry and strike 
the tones on a piano. “High c” is noth¬ 
ing to a lusty youngster, and tones in 
the altissimo region are the essence of 
its scream. Boys and girls alike pos¬ 
sess all these tones, and the boy 
soprano of twelve or fourteen uses the 
identical vocal mechanisms of a Sem- 
brich, a Melba or a Nordica. 

What “Falsetto” Really Is. 

Everybody knows that tying up an 
arm will finally cause the muscles to 
waste away. Now tying up a register 
—not using it—will cause those mus¬ 
cles which produce that mode of vibra¬ 
tion of the vocal cords to also waste _ 
away, so that when the attempt is made 
to sing in the weakened register the 
tone is found to be small, breathy, of 
poor quality and so entirely different 
from the rest of the voice that it is 
called "falsetto.” The term “falsetto,” 
therefore, should be used to indicate 
only the state of development, not the 
register; for upon studying the matter 
scientifically we discover that the 
voices of a Schumann-Heink, a Caruso, 
a Sembrich, etc., include those very 
registers which, in an undeveloped con¬ 
dition, are called “falsetto.” The “nat¬ 
ural” voice, in any given case, can only 
mean the habitual voice—that is, the 
voice that has been developed through 
habit and use, for the same registers 
that are called “falsetto” in one singer 
are accepted as legitimate when in an¬ 
other singer they give a tone of 
requisite vibrancy , and strength. 


no such voice. Suppose the child had 
been prohibited from using his or her 
voice at all; could there have been even 
a speaking voice without use. 

Proper habits of vocalization may 
have been largely imitative. Singers 
from the same locality frequently have 
the same ability in common, because 
they have heard around them voices of 
a certain type, and have sung together 
after a certain pattern and used their 
voices in the same way. This is true 
of the English tenor, who. is a product 
of the cathedral choirs of England, and 
of the "natural singers” of Italy, who 
are brought up in an atmosphere of 
song; and, while heredity plays a part, 
this very faculty must have been de¬ 
veloped to some degree at some time by 
some of the ancestors in order to be 
transmitted. 

Tendencies to wrong vocalization 
may have been checked by the elders 
until proper habits were formed; just 
as stuttering may be eradicated or per¬ 
mitted to grow without the connivance 
of the child—almost without his know¬ 
ing anything about it. 

In some of these ways all good 
voices have been evolved, and in realiz¬ 
ing this truth we take voice out of the 
domain of the mysterious and miracu¬ 
lous and place it where we can learn 
how to acquire it—how to perfect it. 


THE VOCAL "GIFT” ABSURDITY. 

The vocal “gift” idea is a product of 
the Middle Ages, when any rare and 
valuable faculty was said to be of God, 
but the scientific mind demands an ex¬ 
planation of phenomena, not faith. 
How foolish it is to say that any great 
voice was born! Children’s voices are 
all trebles, and infant —not adult- 
voices are born. Famous voices have 
invariably been acquired, unconsciously 
certainly, in the majority of cases, but 
acquired through and only by means of 
the proper use and development during 
childhood and adolescence of the vari¬ 
ous vocal mechanisms with which as 
children all are endowed. The faculty 
of singing necessitates developed mus¬ 
cles of vocalization, and development 
can come only from use, i. e., practice, 
performed either consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously. 

Some singers, from childhood up, and 
especially during the time the voice was 
changing, have used their voices in a 
way that secured for them a practically 
perfect development and control. Such 
use may have been instinctive—carried 
over from their parents or a more re¬ 
mote ancestor; but the use is the factor 
without which there could have been 


HOW VOICES DIFFER. 

The High Tenor. 

Jean de Reszke was a baritone for 
years with an uncertain f as his upper 
limit before he acquired, under Sbrig- 
lia’s tutelage, the knowledge of and 
ability to use that upper register upon 
the operation of which the true high 
tenor voice depends; and the upper 
tones of a Tamagno, a Caruso, a Bond 
or any other great tenor who has ever 
lived are, or were, produced with iden¬ 
tically the same vibrating mode of the 
vocal cords. These singers were not 
necessarily endowed by nature or God 
with a peculiar and exceptional larynx, 
as most people imagine. Time and 
again it has been shown that boys of 
no especial vocal promise have evolved 
into high tenor's, while those with good 
voices have never been heard of as 
adults. Now, the fortunate ones were 
“gifted,” if you choose, in doing uncon¬ 
sciously what Jean de Reszke was 
taught to do consciously; that is, they 
changed over into another vibrating 
mode of the vocal cords at e or f 
(above middle c of the piano) whenever 
they sang, instead of forcing up the 
lower voice. Jean de Reszke was a 
fairly heavy baritone, and he could not, 
therefore, force his lower register 
above the average baritone range; but, 
after developing the new vibrating 
mode of the vocal cords, he was able 
to produce a whole new series of tones 
above his former limit—to “high c” in 
fact—equal in weight to his lower 
voice. Thus, while becoming a heavy 
tenor, he was no less a baritone than 
before he had added the upper register, 
and had he discontinued its use he 
would have become again only a bari¬ 
tone. When boys are consistently 
taught to make this change of register, 
as they are in the cathedral choirs of 
England, and prohibited from “yelling 
chest,” we will have a race of high 
tenors scientifically produced, where 
now they occasionally happen. 

The Second Tenor. 

There is another kind of tenor, who, 
by carrying up a well-controlled lower 
register, manages to sing fairly high 
tones, provided there are not too many 
of them. This is the second tenor, not 
the true high tenor, and is the average 


tenor of church choirs. These singers 
may do excellent work, both in vocali¬ 
zation and interpretation, but their field 
is limited by theit inability to sing high 
continuously. Here is the explanation 
why so many of this class of tenors fail 
to justify the promise of their early 
years. Had the upper register, though 
weak at first, been used instead of 
ignored, their upper voices would have 
developed as the years went on; where¬ 
as with a faulty production, the net re¬ 
sult has been strain and the loss of the 
upper tones. 

The Baritone and Bass. 

The only essential difference between 
the baritone and bass is in the greater 
size of the vocal cords of the latter, 
by means of which he is able to pro¬ 
duce heavier tones at a lower pitch 
than the baritone. Most basses seem 
to think that the heavy, sombre quality 
of their lower tones should be carried 
throughout the compass, even though 
the upper tones are strained and un¬ 
manageable as a consequence. The 
music to be sung may lie in the bari¬ 
tone region, yet the singer tries to re¬ 
tain the distinctive characteristics of 
what he thinks a bass voice should be 
and bellows his upper tones lest he 
sound like a baritone. Now the most 
obvious course when singing in the 
baritone region is to sing like a bari¬ 
tone. Our best examples of operatic 
basses illustrate this practice. In con¬ 
certed number at the opera it is fre¬ 
quently impossible, until acquainted 
with the peculiarities of each voice, to 
tell, without looking, whether the bass 
or baritone starts a lead in the higher 
range. Both Planqon and Edouard de 
Reszke have, or had, an upward exten¬ 
sion to g or a flat, and for the time they 
are baritones, when singing in these 
higher regions. When the bass must 
sing in the baritone region, therefore, 
why not sing like a baritone? By fol¬ 
lowing this plan the ease and gain in 
upward extension is remarkable, while 
to do otherwise is to suffer fatigue and 
to render the higher tones difficult or 
impossible of production. 

The Contralto and Dramatic Soprano. 

The same thing is true of a Schu¬ 
mann-Heink and a Nordica, in such 
operas as “Die Walkure,” when the 
contralto starts off on the same high 
pitches as the soprano. The distinction 
between the two voices in this region is 
practically nil. Both use identically the 
same vibrating mode of the vocal cords. 
The quality may be different, just as 
there may be a difference in the quality 
of two equally good sopranos, and the 
power of tone is greater in the con¬ 
tralto, owing to her larger vocal cords; 
but in these upper tones no difference 
of distinctively “contralto quality” 
should be insisted upon, or the produc¬ 
tion of the tones will be interfered with, 
as in the case of the bass. 

The actual difference between a con¬ 
tralto and a heavy soprano is mainly 
one of power of tone from about third 
space c (treble clef) down to g or f 
below the staff. A woman singer is a 
contralto if she can sustain these tones 
with ease and adequate volume, and by 
this positive test and not merely because 
she can not sing high —as many young 
women imagine—does she earn the title. 
Unless the downward extension and 
weight of the lower voice is sufficient 
without forcing, to balance three other 
voices in four-part music, she had better 
develop the upper registers and learn 
to sing soprano. This she can do, with 
the proper practice, if she doesn’t start 
too late in life and hasn’t been too long 
forcing up the “chest” voice into the 
^medium” region and cutting out the 
“head” voice entirely—a mistake that 
so many would-be contraltos make. 
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The “Lyric” and “Leggiero” Soprano. 

Either of these sopranos may sing 
dramatically but the terms refer to the 
size and flexibility of the voices as com¬ 
pared with the heavy dramatic soprano. 
The leggiero is the lightest in weight 
and the voice generally extends highest 
of the three classes of soprano; the 
lyric is between the dramatic soprano 
and the leggiero, though the voice can 
frequently be carried as high as the 
latter. Tones to the f above “high c” 
and higher may often be added to the 
compass of all three kinds of soprano. 
I have done it repeatedly with both 
contraltos and sopranos, which demon¬ 
strates that if a singer will learn to use 
and develop the upper registers, she 
need never fear high tones. 


SOME VOICE PLACING SECRETS. 

Voice placing means training a 
singer to produce his or her tones 
throughout the compass in a positive, 
dependable way, so that the singer will 
have control of whatever voice he or 
she may possess and can produce it 
when wanted. The “placing” may be 
good or bad, just as the placing of fur¬ 
niture in a room may be artistic or in¬ 
artistic, or the placing of articles for 
sale in a store advantageous or the 
reverse. 

The vital bearing that registration 
has upon singing has already been dis¬ 
cussed; it deals with the actual making 
of the tone and is the first of the two 
departments of voice placing to be con¬ 
sidered. The second department of 
voice placing, equally important, is the 
“pose” or direction of the tone after it 
is produced, the “color” it is to have— 
in a word, its quality. 

The tones which are made by the 
vocal cords are transmitted to the ex¬ 
ternal air through the upper part of the 
larynx, past the epiglottis and soft 
palate, over the tongue and lower jaw 
and between the lips. Now these tones 
are “posed” or directed by these mov¬ 
able parts; the quality becoming “nasal” 
if they pass behind the soft palate and 
out through the nose, or what is called 
“hard” if focussed at a certain point at 
the roof of the mouth, or “choked” as 
they are transmitted through a throat 
partially constricted as in the act of 
swallowing; or the tone becomes 
“sombre” by a certain pulling down of 
the larynx, or “white” by too great an 
elevation thereof; or there may be in¬ 
numerable combinations of these quali¬ 
ties, all dependent upon the shape or 
relative dimensions of the channel 
through which the sound waves are 
transmitted to the external air. The 
problem is—how to use these. movable 
parts so as to secure the best pose of 
tone and to overcome defects. 

Vowel Shadings the Secret of Tone 
Pose and Quality. 

Aside from such defects as breathi¬ 
ness, throatiness and nasality, for which 
special exercises must be given, the 
simple and exact and scientific way of 
controlling these movable parts is by 
singing certain definite vowels or 
vowel-shadings. No one can sing a tone 
—any kind of a tone except a pure hum 
—without sounding some vowel or vowels. 
The tone is posed by the relative posi¬ 
tions of the movable parts of the chan¬ 
nel through which it is transmitted, and 
these relative positions are governed 
automatically by the vowel sound 
uttered. The pose of the tone is abso¬ 
lutely bound up with the shading of the 
vowel sung, and every singer fulfils this 
law whether he or she recognizes the 
fact or not. Study, therefore, the vowel 
sounds uttered in different regions of 
the voice when our representative 
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artists sing, and you have the key to 
the management of tone pose. 

In order to test this matter, stand 
with the back to the light so that it is 
reflected from a mirror held before you 
into the open mouth; keep the tip of 
the tongue down and the jaws propped 
open with a piece of match-stick about 
an inch or an inch and a quarter long 
so as to secure a clear view of the in¬ 
side of the mouth and throat. Now 
speak or sing the vowel sounds “ee,” 
“i” (as in lid), “ii” (German) and “oo,” 
and you will find that the upper and 
back part of the throat and mouth is 
not so open as when you make the 
vowel sounds “a” (as in hat), “a” (as 
in father), “a” (as in shawl), and “u” 
(as in shut). The French vowel sound 
“eu” (as in yeux), the German “o”as 
(as in bose) and “e” (as in met) show 
about the same degree of opening and 
occupy an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the two series. 

Now we will call the vowel sounds 
first mentioned, closed vowel sounds, 
and the second series, open vowel 
sounds, because these words describe 
the relative conditions of the throat 
when they are uttered. Further, it will 
be noticed that when the vowel sounds 
“ii” and “6” are properly pronounced, 
the larynx is slightly pulled down. 
This same action can be applied to the 
production of any of the vowel sounds, 
closed or open, with the result that they 
become deep. 

By the application of these principles 
we can govern in an exact and positive 
manner the pose of the tones produced 
by the vocal cords. If we want to 
“darken” or “cover” or “close” the 
tone, we make the singer use one of 
the “closed” vowel sounds or some 
shading or modification thereof; if we 
want to “brighten” or “broaden” the 
tone we make him use one of the open 
vowel sounds or’some shading or modi¬ 
fication thereof; if we want to “deepen” 
the tone, as should be done in the lower 
parts of the bass, baritone and con¬ 
tralto voices, we teach the student to 
depress the larynx slightly for all 
vowels sung. 

To illustrate: The word “heart” on 
the high f of the baritone voice when 
properly sung contains the vowel sound 
“a,” but a “closed” “a.” Now analyze 
a “qlosed” “a” and it will be discovered 
to differ from the blatant “a” of the 
“open” tone by containing just suffi¬ 
cient of the French vowel sound “eu” 
to slightly close the throat, which 
“closing” takes off the strident quality 
inseparable from a tone produced at 
this pitch with the open throat. 

Many other illustrations might be 
given, but space will not permit a full 
setting forth of the system. It must 
suffice to say that it is a system and 
that if learned and properly applied the 
teacher or singer has no use for or need 
of the many expressions in current use' 
in various schools of singing to do this 
or that with the tone, to “feel” it here, 
to “place” it there, to “think” it in 
some other place. The age demands 
definiteness and exactness in voice 
training as in everything else. If the 
“closed” tone is desirable it is not 
sufficient to merely tell the student to 
close his throat—we must tell him how 
to do it; if we want the tone brought 
for'ward we must tell him what to do 
to bring it forward so that it can’t stay 
back; if the tone is too shallow in 
quality we must show him how to 
deepen it. An understanding of this 
matter of vowel shadings gives a singer 
a command of tone pose which cannot 
be gained as quickly or exactly in any 
other way, and which makes of him or 
her a scientific singer instead of a hit- 


MOUTH AND TONGUE CONDI¬ 
TIONS. 

There seems to be an ingrained ob¬ 
jection to opening the mouth, on the 
part of many vocal students. In order 
to “muffle” a horn we put the hand or 
something else into the outer opening 
or “bell” to impede the outflow of the 
sound, and the same effect is produced 
on the voice when the mouth is not 
properly opened or the tongue gets into 
the way. By the simple process of 
dropping the jaw the mouth takes an 
oval shape, and with many people, the 
lips when let alone retract a little from 
the teeth and show a narrow edge of 
them above and below. This may, with 
advantage, be aided by slightly turn¬ 
ing the lips outward. Everybody’s 
teeth do not show, however, and vio¬ 
lence must not be done to make them 
do so; but where false teaching or habit 
has resulted in tightening instead of 
relaxing the lips when the mouth is 
open, or in an undue raising of the 
upper lip and pulling up of the lower 
with the consequent production of an 
inane grin, a return to normal can be 
brought about only by an intentional 
muscular effort until the natural posi¬ 
tion becomes habitual. 

With regard to that unruly member— 
the tongue—a host of directions is 
given by various teachers to bring about 
its subjection. There are tongue 
loosening exercises, tongue flattening 
exercises, tongue grooving exercises, 
etc., etc. The consequence of all such 
attempts at tongue-shaping is to stiffen 
and thicken it and interfere with the 
free outflow of the voice, with the al¬ 
most invariable accompaniment of a 
“throaty” quality. In scientific voice 
practice, all shaping of the tongue is to 
be done by the vowel sound, letting it 
flatten if it will with one, groove with 
another, with root depressed for a 
third. The various adjustments of the 
tongue enter into the determination of 
the shape or relative dimensions of the 
channel through which the sound waves 
are transmitted to the external air, and 
these, we have found, govern tone pose 
and quality. Such adjustments of the 
tongue, together with those of the 
larynx, epiglottis and soft palate are 
automatically controlled by singing a 
definite vowel shading, and, except for 
certain specific purposes as noted, no 
other effort toward their management 
should be permitted, if the voice is to 
be free and unconstrained. 

RIDICULOUS VOCAL DIREC¬ 
TIONS. 

Some of the measures gravely advo¬ 
cated by teachers at home or abroad 
have a scientific value akin to that pos¬ 
sessed by certain mediaeval medical pre¬ 
scriptions, where the compounder is 
directed to take three hairs from the 
left hind leg of a black cow, the dried 
stomach of a lizard and other similar 
ingredients, to be mixed at midnight 
before All Saints’ Day, etc., etc. 

Students have been directed by their 
teacher to scatter pieces of paper over 
the floor and then pick them up while 
singing, as an aid to “relaxation” and 
the gaining of “breath control.” An¬ 
other teacher was in the habit of telling 
his students to rub the spot where the 
tone was to be “placed:” “To bring the 
tone forward, rub the roof of the mouth 
just back of the front teeth. To place 
the tone in the head, rub the forehead.” 
Such illuminating recommendations as: 
“Take the tone at the end of the 
breath;” “Take the tone with the pal¬ 
ate;” “You must learn to sing over 
your larynx;” “Imagine there’s a little 
bird flying over your head and you’re 
trying to bite off his tail;” or, “Imagine 


you are singing through a piece of gar¬ 
den hose, with the nozzle on for a 
‘closed’ tone and the nozzle off for an 
‘open’ tone,” etc., are much in vogue by 
teachers who hope to appeal to the 
student’s consciousness even if they are 
unable to explain just what they want. 
Then sometimes they will make use of 
such expressions as: “I want a tone 
like a rubber ball,” or “The tone must 
be as smooth from beginning to end as 
this lead pencil.” Behnke speaks of 
students being advised by their teacher 
to soak their noses in hot water to 
overcome nasality. A teacher quoted 
by a New York paper has this to say: 
“The first step is to eradicate all 
throatiness or nasal twang. This is 
done by focussing the voice on the 
lips. To accomplish this result, first 
of all the muscles of the face should be 
rendered very active, especially the lips, 
tongue and jaw. This is done by a pat¬ 
ting, pinching, massaging movement!” 


HENRY CLAY BARNABEE ON 
THE GREAT ENGLISH TENOR, 
SIMS REEVES. 

American vocalists have heard a 
great deal about the remarkable fresh¬ 
ness of Sims Reeves’ voice in his old 
age. Reeves lived to be over eighty 
and was a popular favorite up to with¬ 
in a few years of his death. He never 
abused his voice and always refused to 
sing no matter how great the waiting 
audience. Mr. Henry Clay Barnabee, 
the leader of the famous “Bostonians” 
heard Reeves in London, and judging 
from his relation of his experience in 
“The Scrap Book” Sims Reeves’ sing¬ 
ing in his later years was by no means 
overrated: 

“I wish to note a distinguishing and 
admirable trait of our British cousins, 
and that is their stanch, fervid loyalty 
to their own. In our dear land of free 
speech and free-and-easy manners a 
public person has to be good, do good, 
and make good, first, last, and all the 
time, or else be pilloried, scorned, or 
“tprned down.” But in England, once 
established in the public favor, not all 
the king’s horses nor all the king’s men 
could wrench loose the hold. 

“This was never better illustrated 
than in the case of the world-renowned 
English tenor, Sims Reeves. We were 
eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses to his 
prodigious and unshakable, if, also, 
well-deserved, popularity. No less than 
seven times did we buy tickets, at a 
guinea per, to hear Reeves sing, and 
fell down each time, because he was 
out of voice. But the eighth time, at 
the Alexandra Palace, he was all there, 
and he was a joy forever! Such a wel¬ 
come as he got was fit for a conquering 
hero. When he had finished the aria 
from “Don Giovanni,” there was a 
roar; but when his grand and soul¬ 
stirring ballad, “The Bay of Biscay, O!” 
rang out, as from a silver trumpet, the 
cyclone of uproarious enthusiasm broke 
loose. The multitude rose en masse, 
cheered themselves hoarse, and hurled 
their loose wearing apparel into the 
air. I was one of the ring-leaders of 
that mob. 

“They said Sims Reeves was a wreck, 
that he was patched, powdered, hair- 
dyed, and doped up generally for that 
supreme moment of performance, 
which left him limp as a rag half an 
hour after. I don’t know. If he was a 
wreck then, how I wish I might have 
heard him when, fullrigged and with all 
canvas set, he sailed gloriously into the 
hearts of his fellow countrymen. 

“Such a voice! Such style, expres¬ 
sion, phrasing, intonation and sustain¬ 
ing power I never heard before and the 
memory still remains with mg, unique 
and unapproachable.” 
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SOME PRACTICAL POINTS TO 
BEGINNERS UPON “HOW TO 
STUDY THE ORGAN.” 


In these days no one is given credit 
for the task of learning notes. This is 
taken as a matter, of course. Every 
audience naturally expects a correct in¬ 
terpretation of the pieces to be played, 
in order to derive pleasure and profit, 
otherwise they would not listen. The 
notes are not taken into consideration 
for a moment, any more than an actor 
having learned his lines is expected not 
to stumble. Strange as it may seem, 
students seldom come to a lesson with 
the notes adequately learned. Several 
hours each day may have been spent, 
all too perfunctorily perhaps, but at 
the end of the week the lesson will be 
played with a constant stumbling and 
insecurity of what should have been 
thoroughly mastered at the beginning 
of the week. 

Without absolute accuracy it is im¬ 
possible to play with style. Therefore, 
from the first hour’s practice following 
a lesson the attention should be di¬ 
rected towards the notes. If the work 
is new, then each note should be at¬ 
tended to; if not, then equally as well 
attention should be given to them, 
making sure that all are correctly 
played and of equal value. Take noth¬ 
ing for granted. Because a piece is 
accurately played one day it does not 
hold that it will always be so. No one 
is infallible, consequently it is necessary 
to reduce speed and again pay attention 
to the notes. Few know how to prac¬ 
tice. Volumes have been written and 
teachers have talked themselves hoarse, 
still the proper understanding of how 
to utilize the time to the best advantage 
remains a mystery with many. How 
should a student practice the organ? 
To begin with, the lesson, or a portion 
of it, should be played over at least once 
immediately on arrival home and not 
wait until the following day. This will 
often be out of the question, as one 
perhaps cannot gain access to an organ. 
Such being the case,'read over slowly 
and carefully every note and try to re¬ 
call each suggestion and correction 
made, then when the practice is taken 
up in the morning it will be an easier 
task and all will go better. In begin¬ 
ning the practice hour, first of all, do the 
work slowly. Hours will be gained by 
slow practice; this will help to insure 
accuracy and attention to detail. Use 
only eight foot tone on the manuals 
and pedals. When an eight foot stop 
is lacking in the latter, couple the pedal 
to Great. A light open diapason 8 foot 
or Flute 8 foot are the best to insure 
clearness. Registration should not be 
attempted until after everything else is 
mastered. 

Next begin with the pedal etudes. 
See that the foot is correctly placed and 
the knees kept well together. First a 
slow tempo, then speeding afterwards, 
but always counting aloud to make sure 
the note is on the-beat. An organist 
must be able to play with rhythm, ac¬ 
centuation, etc., for a choir is dependent 
on his beat, therefore, this should be 


acquired from the start. Otherwise, his 
playing will lack authority and both 
choir and congregation will drag. 

Trios. 

Next the scales, both major and 
minor, should be done; hands alone, 
feet alone, then altogether, playing the 
hands in regular and contrary motions; 
3ds, 6ths, 2 to l, etc. (naturally only 
one way at a time), then follow th<3 
trios. Without trio work independence 
between hands and feet will never be 
gained. This is the most difficult task 
before the student, for the feet and 
hands are obstinate. It is no easy 
matter to do three things at one and 


trol over every note and passage with 
complete independence betweem hands 
and feet. After this, the use of the stops 
should be attended to. It will require 
but a short time to become familiar 
with what to use in the right place 
Never let routine work creep in nor let 
the mind become listless; it is better 
to practice one good solid hour and 
think, than sit at the key desk for a day 
and let it become a routine. 

The Value of Phrase Work. 

I firmly believe in phrase work, tak¬ 
ing each phrase and giving it many 
repetitions daily. One must absorb, and 
to accomplish this, but little should be 
undertaken at a time. I well remember 
a visit to Lucerne, Switzerland, several 
seasons ago. The manager of the hotel 
pointed with pride to the fact that 
Madam Nordica had been a guest there 
the year previous, but, as she practiced 
nothing but phrases from early morn¬ 
ing until night, the other guests ob¬ 
jected to such an extent that she was 
obliged to go elsewhere. The only 
place where she was allowed to con¬ 
tinue was in a little room over a barber 
shop. There, with Frau Cosima Wag¬ 
ner and a coacher, she continued her 



much is required at the present time 
that the student who aspires to a good 
paying position must aim to become an 
all-round musician. To return to the 
practice hour, it is advisable to seek a 
method whereby repose can be early 
acquired. To gain this, one should 
enter into the spirit of the composition 
before the start is actually made. As 
an aid, count aloud one measure before 
beginning. Let it be exactly in the 
same tempo as what is to follow and 
try to hear the notes of the opening 
measure while counting, then begin at 
once, without pause or hesitation. Let 
the playing always be rhythmic, no 
matter what the tempo, and keep every¬ 
thing in its place. This will insure a 
command over the instrument to such 
an extent that afterwards when playing 
before the public, either at church serv¬ 
ice or recital, the performance will be 
well rounded and finished in all re¬ 
spects, and an individuality infused into 
it as well. Too much attention cannot 
be devoted to the method of practicing. 
Conscientious work pays in the end and 
the student who works well is bound to 
succeed. 

If, therefore, the student will come to 
the lesson with the notes mastered, and 
everything in place, the teacher can 
proceed at once as to the style of play¬ 
ing, a correct interpretation, give hints 
in registration, and, more than all, 
create an atmosphere which will bring 
out the individuality of the pupil. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


the same time. On the organ, it is re¬ 
quired every day and nothing is thought 
of it. The right-hand part should first 
be learned, then the left and last the 
pedal passages. Afterwards, combine 
each two parts, then finally the three. 
Use contrasting stops on each manual, 
but do not change them after starting. 
Pay no attention to registration. De¬ 
vote all the energies to the task of 
learning the parts so that all three can 
be easily kept in the mind at the same 
time. Learn to concentrate. Absolute, 
concentration is necessary. The mo¬ 
ment the mind cannot be kept on the 
work, practicing should stop; let the 
sound of the organ cease for a moment, 
then start again. Bo sure the manuals 
and pedals are played exactly together. 
Continue to count aloud, for the sound 
waves are deceiving and the distance 
between the pipes and the console is 
often several feet, therefore, making it 
all the more important they should be 
played with exactness. The metronome 
can be used with discretion, but not 
over ten minutes at a time. After the 
trios, continue with whatever may have 
been assigned at the lesson (Bach, Men¬ 
delssohn, or modern work), but do not 
registrate until first having gained con- 


phrase practice. The room was not 
large enough to admit of two chairs in 
addition to the piano, but Madam Nor¬ 
dica worked just the same and the fol¬ 
lowing winter made one of the suc¬ 
cesses of her career as “Isolde.” 

It should not be misunderstood that 
I do not believe in teaching registra¬ 
tion. Such is not the case. The diffi¬ 
culty is that it is taught too soon, and 
before the student is ready for it. All 
who study the organ should hear as 
much orchestral music as possible; this 
not only trains the ear but gives the 
best idea of tone coloring. In New 
York City there were seventy-five or¬ 
chestral concerts, besides some two 
hundred and fifty performances of 
grand opera, not counting the innu¬ 
merable concerts, organ recitals, etc., 
given during the past winter, thus 
affording an unusual opportunity for 
students in America to hear this branch 
of the art. When one is located where 
attendance at orchestral concerts is not 
possible, then study orchestral scores, 
even if time cannot be given to the sub¬ 
ject of orchestration. 

It is to be expected that time should 
be devoted to service-playing in all its 
forms; also the theory of music. So 


HOW GUILMANT PRACTICES. 

BY WILLIAM C. CARL. 

The idea that once having studied 
and successfully played an organ com¬ 
position will enable one to have it 
ready for public performance without 
further rehearsal, other than occasion¬ 
ally playing it over, still prevails with 
many students. 

If those who adhere to this principle 
could accompany Alexandre Guilmant 
on one of his tours, they would im¬ 
mediately see the fallacy of their plan, 
and grasp one of the secrets of the 
success of this great artist. 

Mr. Guilmant will take one of his own 
compositions, which he could easily 
play from memory, and, on the day of 
performance, rehearse it from two to 
three hours, giving attention to the 
minutest detail, seeing that every note 
is in place, and absolutely accurate. 
The tempo will be taken at a slower 
pace than required in order that a com¬ 
mand over the piece will be assured. 
Then when coming before the public 
he is sure of the repose so characteris¬ 
tic of his marvelous playing. 

Mr. Guilmant insists on practicing 
slowly, especially the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Count one beat to 
each sixteenth note (daily) is his advise 
at every lesson, in order that a correct 
value will be given to each. 

Then, increase the speed, but invari¬ 
ably begin with the slow work. 

If Mr. Guilmant can practice slowly, 
then surely the students of the present 
day can afford to do so. 

It means the sure road to success, 
and the only one to follow. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, THE 
MAN AND THE TEACHER. 

BY GERTRUDE E. m’kELLAR. 

The words “Lives of great men all 
remind us,” find illustration in the per¬ 
son of Alexandre Guilmant. Great 
artist and composer as he is, he is also 
a great man in a wider sense of the 
term, filling an exalted sphere in a 
broad and noble way that may well 
repay serious consideration. 
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Born in Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 1837, 
bis life has been contemporaneous with 
large majority of the great com¬ 
posers for the organ since Bach and 
he has enjoyed the association of and 

athered inspiration from them, espe¬ 
cially the brilliant galaxy of French 
composers who have given to France 
preeminence in organ music in the last 
century. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned Cesar Franck, 1822-1890; Saint- 
Saens, 183s; Chauvet, 1737-1871; Du¬ 
bois, 1837; Gigout, 1844; Widor, 1845, 
and’ in other countries, Merkel, 1827- 
1885; Rhineberger, 1837-1901; Capocci, 
r84o; Collaerts, 1839: Barnby, 1839- 
1896; Stainer, 1840-1901. 

Guilmant early displayed a tremen¬ 
dous capacity for work, as a young boy 
eagerly studying all the theoretical 
works he could obtain as-well as clas¬ 
sical compositions of all kinds and fre¬ 
quently spending ten hours a day at the 
organ. He thus attained such pro¬ 
ficiency that at the age of sixteen he 
was organist of St. Joseph’s. Hearing 
Lemmeus, the celebrated organist and 
teacher, of Brussels, play the organ, 
he desired to study with him and be¬ 
came his favorite pupil. About this 
time he composed a Mass, conducted 
singing societies and inaugurated many 
organs. His fame spread to Paris, and 
when he appeared in recital on the 
famous new tr.n of St. Sulpice he was 
received by the musicians with much 
interest, and given a hearty ovation for 
his skill and his readiness in mastering, 
in two hours. the extremely intricate 
combination of the instrument. 

In 1865, assisted by Widor, he inau¬ 
gurated a 1 aille-Coll organ, in Ken¬ 
sington, London, and soon after Guil¬ 
mant inaugurated the great organ of 
Notre Dame, for which occasion he 
composed Ins “Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique,” which created a 
deep impression. 

At the death of Chauvet, in 1871, he 
was called to the post of organist of La 
Trinite,. whiei; he held until he resigned 
it in 1902. Lor a great number of years 
he visited Ln gland annually, or semi¬ 
annually, giving numerous recitals. In 
Rome he opened the Merklin organ of 
St. Louis des Francaise, giving daily 
concerts for two weeks and presenting 
many works of Bach and Handel for 
the first time in Italy. Of the greatest 
'importance - ere his three concert tours 
in the United States, the first in the 
year of the Chicago Exposition, when 
his playing was a revelation to the great 
multitudes who listened to him and 
were amazed at the clearness and bril¬ 
liancy of his performance. The third 
was at the time of the St. Louis Ex¬ 
position, and Mr. Guilmant astonished 
every one by giving sixty-four recitals 
in a little more than two months’ time, 
without repeating a composition. 

Some Famous Recitals. 

In the famous Trocadero recitals he 
presented works ancient and modern, 
and many Bach and Handel composi¬ 
tions for the first time in Paris. After¬ 
wards he gave the Handel Organ Con¬ 
certos, accompanied by Colonne’s or¬ 
chestra. He has frequently given, in 
the home of a wealthy music lover of 
Paris (the Count de Chambrun), a 
series of recitals embracing all of 
Baches compositions. The magnitude 
pf this feat grows, if we contemplate it 
in the light of our efforts to master a 
prelude and fugue, and the length of 
time it requires. In the midst of his 
busy career he found time to be the 
leading member of a society formed by 
musicians of Paris for the discovery of 
works by ancient composers and edited 
and presented many interesting com¬ 
positions which had been lying in ob¬ 
livion,. thus performing a work of great 
historic value. 


As a teacher , Guilmant is famous the 
world over, and a large majority of the 
distinguished organists of the present 
day have come under his instructions 
and he has thus wielded an incalculable 
influence on organ playing. 

Of the great value and beauty of his 
compositions for the organ there is not 
time to speak except to call attention to 
the perfection of form and the idealistic 
beauty with which he has endowed 
them. The large number has necessi¬ 
tated extraordinary labor. The editing 
is done with minute care and he also 
has published them in beautiful edi¬ 
tions. A striking element in his char¬ 
acter is his repose. His course is like 
that of a majestic river sweeping on 
calmly, grandly, irresistibly. Every¬ 
thing in its place, time, and right pro¬ 
portion. His playing is never hurried, 
never lagging, perfectly finished and 
artistic, and ideal in all respects. 

ROOLES FOR PLAYIN ONTO A 
ORGAN IN MEETING. 

When the preacher comes in and 
neals down in the poolpit, pool all the 
stoppers. Thats what the stoppers is 
for. 

When a him is given out to be sung, 
play over t-he whole toon before singin, 
but be sure to play it so that they can’t 
tell whether its that toon or some other 
toon. It will so amoose people to 
guess at the toon. 

When you play the interlood, some¬ 
times pull all the stoppers out, and 
sometimes pull them all in. The 
stoppers is made to pull out and in. 

Play the interloods twice as long as 
the toon. The interloods is the best 
part of mewsic, and should be the 
longest. 

Play from the interlood into the toon 
without them knowing when the toon 
begins. This will teach them to mind 
there own business. 

Always play the interloods faster or 
slower than the toon. This will keep 
it from being the same time as the 

If the preacher gives out five verces, 
play four. Tew many verces is teejus. 

During the sermon go out of the 
church, and cum back in time for the 
next toon. This will show you don’t 
mean to be hard on the preacher by 
having tew many listenin to him at 
wonst —From, an old English magazine. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SACRED 
MUSIC. 

BY ROY FALCONER. 

The history of church music may be 
divided into three periods, as follows: 
Period I, from the earliest times to 
Hucbald, 930; Period II, from Huc- 
bald to Palestrina, 1563; Period III, 
from Palestrina to the present time. 

The music of the first period was 
written in one part. There is no rec¬ 
ord of any other kind of music until 
the tenth century. St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, is credited with the 
first orderly arrangement of sacred 
song. 

Hucbcld is supposed to be the first 
one who wrote music in more than 
one part. He arranged another voice 
part to accompany the chant. The 
greater part of the second period is 
taken up mostly by the development 
of counterpoint. Giovanni Palestrina 
is the greatest man of the period. He 
composed a mass which has since 
continued to be the model of sacred 
musical composition. 

Most of the best hymn tunes in com¬ 
mon use to-day are from English com¬ 
posers, but we must go back to Ger¬ 
many for their origin. 

The Reformation in England effected 


altogether different results in church 
music from those achieved on the con¬ 
tinent, from the fact that in England 
it developed along two lines, which 
may be called the Anglican and the 
Puritan. 

In the opening of the Reformation 
the first decided development “was the 
Anglican anthem. At first the anthem 
was a comparatively simple composi¬ 
tion, differing from the chant in that 
its parts were sung responsively and 
were somewhat more elaborate. 

The English church, however, could 
not long continue to practice a musical 
system which, like the Catholic, de¬ 
prived the people * of the privilege of 
concerted song. So in the process of 
time the early cathedral service was 
modified to adopt it to general use. 

In such cases the service was not 
intoned, but rendered in the natural 
voice, and even if the anthem was re¬ 
tained, metrical versions of the Psalms 
were sung at proper intervals. This 
led to the development of hymn-tune 
melodies, and thus began the contribu¬ 
tions of the Anglican church to this 
form of sacred song. 

TASTE IN CHURCH MUSIC. 

It is proverbial that there is no 
arguing about taste, in which one 
man’s meat may certainly be another 
man’s poison. .Yet it must be allowed 
that there is a plain distinctive line of 
demarcation between the bad and the 
good, regarding which two categories 
no one can dispute. On the other hand, 
there are many instances on the bor¬ 
der, so to speak, where opinions will 
be sharply divided, and where the bat¬ 
tle will lie between the cultured and 
Philistine natures. Good taste is, of 
course, to be desiderated at all times 
and in all places, but in no instance so 
strongly as in church music, where a 
heterogeneous congregation has to be 
so dealt with that if possible none of 
the idiosyncrasies of individuals may be 
affronted. The organist has committed 
to his charge a very serious trust, al¬ 
most as important as that of the clergy¬ 
man, for it lies with him whether the 
higher emotions of devotion and re¬ 
ligious exaltation are to be stimulated, 
or whether, on the other hand, mere 
sensuous enjoyment is to be aroused. 
To a thoughtful man there comes a 
deep sense of responsibility as he looks 
upon the gathering congregation and 
realizes that to a large extent it rests 
with him as to how far those people 
are to benefit through coming to 
church. He either helps or hinders de¬ 
votion. 

It is possible that there may be too 
much music; in that case it would be 
well to reduce it; but to present less 
than the best possible in existing cir¬ 
cumstances is to offer an insult to the 
Almighty. There may be arguments in 
favor of little singing, but there are 
none whatever in favor of bad singing. 
It may therefore be postulated that 
everything connected with church 
music should be of the best “that con¬ 
veniently may be gotten.’.’ 

In most of our parish churches, the 
organist and choirmaster is practically 
the precentor also, and as such is re¬ 
sponsible for the choice of the music. 
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THE ACCOMPANIST 

From the time he has mastered his 
first little “tune,” up to the day he 
draws his last bow across the strings, 
the violinist is confronted by the prob¬ 
lem of the accompanist. An important 
problem it is, as in many cases it 
marks the difference between success 
and failure. Nothing contributes so 
much to the success of a violinist’s 
performance as a well-played, sympa¬ 
thetic accompaniment, and nothing 
makes failure so certain as the blunder¬ 
ing of an unskillful pianist, hopelessly 
clogging and neutralizing all the vio¬ 
linist can do. It is not alone the be¬ 
ginner and the amateur who are forced 
to trust to the tender mercies of any 
chance piano player they can draft into 
service as an accompanist, but the pro¬ 
fessional violinist as well, who often¬ 
times is forced to play with an inade¬ 
quate accompaniment. 

The great concert artists who make a 
business of playing in public, use the 
most extreme care in selecting their 
accompanists. Take three of the most 
prominent violinists who are at present 
touring the United States—Kubelik, 
Fritz Kreisler and Francis Macmillen. 
Instead of choosing pianists from the 
thousands who are available in the 
United States, each of the three went 
to the additional expense of bringing 
an accompanist from Europe, so as to 
have a supporting artist with whom 
they were accustomed to play. 

Kubelik’s accompanist is Herr Lud¬ 
wig Schwab, a musician of great attain¬ 
ments who has a European reputation. 
Mr. Macmillen’s accompanist is Richard 
Hageman, who, for five years, was con¬ 
ductor of the grand opera in Amster¬ 
dam, during which time he put on 
fifty of the leading grand operas. 
Kubelik brought Haddon Squire from 
London, one of the best-known and 
brilliant accompanists in the world. 
Other artists follow the same rule, and 
prefer to be supported by artists with 
whom they have played for years. 
When Sarasate, one of the greatest liv¬ 
ing violinists, visited America on his 
last tour, he brought with him Mme. 
Bertha Marx, who is not only an ac¬ 
companist of the greatest skill, but a 
pianist of superb attainments as well. 
It is stated that Sarasate and Mme. 
Marx have played together in over 
i,600 concerts, and understand each 
other so well that the ensemble is per¬ 
fect. It is as though the violin and 
piano were dominated by one mind. 

Handicaps of Teachers in Small 
Villages. 

Teachers of the violin located in the 
smaller cities, and even in some of the 
larger cities often have great difficulty in 
securing a competent accompanist. They 
have only occasional engagements for 
solo work, and often at a price which 
hardly justifies them in dividing up 
with a really first-rate pianist. When 
they have engagements out of town 
they are often obliged to depend on 
come local player in the city they 
visit. There may be no chance for re¬ 


hearsal at all, or at most one hurried 
rehearsal; the result, in many cases, 
being a distressing fiasco. The violin¬ 
ist who has any respect for his reputa¬ 
tion would do well to insist on having 
a really good accompanist, with whom 
he has frequently rehearsed. If the 
fee offered for the solo violin playing 
is not sufficient to cover the expense 
of the accompanist it would be better 
to refuse the engagement altogether. 
Every violinist should, if possible, have 
a regular accompanist with whom he 
frequently rehearses and on whom he 
can depend. 

The ignorance of people who know 
little about music in regard to the im¬ 
portance of proper support at the 
piano for the violinist is simply monu¬ 
mental. A laughable instance illustrat¬ 
ing this point occurred in my own ex¬ 
perience not long ago. One of my 
pupils, a young girl who is a thorough 
artist, was invited by some friends who 
live in the country to visit them and 
assist at a concert to be given in the 
town hall of the village where they live. 
The young lady demurred, for the rea¬ 
son that the town hall only boasted a 
small reed organ, and because she was 
doubtful about being able to find any¬ 
one who would accompany her. 

“Oh, don’t let that worry you,” said 
her friend, “Mrs. Perkins, whose farm 
jines ours, has a dawter, Sairey, who 
knows right smart about music, and 
who kin second on the orgin by air 
(ear) just fine.” 

As the compositions to be played 
were Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” and 
a Concerto by De Beriot, my pupil de¬ 
clined the assistance of Sairey’s ac¬ 
complishments of “seconding on the 
orgin” with thanks, and she finally de¬ 
cided that she would play some other 
compositions without any accompani¬ 
ment whatever. 

The Teacher Accompanist. 

The violin teacher who is able to play 
accompaniments for his pupils certainly 
has a great advantage over one who 
cannot. He has taught his pupils the- 
pieces they play and knows just where 
the defects lay. If they get excited and 
skip measures; if they neglect repeats 
or do any of the hundred and one 
things which pupils are liable to do in 
their first attempts in public, he can 
cover up the mistakes and humor them 
in all their failings. Moreover, the 
pupil has confidence in his teacher 
and is far less nervous and excited 
when his teacher is the accompanist. 

Every prospective violin teacher 
should study the piano, as well as the 
violin, if for no other reason than to 
be able to handle the accompaniments 
of his pupils. 

A large volume could be filled with 
the mishaps which befall violin soloists 
from bad accompaniments. I remem¬ 
ber the trials of a violin soloist of 
national reputation in the city of New 
York on one occasion when he had 
been engaged for a large fee by a firm 
which manufactures “player” piaiios, 
the concert having been arranged for 
the purpose of advertising the “player” 
pianos. The idea was for the young 


man who was demonstrating the pianos 
to accompany the soloist with the 
“player,” in addition to piloting the 
“olaver” piano through a program of 
difficult piano music. When the solo 
commenced, the young man evidently 
thought the supreme hour for him to 
display his ability had come, . amd he 
began to “throw expression into the 
machine and manipulate the tempo 
lever” in a manner that made the on- 
fortunate violinist’s hair stand on end. 

I do not think the soloist and accom- 
panist were less than half a bar apart 
during the entire performance. 

The violinist who has an accompan¬ 
ist who is not only a skilled pianist, 
but a musician of talent, surely has a 
pearl of great price. It is said that the 
lifelong friendship of Joachim for the 
great composer, Brahms, dated from 
the hour when Brahms transposed the 
accompaniment to a great violin con¬ 
certo, which was played by Joachim 
half a tone lower, because the piano 
which was furnished was off pitch half 
a tone, and there was no time to tune 
it in time for the concert. 

Trials of the Amateur. 

Great as are the trials of the artist, 
the professional and the violin teacher 
in securing good accompaniments, 
those of the beginner and amateur are 
ten times worse. Because a violin 
player is an amateur, parents and peo¬ 
ple who engineer amateur concerts and 
society musicales seem possessed of the 
idea that most any one will do for an 
accompanist. For the little boy or girl 
violinist, a young girl pianiste of equal 
age to whom the A minor scale is still 
a dark mystery is selected; while the 
trembling amateur is handed over to 
the tender mercy of some piano stu¬ 
dent whose sole attainments are the 
ability to execute—literally execute—a 
few piano solos in a more or less in¬ 
correct style. 

The fact of the matter is, that the 
worse a violinist plays, the better musi¬ 
cian the accompanist should be. It 
takes a really good and experienced 
accompanist to follow the vagaries of 
the young violin soloist. It may look 
very “cute” and appropriate to see an 
eleven-year-old violin student accom¬ 
panied by an eleven-year-old accom¬ 
panist, but, unless the latter is a remark¬ 
able prodigy, it is pretty rough on the 
ears of the listeners. 

Consider the work of young or inex¬ 
perienced accompanists. They will 
hurry where the accompaniment is easy 
and retard where it is slow; they will 
stop playing with both hands where 
the music has to be turned, thus con- 
• veying the impression that the whole 
affair has broken down. If the violinist 
skips a measure or plays wrong time- 
values, they will stump along with their 
own part, never noticing that the solo 
part and the accompaniment have 
parted company. They will play the 
tempos differently from the way the 
violin student has been taught, and their 
nervousness and uneven time will hope¬ 
lessly paralyze the best efforts of the 
violin player. It is .another case of the 
“blind leading the blind.” 

Of course, there are some amateur 
accompanists who have a natural apti¬ 
tude for “following” a soloist, and who 
can do good and helpful work for the 
young violinist. Happy is he if he can 
find such a one who is willing to help 
him in his first public efforts. 


Don’t have your strings of unequal 
size—the D string large and the E 
string small Get a string gauge and 
have them all equal and keep them so 
H you have no gauge, save a piece of 
the old string for your guide. Size No 
2 is about the average.—The Dominant 


DR. HOLMES ON THE GREAT 
VIOLIN MAKERS. 

One of the most beautiful specimens 
of word painting in the English lan¬ 
guage is the tribute of Dr. Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes to the makers of the 
violins of Cremona, in his well-known 
work “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” It deserves to be framed and 
hung on the studio wall by every vio¬ 
linist. It is as follows: 

“Violins—the sweet old Amati—the 
divine Stradivarius! Played on by an¬ 
cient maeitros until the bow hand lost 
its power and the flying fingers stiff¬ 
ened. Bequeathed to the passionate 
young enthusiast, who made it whisper 
his hidden love, and cry his inarticulate 
longings, and scream his untold 
agonies, and wail his monotonous 
despair. Passed from his dying hand 
to the cold virtuoso, who let it slumber 
in its case for- a generation, till, when 
his hoard was broken up, it came forth 
once more and rode the stormy sym¬ 
phonies of royal orchestras, beneath 
the rushing bow of their lord jind 
leader. Into lonely prisons with im¬ 
provident artists; into convents, from 
which arose day and night the holy 
hymns with which its tones were 
blended, and back again to orgies in 
which it learned to howl and laugh as 
if a legion of devils were shut up in it; 
then again to the gentle dilettante who 
calmed it down with easy melodies until 
it answered him softly, as in the days 
of the old maestros. And so given into 
our hands, its pores all full of music; 
stained like a meerschaum pipe, through 
and through, with the concentrated hue 
and sweetness of all the harmonies 
which have kindled and faded on its 
strings. 

“Now, you know, there are no less 
than fifty-eight different pieces in a 
violin. These pieces are strangers to 
each other and it takes a century, more 
or less, to make them thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted. At last they learn to vibrate 
in harmony and the instrument be¬ 
comes an organic whole, as if it were 
a great seed capsule which had grown 
from a garden bed in Cremona or else¬ 
where. Besides the wood is juicy and 
full of sap for fifty years or so, but at 
the end of fifty or a hundred more gets 
tolerably dry and comparatively reso- 


THE FINGER TIPS. 

Nothing interests the reading public 
in the admirable detective stories of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle more than the 
ability of the hero, Sherlock Holmes, 
to judge of the occupation of a stranger 
by some slight physical peculiarity. 
Sherlock Holmes would have had an 
easy task in judging correctly the pro¬ 
fessional violin virtuoso. One look at 
the tips of the fingers of the left hand 
with their calluses and the mystery 
would be solved. 

It is astonishing what thick, hard 
calluses are raised on the finger tips by 
four or five hours’ daily practice in the 
case of a professional violinist who lets 
his fingers fall with great force. The 
skin hardens to an extent that it as¬ 
sumes almost the consistency of horn. 

It is of great importance to a violin¬ 
ist to have these calluses on his finger 
tips as a much clearer tone results than 
if the string were held down by the soft, 
spongy flesh of finger tips without cal¬ 
luses. The callused finger tip also 
assists the finger in delivering a good, 
sharp blow on the string and finger¬ 
board. 

. It is of great importance for the vio¬ 
linist to raise the fingers of the left 
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, d kjgh and to let them fall with 
the strength of little hammers, on the 
brings, the impact on the fingerboard 
being sufficient to be heard in an ordi- 
arv sized room at least. Amateurs are 
often struck by the marvelous clarity 
of tone and the remarkable distinctness 
of the scales and runs of the great vio¬ 
linists They cannot imagine how they 
are produced. Apart from the perfec¬ 
tion of bowing, this clear tone comes 
from the fact that the tips of the artist’s 
fingers are hard and callused from the 
great amount of practicing which he 
does and the strength with which he 
strikes the strings with the finger and 
the pressure with which he holds the 
strings down with the fingers at all 
times. If t he string is not held down 
to the fingerboard with great force, the 
tone is dull and muddy. If the student 
fails to strike hard with the fingers and 
to keep the finger pressed down with 
great force during the playing of a 
note the calluses will not be produced 
on his fingers, even if he practice a 
great deal. 


POPULAR VIOLIN PIECES. 

A party of violin teachers were re¬ 
cently discussing the violin composi¬ 
tions of slight nid medium difficulty 
which have achieved the greatest sale 
and the widest popularity. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the “Cavi- 
tina,” by Raff; the “Simple Aveu” 
(Simple Confession), by Thome; the 
“Kuiawiak,” by Wieniawski, and the 
“Fifth Air Varie,” of Dancla, are four 
compositions which have attained as 
large popularity as any. Of the more 
modern compositions, the “Intermezzo 
Symphonico,” by Mascagni; the “Ber¬ 
ceuse,” from “Jocelyn,” by Godard, and 
the “Humoresque,” by Dvorak, have 
obtained an enormous vogue all over 
the world. All of these pieces are of 
the highest value to the teacher, as they 
can be mastered well enough by the 
average violin student.to make a pleas¬ 
ing effect when played in public. 

While there is no lack of difficult vir¬ 
tuoso pieces for the violin, composi¬ 
tions which are good characteristic vio¬ 
lin music, and yet of medium difficulty, 
are comparatively scarce. 


A FAMOUS BAND MASTER’S 
ADVICE. 

John Philip Sousa, America’s noted 
band master, recently gave a country 
brass band some advice for its im¬ 
provement. “Before you start rehears¬ 
ing your marches and other pieces,” 
said he, “play several minor scales in 
unison. The playing of the minor 
scales is of peculiar advantage in de¬ 
veloping the ear, and if this custom is 
regularly followed a great improvement 
will result in the intonation of your 
band.” 

This advice can be applied with great 
advantage by the violin student. He 
should persistently practice all the 
scales, and especially the minor 
scales, both in their melodic and har¬ 
monic form, until he can play them 
absolutely in tune. Every violin 
teacher knows that the violin pupil 
whose ear is dull and defective has the 
greatest difficulty in playing minor 
scales and the minor intervals in his 
pieces. He will persistently play F 
sharp all through a piece in the key of 
D minor—in fact, he will play the piece, 
to a certain extent, as if it were written 
m D major. It seems peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult for him to recognize that the half 
step in the minor scale comes between 
the second and third notes of the scale 
and not between the third and fourth 
as in a major scale. If he is made to 
persistently practice the minor scales, 


calling out the intervals, “whole step,” 
“half step,” etc., he will infallibly im¬ 
prove in intonation. 

THE TRILL. 

Among the letters addressed to the 
Violin Department of The Etude for 
information, none are more frequent 
than those asking for information as to 
the trill and how to acquire it. Some 
of the writers ask whether the trill is a 
gift of nature, others ask for exercises 
for its acquirement and not a few in¬ 
quire whether it is achieved by some 
peculiar technical trick not laid down 
in any of the “violin schools” or 
“printed methods.” 

To these correspondents I would say 
that nothing could be simpler than the 
theory of the trill. If the trilling 
finger is made to fall with great force 
and perfect evenness on the string at 
the exact point necessary to make the 
trill in tune, and at the requisite speed 
appropriate to the composition being 
played, a perfect trill must result. The 
muscles of the fingers must also be 
under such perfect control that the 
trill can be retarded or accelerated at 
will, if the expression would seem to 
demand it. Nothing makes a more ex¬ 
quisite effect in solo playing than com¬ 
mencing the trill slowly and gradually 
increasing its speed. 

So much for the theory; the practice 
is quite another matter. To acquire a 
good trill the student must faithfully 
do a large amount of technical work 
before the fingers are mechanically able 
to execute it. Of exercises there is no 
lack; there are literally thousands to 
choose from. Violinists generally agree 
that those of Kreutzer in his “Forty 
Etudes or Caprices for the Violin,” No's. 
14, is, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 38 and 39, 
are the best to develop the trill. These 
unrivalled studies contain every con¬ 
ceivable form of trill, and if the student 
masters them nothing in the way of a 
trill in the entire literature of violin 
music will prove of any difficulty. 

A Good Teacher Necessary. 

These studies should be studied with 
a first-class teacher, as it would be very 
difficult for a pupil to master them 
alone. Here are the principal mistakes 
the beginner will make; He will not 
lift the trilling finger high enough; he 
will not let it fall with sufficient force 
on the string; he will not let the finger 
fall perpendicularly on the tip as it 
should, or he will not strike the string 
at the exact point necessary to make 
the note in tune. Beginners also make 
the grave mistake of grasping the neck 
of the violin between the first finger 
and thumb with too great force. This 
has the effect of making the trilling 
fingers lame, as far as free, forcible 
action is concerned. During trills and 
rapid passages generally, the violin 
should be held with a good grip of the 
jaw on the chin rest and lightly be¬ 
tween the thumb and fingers of the left 
hand. 

The question of fingering trills in 
exact tune is also a very important one. 
I have heard many professionals play 
trills atrociously out of tune, and many 
students and amateurs play a great 
number of their trills half a tone out of 
tune without ever being the wiser for 
it. For instance, they will trill G and A 
flat, instead of G and A natural, in the 
key of G—a half tone trill instead of a 
full tone. Singers are also frequent 
offenders in this respect in executing 
trills. 


Fourth Finger Trill. 

All the correspondents complain that 
they cannot trill with the little finger. 
They need not complain about that, 
because almost all violinists are in the 
same boat as regards the little finger 
trill. It requires lengthy practice to de¬ 
velop the little finger to trill even pass¬ 
ably well. Violinists avoid little finger 
trills wherever it is possible by changing 
to another position where another finger 
can be employed. Let the student look 
over concertos fingered and edited by 
.a good violinist and see how much 
scheming has been done to avoid fourth 
finger trills by changing to another 
position where some other finger can 
be used. 

Of course, the fourth finger trill must 
be studied by every violinist, as there 
are many cases where the trill with the 
fourth finger cannot be avoided. Slow 
systematic practice will do wonders 
even for the rebellious fourth finger. 

There is no reason why any good 
violin student cannot develop a good 
trill if he sets about it in the proper 
way. Practice the trill slowly at first, 
raising the trilling finger high and 
letting it fall with great force upon the 
string and exactly in tune. Do not 
worry about speed at first — that will 
come in time — think only of evenness 
and distinctness. Remember that a 
comparatively slow trill executed in a 
perfectly even manner with the trilling 
finger falling forcibly on the string 
with perfect regularity has ten times as 
brilliant effect as a trill performed much 
faster, but in a slovenly, nervous spas¬ 
modic manner, out of tune, and with 
the trilling finger hardly leaving the 
string and falling with slight force. 

There is no royal road to acquiring 
the trill. The student can only plod 
along with German patience, practicing 
the proper exercises under a good 
teacher, and he will surely arrive, that 
is, if he have a normal muscular and 
nervous system, has not taken up the 
study of the violin too late in life, and 
has at least a reasonable talent for 


VIOLIN QUERIES. 

B. G.—All violinists have difficulty in 
making trills with the little finger, just 
as all pianists have trouble with the 
fourth and fifth fingers, known as the 
“weak fingers.” The “fourth” finger of 
the violin hand is called the “fifth” in 
piano fingering. Constant practice is 
the only means of strengthening your 
little finger. You will find many sug¬ 
gestions for practice in the article on 
“Trills” in the Violin Department of 
the current number of The Etude. 

L. Z.—A method for the study of the 
Pagannini Caprices has been written by 
Emil Kross, from which you might get 
some ideas. Unless you possess a 
great technic and have studied the 
violin thoroughly, you could probably 
get little advantage from the study of 
these caprices, except under the guid¬ 
ance of a first-class violin teacher. 
They possess very great difficulties and 
are only intended for professional 
artists or students who devote the 
greater part of their time to the study 
of the violin. 

J. H. R.—Thirteen hours a day prac¬ 
tice on the violin is entirely too much; 
it would break down the strongest con¬ 
stitution. As you are a business man, 
you had better limit your practice to 
two hours. If you intend to become a 
professional violinist, you had better 
give up your business, and then you 
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could safely practice four or five hours 
a day. If you have only studied with 
teachers for two years, you are as yet 
a comparative beginner and can cer¬ 
tainly not dispense with a teacher. The 
works you say you have been studying 
are all good. You had.best rely on the 
judgment of your teacher as to the 
works to study for the future. It would 
be impossible for us to advise you as 
well as your teacher, who knows just 
what point of advancement you have 
reached and what your particular needs 
are at present. 

G. C.—The reason why violin G 
strings wound with silver wire are so 
much more expensive than ordinary G 
strings is not on account of the fact 
that silver wire is used. The silver 
used in making such a G string is worth 
considerably less than a penny. It is 
on account of the great care used in 
their manufacture. The gut string on 
which the silver wire is wound is of the 
highest quality and is stretched before 
being wound. The winding process is 
done with the greatest care, so that the 
string when wound will be perfectly 
smooth. It is very poor economy for 
the violinist to use ordinary G strings 
wrapped with common wire. As a rule 
they are false and uneven and possess 
a miserable tone. A good silver G lasts 
many months as a rule; it gives a fine, 
sonorous tone and makes all the 
strings of the violin sound more favor¬ 
ably. 
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to pay her homage? Isabella of Spain, 
Katherine of Russia, Marie Antoinette 
of France, Louise of Prussia, Wilhel- 
mina of Holland, and even Victoria of 
Great Britain have had no more power 
in their imperial grasp than has had Ad¬ 
elina Patti. 

Patti was born in Madrid in 1843, and 
is still living in Wales. Her parents 
were opera singers, and the little girl 
was brought to New York at a very 
early age. She made her debut as an 
operatic singer in New York two years 
before the outbreak of our civil war. 
She was then known as “the little blor- 
inda.” But she had sung publicly long 


a Child. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH did. that Frederic underrated and mQa .. DUl 

OF FREDERIC CHOPIN. aside the customary rules of music before this time. 

_ listened only to the dictates of his own 

T . fancy, the worthy director of the con- Patti as 

(Prepared for reading at Etude Junior servato ire would reply, “Leave him 

Musical Clubs.) a ione, he does not follow the common Lugi Arditi, who afterwards became 

_ way because his talents are uncommon; Patti’s musical conductor, tells in nis 

... ... , , ru ■ , n( he does not adhere to the old method “reminiscences” of meeting the future 

When Nicholas Chopin went rom heroes not ad ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ New ■ York ^ saw her then 

so" tSSt fame list* ye^rs^fter Chopin’s Love for Polish Folk Songs, tie airs and.manner^ then Mreajy 

Poland itself had ceased to be a nation. Chopin became greatly attached to the * become a ruler of men Madame 

Although he tried to return to his fo i k . music of Poland. When on an ex- ^ brought her little daughter to my 
native land twice, sickness intervened cursio n with his father to the suburbs, mg Qn ° d as she was anxious that 
and the elder Chopin took this as the or spe nding his holidays in the country, c h«-mld Hear her child sing I was 
vo-ice of “Providence” and decided to ' he Lays listened attentively to the '^Lused to see the air of import- 
remain in his adopted country. In song 0 f the reaper and the tunes of « y with which tfae ti son gstress 

Warsaw he married Justine Krzyza- the peasant fiddlers, fixing them in his sele cted a comfortable seat for her 

nowska, and their son Frederic was memor y and delighting to idealize the J J 8Hch proximity that she was able 
born on February 22,1810. In the origlnaI and expressive melodies. He gee ^ sjn ■ and then hav . 

same year the elder Chopin was ap- was 0 f ten as ked who was the creator „ T , ~ , ' t tn mi . 

pointed professor of French in the Q f the beautiful melodies interwoven in beautiful song” she 

newly-established high school or lyceum t h e mazU rkas, cracovierines and polo- . g . y , , • ’ fb 

in the Polish capital. Later, he became „ a ; ses and how the Polish peasants demurely placed her «c o„ the 
a private teacher. He had won the “i to sing and to play the violin P«™° ^A of -Sonambula ” 

confidence and respect of the best with such charm and parity. No one m the rondo of Sonambula. 

Palish families and they were glad to couId g ; ve him any information Marvelous Child Voice. 

In his childhood Chopin had im¬ 
bedded these folk songs in his memory, “How am I to give an adequate de- 
and, impressed by their peculiar beauty, scription of the effect which that child’s 
he frequently interwove some especial miraculous notes produced upon my 
favorite into his own compositions. enchanted senses. Perhaps if I say that 
As a youth he appeared in several I wept genuine tears of emotion, tears 
German cities, and then planned to go which were the outcome of the original 
to London, via Vienna, Munich and and never-to-be-forgotten impression 
Paris. The reception that he received her voice made when it first stirred my 
was so flattering that he re- innermost feeling, that may, in some 
o make that city his home. slight measure convince my readers of 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Bellini, the extraordinary vocal power and 


place their children i; 

As a Child Chopin Loved Music. 

In his earliest years Frederic wai 
very sensitive to music and wept bit¬ 
terly when he heard it. It was only 
with difficulty that he was comforted. 

His first teacher was Albert Zwiny, of 
Warsaw. The child was very timid, 
and, in order not to over-embarass him, in fans 
his parents arranged to have him share solved ti 
his lessons with his sister. Liszt, 


The boy began to compose, and, even Balzac and Heine, the great men of beauty of which little Adelina was, at 
before he knew how to commit his music and literature of the French capi- that tender age, possessed. I was 
thoughts to paper, he would request tal, at once recognized the youth as a simply amazed, nay, electrified at the 
his master to write down what he had marvelous genius and he was admitted well nigh perfect manner in which she 
improvised, and these first thoughts to their society as a much desired artis- delivered some of the most perfect 




5 often altered and improved upon 

by the gifted boy. His first concert - 

was given when he was eight years 

old. He was so unconcerned regard- HOW A LITTLE GIRL BECAME A 
ing the astonishment that he created QUEEN, 

that he imagined that people were ad¬ 
miring his beautiful lace collar rather 
than the youthful genius. 

As a child he dedicated a march to 
the Grand Prince Constantine. This (For reading 
violent man was the terror of those Clubs.) 

around him, but he received the ten- There was once a Hule girl who 


without the slightest effort or self c 


sciousness. 


i CAROL SHERMAN. 


Not Without Work. 

Don’t think that all this wonderful 
ability that the little queen possessed 
came as a blessing from the skies. 
Patti was known as an indefatigable 
t Etude Junior Musical- Iittle porker. She had one great op- 
portunity and that was that she could 
hear the great opera singers of the day 
,, 1 ^j.,1 jj- AX1C.RE. waa uuv-c a mut gn 1 wuu at the time when a child’s mind is most 

the march and had it scored and it was 


somewhat annoyed, but the child al¬ 
ways secured a chance to be heard 
Sometimes the singer was astounded at 
the little one’s ability, but when the 
audacious Adelina was at fault the 
singers would always show her the 
right way. Patti learned more in this 
way than from all her teachers. 

The Queen Goes Forth to Conquer. 

After her triumph in New York, the 
little ruler of the hearts of men and 
women went to the great city of Lon¬ 
don, England. But no one would be¬ 
lieve that she was a real queen, and 
when she appeared under the careful 
guidance of her brother-in-law, Maurice 
Strakosch (who had also been her 
teacher), at the great English Opera 
House, “Covent Garden,” it is said 
that only twenty people were present to 
greet their tiny majesty. But these 
people all became “.Heralds. ' and at 
the next performance thousands came 
to do her homage. 

Thereafter her tour through the 
great cities of the wor! i was like a 
triumphal procession. From every¬ 
where golden streams flowed into her 
imperial coffers and the great rulers of 
the world showered costly gifts upon 
this new ruler whose -'"main was 
lirnited only by the boundaries of civili¬ 
zation. Everywhere she as greeted 
as “the Patti,” because .he people 
knew that while there mLiit be many 
kings and emperors, there could be 
but one Patti. When sin aug “Home 
Sweet Home,” people . 1 a. because 
they knew that they wen completely 
tinder the spell of her h i.miful tones. 
Doesn't it all seem like a fairy tale? 
Yet it all happened onb. a. few years 
ago. 

Where the Queen Lives. 

Now the queen lives in a beautiful 
palace in the lovely ;,rcen hills of 
Wales. Here she has a home far finer 
than those possessed by many queens of 
European countries. In her palace she 
has built a tiny theatre Lugi Arditti 
says: “The building is a handsome 
one, oblong in shape, and sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate three hun¬ 
dred persons. The side walls are deco¬ 
rated with panels of pale blue and gold, 
between fluted pillars and highly ornate 
pediments. The drop curtain repre¬ 
sents Patti standing in a 'Roman 
Chariot,’ and driving two fiery steeds, 
as in the costume of ‘Semiramide. 
The theatre gives ample room for an 
orchestra of twenty performers. All 
the latest modern appliances for scen¬ 
ery have been adopted. Scenery for six 
of Patti’s favorite operas is on the 
spot.” 


York, who was destined to become a Then again she had what people call 
queen. She had very black sparkling “talent.” She was unmistakably smart 
eyes, and was so bright and happy that and made such fun of her work that it 
all the other children loved her. They didn’t seem as if she were working at 
laughed at her when she told them that all. There is a well known story that 
she was going to be a queen, but many you will all enjoy hearing The tiny 


played by the military band in the city. 

How Chopin Improvised. 

Frederic occasionally improvised in _ „ . ______ _ _ _ 

the drawing-room of the Grand Prin- of her little playmates lived to see her songstress had a way of secreting htr- 
cess. Noticing his habit of casting up ascend one of the most important self in the scenery during a perform- 
his eyes and gazing at the ceiling, the thrones in the world, for she became anc e and listening to the great singers 
Prince said to him: “Why do you al- the ruler, not of some little European She had a fine memory and she would 
ways look at the ceiling, boy? Do you country, but of the whole world of remember little passages of especial 
see notes up there?” Chopin made no song. The little girl was Adelina Patti, difficulty. The next day she would 
reply, but he remembered the speech Do you think it strange that I call practice these passages by the hour 
her a aueen? What oueen has ever held endeavoring to make each note perfect! 

She san S very slowly and carefully and 
out her whole omil ; n everything she 


The record of the early years 


of 


long afterwards. . her a queen? What queen has .... ... 

Chopin’s next teacher was a musi- so many thousand people speechless _ o ¥ 

cian named Eisner, who was the direc- has Adelina Patti; what queen has ever put her whole soul 
tor of the conservatory. Teacher and had the income that this little songstress did The next day she would go 
pupil were united untn death in a pure was able to earn? What queen could the singer she had heard and politely 
and faithful friendship such as only the go into the courts of the great coun- announce that she was able to sing the 
purest minds can feel. When people tries of the world and compel not only passage better than she had heard it 
• ' they frequently the people but the monarchs themselves sung. The singer would perhaps be 


remarked to Eisner, i 


“child prodigies” is an unhappy and 
distressing one. Teachers who pose as 
philanthropists are shown to be only 
anxious to make reputation and money. 
Parents are shown as willing to sacri¬ 
fice the future of their children for im¬ 
mediate gain, while the child prodig< es 
themselves are generally shown as 
terribly ungrateful to those who have 
helped them, whether artistically ° r 
financially. The result is that, > n * 
large number of cases, the chi 
prodigy does not justify the promise 
of its earlier years, and either disap¬ 
pears, by a clever marriage, from P u 
lie view, or becomes a teacher .— Musical 
America. 
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AUNT EUNICE’S LETTER. 

My Dear Little Friends :-What do 

”suppose would occur if your father 
^ „ld stop his business just as soon 
“father commenced to be a little 
aS ? Do you think that his income 
woukl go on just the same? Would he 
h able to get the money to buy nice 
♦Lings for you and your brothers and 
£ters> No, your father would think it 
a great misfortune if his income ceased 
even for a week. He knows that his 
income is due to work-work that he 
has done in the past, and work that he 
is doing now. He is very glad to have 
work for he knows that work not only 
brings in money but it also brings hap¬ 
piness with it. In great prisons when 
they want to punish a man very 
severely, they put him in a cell all by 
himself and do not let him work. This 
is called “solitary confinement.” Some¬ 
times these prisoners who are not al¬ 
lowed to work go insane. This is con¬ 
sidered a very cruel form of punish¬ 
ment. 

Work is Happiness. 


who had not L 
piness. As soo 
commenced sin 




“I - 


W01 


weather, 
lessons for 
this about the 
month of June . 
finest, and just 
ought to be doii 
mother though; 
to show her da 
one can be sit tin 
others work. ;L 
and told her that 
the lessons foi 
mother wrote to 
.cousins and invi 
visit''for that > 
ways practice 
and had grown t 
practice hour, 
sat at the pian 
way that our li: 
to think in tin- 
something with 
cousin seems o 
ticing. I womb 
well as she do 
summer instead 
and spending d 
ing what to do 1 
she begged her 1 
mence her lessn 
realizes that ai 
chance to study 


you about a little girl 
aed that work is hap- 
- the warm weather 
cut to her mother and 
actice in this hot 
y>u‘ let me stop my 
Summer?” She said 
middle of the lovely 
1 the year was at its 
i 1 lie time when we all 
our best work. Her 

yliter how miserable 
. i lly by and watching 
rote to her teacher 
be would discontinue 
■ ck or so. Then the 
i:e of the little girl’s 
led her to come for a 
L. This cousin al- 
.,ummer and winter, 
o look forward for her 
Each day, the cousin 
and played in such a 
ide friend commenced 
way: “I have to do 
my • time, and my 
have a fine time prac- 
r if I could play as 
s if I practiced all 
of taking a vacation 
iy after day wonder- 
icxt?” The next week 
uother to let her com- 
ns again and now she 
iy one who has the 
is really very lucky. 


Never Get Discouraged. 

Perhaps you have heard many of 
your friends play difficult pieces and 
said to yourself: “I can never do that, 
no matter how hard I work.” -But if 
you really want to do a thing and are 
willing to wait, and practice while you 
wait, you will very probably be able 
to do that thing better than you ever 
imagined you could. I . know a girl who 
always wanted to be able to play 
Gustav Lange’s “Flower Song.” She 
worked and worked until she mastered 
the tuneful little piece and then she 
said: “If I can do that so easily, I can 
sarn Chopin’s famous “Nocturne in 
E flat.” She learned the Chopin 
«iur CtUri ? e and then the inevitable 
Moonlight Sonata,” and then several 
0 ner Sonatas, Nocturnes and Con¬ 
certos. To-day that girl is a well- 
Known American pianist. 

Fighting Serious Obstacles. 

Never let the heated days of the 
ummer. prove an obstacle to your 
P actice if you really want to succeed. 


No matter how hot the day . may be 
get in your regular practice period. 

It makes no difference whether you 
have stopped your lessons or not, if 
you do not practice during the summer 
for at least sixty minutes a day you will 
not be nearly so successful next winter 
with your work. One of the singular 
things about success is that those who 
reach the greatest heights are fre¬ 
quently the ones who have had the 
greatest obstacles to overcome. 

The Broadway Magazine for May tells 
about an athlete whose case ought to 
be one to encourage any of my little 
readers who seek to do important 
things and who may think that the ob¬ 
stacles before them are almost too 
great to pass. This athlete’s name is 
Ray C. Ewry, and he is the champion 
high and broad standing jumper of the 
world. As a boy he was paralyzed in 
both legs and it was never expected 
that he would ever be able to walk let 
alone jump. But he was an American 
boy and he wanted to do what he 
saw the other boys do. This is the 
way he tells his story: “I remember 
the first time I succeeded in shuffling 
both feet ahead a couple of inches. I 
kept on trying day after day. Some¬ 
times I was so tired and hopeless that 
I sat down and cried. But I deter¬ 
mined to recover. I worked and worked 
and worked. Then at last I could 
jump a couple of feet. After that I 
improved more rapidly. I trained all 
the time, always jumping and jumping. 
The first thing I knew I improved so 
much that I could beat other boys. 
Then I began breaking records. I be¬ 
lieve that if I hadn’t made up my mind 
to work out my own salvation I might 
have been crippled to this day.” This 
tells what persistance will do. When 
you hear a great pianist you seek to 
emulate, never think of the obstacles— 
just work. 

Something Definite. 

I would like to give you some defi¬ 
nite advice for the summer'. Don’t 
try to do too many things. If you can 
only form one good habit your sum¬ 
mer will have been a valuable one. 
Here is a good habit to form.. In prac¬ 
ticing remember that a piece is as good 
as its weakest measure. It is very 
much like a chain. A chain might have 
a hundred links of steel and one link 
of thread. The whole chain would be 
only as strong as the one link of thread. 
If you have one measure in a piece 
that you are unable to play at a given 
speed do either one of two things: play 
the whole piece only as fast as you can 
play the difficult bar successfully and 
correctly or work upon the difficult bar 
until you can play that bar as well as 
every other bar in the piece. Form this 
habit and maintain it and your playing 
all next winter will be one hundred per 
cent, better. 

Very cordially, 

Aunt Eunice. 


SOME MUSICAL SCRAP BOOKS. 

BY FRANCIS LINCOLN. 

I FIND that my pupils take a great 
interest in making up musical scrap 
books. It all came about in this way: 
I started making a musical scrap book 
years ago, but mine was made up ex¬ 
clusively of articles .upon musical sub¬ 
jects that seemed worth keeping. 
Whenever I took an article from The 
Etude to put in the scrap book I al¬ 
ways secured an extra copy in order 
that my files of the paper which run 
way back to 1890 would not be injured. 
But I found that there were many ex¬ 


cellent articles upon music in the gen¬ 
eral magazines: “The Century Maga¬ 
zine,” “The Sunday Magazine,” “Mun- 
sey’s,” “Everybody’s” and several other 
papers and magazines that go to all 
parts of the country. Our American 
magazines now go all over the world. 
I once bought a copy of an American 
magazine on a news stand in Berlin. It 
had a fine musical article in it and I 

Thereafter I commenced putting 
programs of fine concerts I had at¬ 
tended in the scrap book. This was 
not a very good plan because it made 
the book too cumbersome. Then I 
started four books—one for programs, 
one for musical articles, one for pic¬ 
tures of musicians from musical maga¬ 
zines, and one for musical postal cards. 
I took great care to have all the in-> 
sertions pasted very carefully in each 
book. I used a very high grade of 
library paste, as I found that cheap 
mucilage turned the clippings yellow. 
My next discovery was that my first 
book was commencing to fall to pieces 
owing to poor binding. I was very 
much attached to that book and sorry 
to see it go. I took it to a bookbinder 
who told me that it was impossible to 
buy very cheap books that would last. 
I took the hint and the next books I 
bought were finely and strongly bound. 
I bought them with the view of making 
them a part of my library, and my ex¬ 
perience since then has shown me that 
they are among the most desirable of 
my studio necessities. 

My advanced pupils took a great in¬ 
terest in the programs and musical ar¬ 
ticles. Even with very young pupils I 
found that it was very convenient to 
take out my article scrap book and 
read them some little bit of advice 
bearing upon the lesson. It is a won¬ 
derful help to be able to confirm the 
things you say with an article in print. 

The picture book and the postal card 
book became great favorites with the 
younger pupils. Underneath each pic¬ 
ture I had printed with pen and ink: 
I, The name; II, The date of birth; III, 
The date of death; IV, The place of 
birth; V, A few notes about the musi¬ 
cian’s principal work. This was very 
instructive and my pupils liked it very 
much. 

The postal book was also a great suc¬ 
cess. When my friends knew that I 
was collecting musical post cards con¬ 
tributions rained upon me from all di¬ 
rections. You would be amazed to 
know how many musical postals there 
are. One ‘friend who went to Europe 
sent me seventy-five. These were not 
only portraits of musicians but pictures 
of musicians’ homes, famous opera 
houses, famous statues of musicians, 
and scenes from the great operas. It 
makes a very unique collection. 

Pupils’ Scrap Books. 

One day one of my little pupils came 
to me and said: “Why can’t we have 
scrap books too?” I was delighted to 
hear this, and at my next pupils' as¬ 
sembly I told them how to go about 
making a scrap book. I advised them 
to get a good strong book and -then 
divide the book into four sections. The 
first section for articles; the second for 
pictures of composers and their homes; 
the third for pictures of great musical 
artists and their homes; the fourth for 
postals. My! what a rivalry there was. 
The pupils used to bring their books 
to each lesson to show their progress. 
I found that this gave them a greatly 
increased interest in their music. To 
make the contest more keen I offered 
a prize of a beautifully illustrated musi¬ 
cal book for the pupils who secured the 
most desirable pictures. The books 


were a great credit to the children’s 
ingenuity. If I found that when 1 
wanted to enforce any musical idea 
it was a good plan to hunt around for 
some musical clipping upon that sub¬ 
ject and give it to the pupil to paste 
in the scrap book. 

Palestrina and Toddles. 

One day one of my smallest pupils 
came to me crying bitterly. She owned 
a cute little dog named “ Toddles.” 
“Toddles” was a little scamp. If you 
didn’t watch him he would attempt to 
chew up anything he could get his teeth 
into, i tried to console my little pupil 
and she replied, “Please, Toddles has 
eaten up Palestrina.” It was hard to 
get another picture of Palestrina, but 
we secured one at last, and now my 
little pupil keeps her scrap book out of 
the reach of “Toddles.” 


COMPOSERS’ NAMES PRIZE CON¬ 
TEST. 

In the April issue of The Etude we 
offered a copy of Riemann Musical 
Dictionary (value $4.50) to the reader 
of The Etude sending us the longest 
list of composers’ names that could be 
made from the letters of the sentence, 
“The Etude should be in every musical 

The surprisingly large number of re¬ 
plies has made it impossible for us to 
announce the name of the winner of 
this contest in the June Etude. The 
fortunate one will be announced in the 
July issue. The contest closes June 1st. 


PUZZLES. 

The answers to the puzzles in the 
May issue of The Etude are: 

Double Musical Acrostic. 

HebreW 
A r m i d A 
N i e 1 s G 
D u b 1 i N 
E n c o r E 
L u t h e R 


Missing Musical Term Puzzle. 

1, Turn. 2, Close, Trilled. 3, Quaver. 
4, Sharp. S, Slurs. 6, Brace. 7, Bars 
8, Tie, Hold. 9, Note. 10, Rest, flat. 


Hidden Music Instruments. 

1, Banjo. 2, Saxaphone. 3, Trumpet 
and Cornet. 4, Mandolin. 5, Clarinet 
and Trombone. 5, Oboe and Bassoon. 
6, Melodeon. 7, Concertina and Flute. 
8, Double Bass Viol, Viola and Lyre. 


Musical Abbreviations. 

My 19-2-8-13 increases in tone. cres. 
My 9-3-16-4 is marked, marc. 

My 14-1 is very softly, p. p. 

While my 17 is nearly'opposite, f, 
My 13-20-19-7 touches lightly, stacc. 
• My 5-16-12-9 is a shake, trem. 

My 2-15-4-6-20 precedes an aria, recit. 
My 11-18 and y denotes the signa¬ 
ture. key. 

My whole of 20 letters is known by 
every music student. 

“Practice makes perfect.” 


Answers to Puzzles in May Issue 

The following were among the first- 
ten readers of The Etude to submit 
correct answers to the puzzles in the 
May issue: 

Reva Bauer, Herbert Hood, Fannie 
Parkhurst, L. W. Elsihenburger, Mrs. 
K. Larkin, R. Turner, M. L. Chapin, 
R. V. Turner, C. B. Justice. 
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Ideas for Music 
Club Workers 

By MRS. JOHN A. OLIVER 

(Press Secretary Na'kjna^Federation of 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION. 

The meeting of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Musical Clubs will be held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The visiting 
delegates will be guests of the St. 
Cecelia Society of that city. This so- 
.ciety, which we Ifflve previously men¬ 
tioned in these columns, holds the 
unique distinction of being the only 
woman’s musical organization in the 
United States owning its own club 
home. This is a most magnificent 
structure, with every modern conven¬ 
ience of an up-to-date club room. The 
club has a strong, intelligent body of 
active members who appreciate the 
blessings which have fallen to them. 

One of the most charming character¬ 
istics of this notable club is its philan¬ 
thropic tendencies, and its considera¬ 
tion for those who are less fortunate. 
At a recent flower day musicale, cele¬ 
brating the coming of spring, a delight¬ 
ful musical program was given in the 
home of the club, where cut flowers and 
potted plants were seen in profusion. 
At the close of the entertainment the 
club sent all floral decorations to the 
local hospitals and charitable institu¬ 
tions. 


PROMOTING THE INTERESTS 
OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 

“The Matinee Musicale,” a thriving 
musical club of .Bedford, Indiana, has 
devoted six of its concerts this year to 
the works of American composers. 
This is a refreshing change from the 
ultra-European tendencies we see in 
our large cities. Moreover, we also 
note that this club has a custom of 
printing a list of well-known American 
composers upon its programs. This 
form of musical patriotism is so admir¬ 
able that we reprint this list, thinking 
that some other amateur club of Ameri¬ 
can musicians, who love their country, 
may desire to do likewise: 

Some representative American com¬ 
posers: Victor Herbert, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang, 
W. H. Sherwood, Walter Damrosch, 
William Mason, John Philip Sousa, 
Frederick W. Root, George W. Chad¬ 
wick, Mrs, Jessie L. Gaynor, C. Whit¬ 
ney Coombs, Theodore Spiring, Arthur 
Foote. Alfred G. Robyn, Emil Liebling, 
S. B. Whitney, Frank van der Stucken, 
Louis Campbell-Tipton, Edward Baxter 
Perry, Dudley Buck, Edward Mc¬ 
Dowell, Miss Latitia Katherine Vannah, 
Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, Arthur Nevin, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Wilson G. Smith, C. 
B. Hawley, W. H. Neidlinger, Clayton 
Johns, J. C. Bartlett, Reginald de 
Koven, R. Huntington Woodman, 
Homer N. Bartlett, W. F. Sudds, C. 
A. Havens, Clarence Eddy, George 
Marston, Horatio W. Parker, George 
Osgood, Edgar A. P. Newcomb, John 
A. West, Bruno Oscar Klein, John K. 
Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Gerrit Smith, 
Charles Dennee. 


A COSTUME RECITAL OF NA¬ 
TIONAL MUSIC. 


[The following recital was recently given 
in a large New England city with great suc¬ 
cess. This description embodies ideas that 
“Club” readers may readily adopt to their 
uses.— Editor.] 

The following recital was given at 
the beautiful home of a well-known 
voice teacher. The charmingly decor¬ 
ated rooms were well filled, scarcely 
standing room. The souvenir program 
was tied with white ribbons and dec¬ 
orated with a foreign flag and coats of 
arms. Instead of pupils’ names were 
given the names of foreign countries 
following the names of appropriate 
songs. On the back, however, was a 
key giving the name of the pupil and 
the country he or she represented. 
Very bewitching and foreign did they 
look, each having been chosen with a 
view to natural qualification for repre¬ 
senting the part. 

The opening number was a chorus 
in which all nations appeared; then fol¬ 
lowed solos by “Scotland,” a boy 
soprano, in kilts and sash, a veritable 
Scottish chief in miniature, and a 
“lullaby,” crooned by the rich, smooth 
contralto of an Irish lassie; next a 
Spanish maid rendered a duet with her 
cavalier, and one had but to look and 
listen as the mellow tones rolled forth 
to feel actually transplanted to a for¬ 
eign shore. Then came solos and part 
songs by “Switzerland,” “Germany” 
“Italy,” “Cuba,” “Norway,” “Japan,” 
“Egypt,” “Greece,” “Sweden,” “Hol¬ 
land,” and last, the dear old “Star 
Spangled Banner” by “America,” with 
audience, of course standing, and unit¬ 
ing in the chorus. 

The program was felt to be all too 
short—a most unusual thing at a pupils’ 
recital. At the close the folding chairs 
were quickly removed, turning the con¬ 
cert rooms into reception parlors, and 
refreshments were served. 


A CLUB “QUESTION BOX.” 

The Aeolian Musical Club of Pasa¬ 
dena, California, conducted by Mrs. 
Julia M. Phelps, has what is termed a 
“Club Question Box.” This is a good 
idea from the land of roses. Have 
your pupils prepare a list of questions 
and sign them with assumed names. 
At the club meeting have them placed 
in the box and shaken up. Then open 
the box and pass the questions around. 
Give one slip to each pupil. Give each 
member a chance to answer the ques¬ 
tion he or she has in hand. If the ques¬ 
tion is successfully answered, take up 
that question and then have the pupils 
pass the remaining questions around 
until every pupil has had an oppor¬ 
tunity to see each question. If, at the 
end of this examination there remain 
any questions unanswered, you will, of 
course, be obliged to answer them 
yourself. The questions the pupils or 
club members are unable to answer 
should invariably be brought up again 
at the next meeting, when every pupil 
should be able to give a satisfactory an¬ 
swer to the difficult questions. 


On the anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birthday an illustrated lecture was given 
on the great composer’s life and works 
at Miss Roney’s School, Bala. Pa., by 
Mr. A. W. Borst. 


An invitation to Federated Clubs to 
send regular report of the work being 
done by them from time to time holds 
good for 1908, and with good wishes 
for each and every member of every 
club in the N. F. M. the press secretary 
would urge all clubs to let other clubs 
know just what they are doing. This 
will help to make the strong club 
stronger and will strengthen the 
weaker ones. All information sent to 
Mrs. John Oliver, Press Secretary, in 
care of The Etude. 


RECENT LOSSES TO THE MUSI¬ 
CAL WORLD. 

BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 

The Grim Reaper has been unusually 
busy among the great musicians during 
the past winter. Two of the great com¬ 
posers, each representative of his coun¬ 
try’s music, have passed to the great 
unknown—Edvard Grieg and Edward 
A. MacDowell. Also two of the most 
noted of European violinists have been 
taken—Joseph Joachim and August 
Wilhelmj. 

The first of this great quartet to pass 
away was Joachim, and by his death, 
last November, the world lost its great¬ 
est exponent of the high school of violin 
playing. He held the classics in the 
highest reverence and would not depart 
one iota from the strict performance of 
what he felt to be the composer’s in¬ 
tentions. His playing was highly ob¬ 
jective, and though he had conquered 
all the technic of the instrument, he 
would not descend to feats of mere 
skill to win applause. His string quar¬ 
tet was the standard organization of 
its kind. Joachim was the contempor¬ 
ary of Mendelssohn and Schumann and, 
more than that, was honored with the 
friendship of these’ great composers, 
thus making a connecting link between 
the music of the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century and that of the present 
one. 

But a few days after the death of 
Joachim came that of Edvard Grieg. 
Much has been written of the works of 
Grieg since his death, and it is unnec¬ 
essary to repeat here what has been 
more worthily said by others; save to 
call attention to the fact that in the 
death of this composer the romantic 
music of the present day lost one of its 
leading exponents. Grieg made for him¬ 
self a niche in the temple of art by his 
originality and by the descriptive beauty 
of his compositions. He was the lead¬ 
ing representative of the Scandinavian 
spirit in music and by the “idiomati¬ 
cally pianistic” quality of his pianoforte 
compositions has been called “the 
Chopin of the North.” His was an 
unique figure in the world of tone, not 
a Viking, strong and- lusty, but the in¬ 
carnate spirit of the mountains and 
fjords, the mute mysteries of the sea and 
the forests, breathing the beauty of the 
Northern hills and typifying in music 
the distinctive personality of the Norse 
character as no other composer has 
done. This was a geographical limita¬ 
tion to his music that keeps it from 
being general in its interest, but in his 
own genre he was unapproached. 

August Wilhelmj was one of that 
small number of juvenile prodigies who 
achieved fame in later years. While 
we hear of Mozart and Liszt and Hoff¬ 
man, there are thousands who sink into 
obscurity, wilted by their sudden blos¬ 
soming and overcome by their too early 
honors. At eight years, Wilhelmj be¬ 
gan his public appearances, and at 
sixteen was recommended by Liszt as 
“a young Paganini.” Pursuing his 
studies under David, Hauptmann. Rich¬ 
ter and Raff, he acquired a broad musi¬ 
cal education and then began a series of 
tours which carried him through practi¬ 
cally all the countries of Europe, lasting 
until 1882, when he finished a trip 
around the world, having played in 
North and South America and Aus¬ 
tralia. At the zenith of his carrer he 
was the leader of the orchestra at the 
notable operatic event at Bayreuth in 
1876, when Wagner’s “Nibelungen” 
trilogy was presented. Wilhelmj stood 
close to Joachim in the estimation of 
the violin world not only for his im¬ 
mense technic but for his interpretive 
powers. He died January 14th. 


It is a noticeable coincidence that the 
deaths of these four composers—f 0r 
Wilhelmj and Joachim used the pen as 
well as the bow—came in the order of 
their births, which occurred as follows- 
Joachim 1831; Grieg, 1843; Wilhelmj' 
1845; MacDowell, 1865. Naturally our 
sympathies lean to the younger man 
partly because he was taken away in his 
prime, partly because he was one of 
us, an American to the bone, and partly 
because of our better acquaintance with 
his compositions; and this feeling 0 f 
loss' is thereby intensified, even though 
he may not occupy so large a space in 
the future biographies of musicians as 
will the others of this notable quartet. 

Edward A. MacDowell was in a way 
a unique figure among American com¬ 
posers. He combined the respect for 
classic form with a wealth of romantic 
idea and poetic expression given to no 
other of his prominent contemporaries. 
Of his several teachers, Mme. Carreno 
and Joachim Raff (who fifteen years be¬ 
fore had been the instructor of Wil¬ 
helmj) were the principal ones and 
from them he received that develop¬ 
ment best suited to his nature, the fiery 
freedom of Carreno and the formal 
routine of Raff. 

Nature made MacDowell a poet. Had 
he not found expression in tones he 
would in words. He was more of a 
Longfellow than a Tennyson, for the 
sweep of prairie wind is his metier 
rather than the elegance of the formal 
English garden. His was the poetry of 
the mountain and the stream rather 
than the drawing room. MacDowell 
was filled with vigorous ideas but was 
not an iconoclast. His music was that 
of optimism yet it had its moments of 
solemn grandeur. The Raff training 
kept him within the bound- of accepted 
forms, yet he modernized them and 
filled them with a fresh and vigorous 
spirit expressive of poetic thought. 

He was one of the first nposers to 
make American music respected in 
Europe. All of his larger works have 
been presented in Europe, though 
naturally England was the I t to recog¬ 
nize his worth, as that c retry is less 
in accord with the freedom of Mac- 
Dowell’s methods of expression. One 
of the best examples of 1 i 5 orchestral 
work is the “Indian Suite.” While the 
Indian element is there as a basis, that 
element is a stranger to its hearers and 
the work rests on the value of the 
treatment the composer gives, his 
themes. In the field of song he is re¬ 
garded by the best critics as the first 
among American composers, and by 
certain enthusiastic one? a; the equal 
of Schumann and Franz His piano 
works are well known, especially the 
smaller ones, which are miniatures of 
the most beautiful ' texture, tone pic¬ 
tures to which the composer frequently 
furnishes the key in a tevt or verse. 

Though MacDowell’s work was fin¬ 
ished three years ago at the time of 
his physical collapse, the close of his 
labors is brought more forcibly-to mind 
at this time. He was one of the noblest 
gentlemen God ever made, one of the 
truest friends, one of the sweetest 
spirits, one of the greatest musicians. 
In his passing America loses her Ed¬ 
vard Grieg, for he bore the relation to 
us corresponding with that Grieg bore 
to Norway. 


Every voice must master the trill after 
a period, longer or shorter, of propef 
practice. Stiff, strong voices master 1 
sooner than small weak ones. I expended 
certainly ten years upon improving 1 < 
because as a young girl I had so very h ttle 
strength although my voice was very fl ex ‘ 
ible in executing all sorts of rapid -pa ss ‘ 
ages .—Liili Lehmann. 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 

(Continued from page 369.) 

very exceptional. I have known people at almost 
any age between twenty and forty to acquire a very 
respectable degree of facility, and play in a manner 
that was highly creditable. I once had a pupil in 
Boston who was nearly seventy years of age, and 
w ho wished to learn to play hymn tunes for the 
consolation of her old age. She learned to play 
them entirely to her own satisfaction, which was, 
indeed, not at all badly, considering the stiffness of 
her muscles. 

“Do you think it would be possible for a lady, who 
has played the piano all her life, and can read almost 
anything at sight, but who is over forty-five years of 
age, to gain, by diligent practice, sufficiently perfect 
control of the muscles of her hands to be able to master 
or teach Dr. Mason’s ‘Touch and Technic?' ” 

Your description of your powers is somewhat 
sweeping and at the same time vague. A person 
who can read “almost anything” at sight must neces¬ 
sarily have fine control over the muscles. The 
ability to do this would presuppose the ability to 
master Mason’s exercises. However, the last clause 
of the query would lead one to infer that you have 
not sufficient technic to play them. I do not think 
that after forty-live you will be able to add much to 
your technic. The experience of all teachers whom 
I have ever known to express themselves has been 
that'pupils over twenty-five experience difficulty in 
increasing their finger facility. Those who already 
have an advanced execution at that age continue to 
grow and develop, although more along the line of 
maturity of musicianship. Those beginning at that 
age rarely achieve a brilliant execution. You should, 
however, be able to master Mason’s “Touch and 
Technic” sufficiently to understand all its principles 
and work up enough speed to demonstrate correct 
motions. It is not possible for a teacher to have at 
his finger’s ends all the music he may wish to give 

“Do you think that a man twenty-five years of age 
could take up some musical instrument and obtain suffi¬ 
cient profieieiK-y to play in a first-class theatre orches¬ 
tra? I have always been considered talented musically, 
and played the piano a little. Lately, I have taken up 
the flute without instruction, and have learned to play 

on this instrument with the above object in view?” , 

What I have said in answer to other letters will 
doubtless be applicable in the main to the flute, 
although the motions of the fingers being much 
shorter, the uscular difficulties will not be anything 
like as great. With proper instruction you might 
be able to acquire a great deal of ability. The fact 
that you are twenty-five need not deter you in the 
least from making the attempt. If you are fond of it, 
it may turn out to be the most delightful avocation 
of your life. As to the theater orchestra, no one, 
especially at a distance, can predicate in regard to 
this. The only thing for you to do is to acquire 
skill and then make application for the desired posi¬ 
tion and keep on trying until you get it. 


Interesting Second Grade Pieces. 

do not seem to be able to arouse their interest in the 
music I am teaching them. I am using ‘Standard Graded 
Course, Grade II.’ Could you offer some suggestion, 
as I am quite discouraged in the matter?” 


It is absolutely necessary to use a very elementary 
• class of music with some pupils. Their natural taste 
for music is of a low order to begin with, and, in 
addition, has never been trained. Such pupils have 
to be coaxed on, as it were, to an appreciation of 
good music. If you constantly give them pieces 
that are beyond their comprehension you will alien¬ 
ate them from the art. If you are using Book II. of 
the Standard Course, you would better use easily 
understood pieces with it, as the music in the book 
will probably seem dry to such a taste, although its 
tendency will be constantly elevating. You cannot 
easily influence such tastes by assuming an unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude toward what they like. 

Last month I gave a list of first grade pieces that 
ave given satisfaction. I append a list of second 
grade pieces this month. You should keep these 
ists and add to them whenever you can.- 


Shadow Pictures. The Brownies. 

Lolita. Spanish Dance . 

Violets. Intermezzo . 

^ng of the Katy-Did . 

P, l t , he r y illa S e Blacksmith’s . 

Litde Fairy, Op. 30, No. 4. 


... .Reinhold 

. Engel 

. Hamer 

. Kern 

. Lange 

. Wdddington 


The March of Fingal’s Men, Op. 39. Reinhold 

General Bum-Bum . Poldini 

Dollie’s Dream and Awakening . Oesten 

The Blacksmith, Op. 17 . Eyer 

The Coming of Santa Claus . Eyer 

Egyptian Parade . Brown 

Bagatelle, Op. 115, No. 4 . Bassford 

Petit Galop Militaire, Op. 59, No. 24. Ascher 

The Daisy, Op. 13. Zernickow 

'Children’s Festival March . Zeisberg 

The Daisy Southern Dance. Waddington 


The following suggestion from one of our readers 
may interest teachers who are looking for means of 
interesting their pupils: 

“I have requested all my students to write an essay 
of five hundred words about the piano, its predecessors 

also to name twenty of the .greatest composers for it, 

from these, copy upon the typewriter, bind and place 
in the public library for the inspection of whoever may 
he interested. Reference books for this work, Balt- 
zelFs ‘History of Music’ and Riemann’s ‘Dictionary 


THE VALUE OF ANECDOTE IN THE TEACH¬ 
ING OF MUSIC. 

BY GUSTAV L. BECKER. 

Telling stories is, after all, the surest way of 
holding a child’s attention, and teachers in general 
will agree that the most effective way of conveying 
a truth to the mind of a child is in the form of a 
story—always providing that, as the story will be 
all that will remain in the mind, the truth to be 
conveyed must be in the story itself, not in any 
“moral” to be attached or inferred. So much of 
value the anecdote holds for any sort of teacher. 
But for the music teacher its value is somewhat 
more defined, as its use is considerably more re¬ 
stricted. 

_ Briefly, its value may be expressed as a means 
for fixing attention and arousing enthusiasm. This 
may be in two ways; in reference to a particular 
composition, or to the art of music in general, but 
in either case the aim is the same—to produce in 
the pupil’s mind an impression of something clear, 
something vivid, and something real. 

In using anecdotes to make a composition more 
interesting, I do not mean telling fanciful stories as 
to its meaning. However much of use this may 
have, it is along other lines. I mean that if to the 
composition itself, or to its composer, attaches some 
story of peculiar interest, such as throws light upon 
the piece, or produces in the pupil’s mind the sense 
that- these notes were written by a real man, the 
composition will be played in a very different and 
much more vivid way. The best instance of this 
kind that I recall, is the well-known story of 
Chopin’s A Major Polonaise, Op. 40, Le Militaire. 
It is said that after composing it, he was so much 
affected by his own creation, that one night he 
seemed to see trooping into the room the shades of 
long-dead Polish lords and ladies, pacing to his 
music—and that so vivid was the hallucination that 
he fled in terror from the room. Told in the right 
way, this story brings out not only the extra¬ 
ordinary pictorial quality of the music, and its 
thoroughly national character, but the sensitive, im¬ 
pressionable nature of Chopin himself. 

Anecdotes Must Have a Definite Purpose. 

Indeed, this illustrates very well the prime con¬ 
sideration in jthe use of anecdote—that any story 
told should be for a definite purpose. The fewer 
there are, the more vivid each may be, and the 
longer each will be remembered and used. One 
pointed, purposeful anecdote drives home an im¬ 
pression—prattling pretty tales is but one degree 
over gossiping, and scarcely more useful. Along 
this line the teacher may find many stories attached 
to compositions, sometimes out of biographical 
dictionaries or collections of anecdotes, sometimes 
but of the teacher’s own personal reminiscences. 

But by far the most important use of anecdote 
is in arousing the enthusiasm of the student for the 
art of music itself. A story of struggle and ultimate 
triumph of some great artist and composer, told 
in such a way as to connect his efforts with those 
of the pupil, brings about at once the glorious sense 
of fellowship in art. The story of little Handel, 
stealing from bed to practice upon the disused harp¬ 
sichord in his father’s lumber-room, has put into 


many a child’s heart the ambition to work harder 
at scales, especially if the well-known picture—given 
with The Etude some time ago—is hanging nearby 
to make the story still more vivid. Another always, 
helpful to children, is little Bach’s copying music 
by moonlight—only, in the telling, it is just as well 
to omit the final catastrophe—his elder brother’s 
burning the results of that patient labor. It leaves 
such a sense of pity that the story becomes a lesson 
on being kind to your little brother instead of an 
incentive to application. 

A pupil who cannot see how it is possible to 
memorize anything makes up over some of the 
feats of von Billow, or the tale of Mozart’s carrying 
away the Miserere of Allegri from the service at 
St. Peters, by hearing and memorizing it. 

But the most beautiful series of anecdotes for 
older pupils are those to be found in the life of 
Beethoven. So noble, so uplifting are they, in their 
record of striving for the highest under difficulties 
unsurmountable to a lesser soul, that if there be 
any musician-fibre in the hearer’s heart, it will thrill 
responsive, and his soul will rejoice at sharing ia 
the art that was Beethoven’s. 

Stories with Practical Value. 

Some stories have a direct practical value, such 
as John Field’s way of practicing hard passages. 
He had two boxes of beans on the piano, and every 
time he played the part correctly he put one over 
from the left to the right, keeping at it till all the 
beans were in one box. Sometimes a pupil “goes 
all to pieces” if she makes one slight mistake in 
public performance. For such a one a comforting 
message, and one that will do much to remove the 
paralyzing strain, is Liszt’s speech to Thalberg, 
whose playing was so “faultily faultless, icily regu¬ 
lar,” that he begged him at last, “Do please make 
just one mistake!” It will be seen that the uses 
of such a story are restricted! 

Indeed, the uses of any story are restricted to- 
each individual pupil and his individual need at that 
lesson. This need the story must reach. And as- 
for its length, usually the shorter the better. The- 
best rule I know is a good deal like Lincoln’s an¬ 
swer when someone asked him how long a man’s- 
legs should be. He replied, “Just long enough to 
reach the ground.” In general, the best story is- 
just long enough to reach the point. 


HOME FOR AGED MUSICIANS. 

We are pleased to announce that reports from. 
the “Home for Aged Musicians,” located at 236- 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., indicate that 
there are still vacancies for ladies who desire to avail 1 
themselves of its generous provisions for those who 
may have through misfortune been less successful 
than some of their friends. 

We have previously described (in the January is¬ 
sue of this year) the elegant and adequate equip¬ 
ment of this home-like haven of rest. Those who- 
avail themselves of its advantages have every possi¬ 
ble comfort and personal liberty. One peculiar fea¬ 
ture of the home which makes it different from 
other homes, is that from the nature of things, those 
who come under its protection, having spent their 
lives in the pursuit of artistic work, are of neces¬ 
sity refined and cultured. In other homes the vari¬ 
ety of past experiences, tastes and educational inter¬ 
ests make conditions that sometimes lead to disrup¬ 
tion. This home, however, must be one to which 
only gentlewomen are eligible, because of the fact 
that all have been art workers. 

In some European countries generous pensions- 
are given to musicians in State employ. The gov¬ 
ernments recognize the fact that the musician’s in¬ 
come is rarely very great and that a time comes 
when infirmity and misfortune must impair the musi¬ 
cian’s earning powers. Then the government steps 
in and provides for the musician w"ho has given so 
much to his country. It is for contingencies of this 
kind that this private home was organized. Full in¬ 
formation regarding admission to the home may be 
secured upon application to the secretary at the 
above address. We can endorse the management of 
this home with fullest confidence. 


“Grieg’s revolt against German classicism was the 
healthy instinct of a man who has a message to deliver, 
and seeks for it the most natural means of expression. 
His esteem for the highest and best in German music 
was none the less, and he would doubtless be among 
the first to acknowledge how much he had profited by 
its influence .”—William Mason. 
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Music Returns At least once each year 
and Settlement we ask from our pv.- 
of Account. trons a complete settle¬ 
ment of their account. 
This means the return of all “On Sale” 
music that hasl not been used or is not 
•desired and a payment for what has 
been used from the “On Sale,” as well 
as for the regular monthly account 
that has not been settled for otherwise. 

The June first statement will include 
all accounts of every kind to that date. 
With that statement special directions 
will be sent and we would ask you to 
wait until you receive those directions 
before making your returns. 

The most important question with 
regard to your returns is to make sure 
that your name and address is. on the 
outside of every package returned, no 
matter by what means, mail, express 
or freight, and, secondly, that the re¬ 
turns are sent by the cheapest method. 
Large quantities boxed by freight, 
otherwise by express, printed matter, 
or in four-pound packages by mail. 
Specific directions are given with the 
June first statement. Wait for them. 

There is one exception to the above, 
if your selection was sent to you since 
' July, 1907, and is of such a general 
•character as to be of further use for 
the coming season, even with the addi¬ 
tion of a small selection later on, ar¬ 
rangements can be made to keep this 
•original package another season. We 
cannot give general conditions, but will 
be glad to make special arrangements 
on this point to any who will write for 
them. 

This house desires to take this op¬ 
portunity of thanking all of our many 
patrons throughout the country for 
their valued orders sent during the past 
year, and we certainly hope by careful 
attention to every detail of the teachers’ 
necessities to merit a continuance of 
the valued favors which we have re¬ 
ceived in the post. 


Summer Progressive musicians 
Reading employ the summer not 
Course. only as a time for recrea¬ 
tion but as a period in 
which information can be acquired from 
books that will enable the musician or 
student to conduct his work more suc¬ 
cessfully during the coming year. In 
another part of The Etude will be found 
a "Summer Reading Course.” Should 
any of our readers desire further in¬ 
formation about these books or of any 
others we will be very glad to accom¬ 
modate them. We are in position to 
quote special prices upon some of the 
works referred to. 


Summer During the six or seven 
New Music, months of the actual teach¬ 
ing season quite a large 
majority of our regular patrons receive 
what we term “New Music on Sale;” 
about ten or twlve pieces .of piano or 
vocal music, or both, each month; this 
serves to freshen up the regular selec¬ 
tion of the year, and has been found 
very attractive and convenient by every 
school and teacher partaking of its ad¬ 
vantages. 

For the benefit of those teachers who 
continue their work during the summer 
we will send a small package during 
each of those months to anyone who 
will notify us that they desire these 
packages. The bills will be included in 
next year’s account. The first package 
will be sent out the latter part of June. 


Reed On the third cover page of 
Organ. this issue will be found an 
advertisement of a large 
number of Reed Organ publications, to 
which we desire to draw special atten¬ 
tion just now at the opening of the 
season in which most of the Reed 
Organ teaching of the country is done. 

Selections from this list of sheet 
music, as well as the books, will be 
■cheerfully sent to responsible persons 
at our usual large discounts given upon 
publications of our own. 

This list is made up of publications 
not only for the piano and suitable for 
the Reed Organ, but of publications 
written especially for the Reed Organ. 

March This work, which has 

Album been On special offer for 
for Four some months, is now ready, 
Hands. and the special offer is 
hereby withdrawn. This 
compilation is unique of its kind. It 
contains in all 17 marches. They are 
in various styles, including two-steps, 
military marches and grand marches; a 
goodly proportion of each class. 

The work is no longer on special 
offer, and we shall now be pleased to 
send it for examination to any who may 
be interested. 


Standard Work on this new 

Fourth Grade volume has been pro- 
Compositions. gressing very satisfac¬ 
torily, and it is our 
present intention that the special offer 
shall continue during this current 
month only. An exceptionally satis¬ 
factory lot of compositions has been 
selected for this volume. The pieces 
have been selected not only for their 
educational value but for their musical 
worth and attractive qualities. The 
pieces are illustrative of all the varie¬ 
ties of technic that should be taken up 
by fourth grade pupils. This volume 
supplements and carries on very ad¬ 
mirably the work outlined in the pre¬ 
vious volume of this series. It has 
been carefully compiled and edited by 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews. 

The special introductory price during 
the current month will be 20c. postpaid, 
if cash accompanies the order. 


Piano Duos, We have just received 
Trios, etc. from Paris a series of six 
easy duos for two pianos, 
four hands, by Paul Wachs. 

The compositions are bright, short 
and easy; just what one desires for 
little tots for commencement exercises. 

Pendam la Fete, Valse.$0.75 

En Promenade, Fantasie. ve 

Le Petit Navire, Barcarolle... 

Chanson du Petit Negre. 

Dance Argentee, Mazurka.... 

Le pas des Mignons, Marche. 

Any of the above will be sent on ap¬ 
proval if desired. In addition, we have 
a large and varied list of works for one 
or two pianos for six, four or eight 
hands, catalogues of which will be 
mailed free upon request. 

The attention of our readers 
Pictures, is directed to our large stock 
of musical pictures and ob¬ 
jects d’art. In our catalogues of these 
specialties one may find a varied assort¬ 
ment from which to select a suitable 
present for teacher or pupil. Then, 
too, our list of postal cards devoted to 
musical celebrities offers an inexpen¬ 
sive gift to a class of pupils. 


Blank It seems difficult for our pa- 
Programs.trons to have had their de- 
‘sires with regard to pro¬ 
grams for small recitals properly satis¬ 
fied. Numerous inquiries on this sub¬ 
ject are constantly received, and we 
have attempted to fill that need by 
making two forms, one with the head¬ 
ing: 

CONCERT 
given by 

and a space left for the time, place and 
persons or reasons. The other form 
will be headed 

RECITAL 
by the pupils of 

with space left to have the further in¬ 
formation filled in. The first page will 
be neatly lithographed in colors, the 
balance of the matter, including the 
program itself, can be either written in, 
mimeographed or printed. 

Our point was to furnish the basis 
for a neat, good-looking program. The 
form will be four pages, each 5j4x6j4, 
made on fine quality of heavy paper. 
We will sell them at cost, because of 
the fact that we have included a small 
card with regard to The Etude on the 
fourth page. The price will be 60 cents 
per hundred, postpaid. We cannot do 
any further printing that may be neces¬ 
sary—we desire to simply furnish the 

Chronology of For some months 
Music History. past we have printed 
in The Etude a se¬ 
lection of important events in musical 
history. We now propose to bring out 
this little work in permanent form as 
a book of reference. The book will 
contain every important musical event 
since the beginning of time up to the 
present year. It will be an exceedingly 
valuable little work for every music 
lover to have. 

The special offer price Will be 15c. 
postpaid. 

Reprinted It has been ne;essary to 
Editions bring out a new edition of 
for May. the following puplications 
during the current month. 

A Day in has gone through the first 
Flowerdom edition, in a few months. 

It is an operetta for chil¬ 
dren, by Geo. L. Spaulding, interesting 
not only to the children participants, 
but also to the children’s friends, 
whether young or old. It consists of 
ten melodious musical numbers and 
two scenes. 

The Handel has also passed through 
Album a large first edition. This 

is a carefully selected and 
compiled set of the best compositions 
by Handel. All the work connected 
with this volume was done by Theo¬ 
dore Presser. Handel’s music is, if 
anything, superior to that of Bach, but 
owing to the greater popularity of the 
latter has never received its proper 
recognition. We can thoroughly re¬ 
commend this volume as we have re¬ 
ceived the highest testimonials from 
those who have bought and used it. 

The Duet This compilation of four- 
Hour. hand piano pieces is one of 
the best selling collections in 
our catalogue. It has passed through 
nine editions and many thousands of 
copies. In order to augment our list 
of so CENT COLLECTIONS this vol- 

$ m tn aS J a > L- b , CCn reduced ^m 
■r-°o to i s . oc 1 " whlch reduction hi price 
has certainly not worked against Us 

Any or all of the above will be sent 
to responsible persons for inspection 
They are all subject to a liberal rrn 
fessional discount. ^ 


Kinder The last steamer from 

Symphony Hamburg brought us a 
Instruments, large case of musical 
toys such as are used in 
Kinder Symphonies. 

Many of these instruments are not 
to be found in the American market 
so we have imported from Europe the" 
highest grade that is to be procured. 

We have compiled a new price list 
of these instruments, and, while in a 
few cases they are higher than our 
previous lists, the difference in price is 
fully made up in larger sizes, better 
quality, etc. A few prices will show 
a big saving, though the quality is of 
the highest grade. 

Cuckoo with bellows, 

formerly.$1.26 now $0.78 

Quail.60 “ .39 

Sled .60 “ .48 

Triangle.42 “ .29 

These prices are net, with postage 
extra. Full list sent upon request. 


Vacation. The approaching vaca¬ 
tion season, which means 
the partial suspension of 
business along many lines, ii.es not 
specially affect the activities of the 
Order Department, when, as in past 
seasons, is anticipated the usual run of 
special business peculiar to the summer 
season, the handling of which 1 as been 
a particular study for many years. 

Visitors and travelers other 

cities calling at our place of 1 ness at 
any time during the summer months 
are invariably impressed by : lie con¬ 
trast between conditions 1 In-re and 
those observed elsewhere: h is cer¬ 
tainly no small matter to be able to 
eliminate the “dull season" ; . such a 
degree; and yet it is all per: ■ 1 ly nat¬ 
ural enough when one remcn 1 rs that 
our patrons are found in ah parts of 
the civilized world, and 1I1; liile a 
certain portion are resting, is are 
taking up and carrying on >!io work 
as teachers elsewhere. In our own 
land there are thousands of music 
teachers who are as busy in ammer 
as in winter; many make a ecialty 
of summer teaching, and tin umber 
of these appears to be on tin rease; 
the question arises: why should this 
house become the recogniz ! head¬ 
quarters for teaching supplit to such 
an extent as to keep its employees ac¬ 
tively occupied at a time when general 
quietude is so marked a haracter- 
istic in most establishment of 1 this 
kind? 

The explanation may be fo 1 in the 
acknowledged fact that we h ve suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a antial 

confidence in an ability -to serve the 
wants and best interests of tin -e who 
teach; our publications are designed to 
be useful, to be helpful alike to teachers 
and students; and because they have 
been found to be so their adoption and 
use is ever on the increase; in addition 
to this fundamental requisite, our way 
of doing business is so liberal, the 
terms so satisfactory and our prompt¬ 
ness so well known, that we are able 
to retain the goodwill and patronage 
of all who appreciate these things; it 
is for these reasons that we have just 
passed through a season of general 
business depression without experienc¬ 
ing an actual loss of business so far 
as concerns its real volume; on the 
contrary, we have considerably “more 
than held our own,” and so. even as 
this number of The Etude is going to 
press we are filling more than the usual 
number of orders handled at this sea¬ 
son and can see no reason to doubt 
that the summer months of 1908 will 
show a substantial increase over those 
of previous years. 
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f We have in preparation 

Isle ?„ a new operetta for young 
M* People, “The Isle of Jew- 
? p I„ n l els,” text by Jessica Moore, 
o y Elding" music by Geo. L. Spauld- 
Spauldmg. We publish ed last 

„„ an operetta by the same au¬ 
thors entitled “A Day in Flowerdom.” 
This work has been a great success. 
The “Isle of Jewels” should be more 
L cressful. The music is fairly spark¬ 
ling m elodious > and full of go. The 
text is bright, interesting, and witty. 
Whereas the title of the operetta “A 
Day in Flowerdom” rendered it suit- 
ihle to be given only at certain seasons 
of the year, “The Isle of Jewels” is 
of such a character as to be suitable 
for performance at any season. It is 
about the best operetta for young peo¬ 
ple we have ever seen, and it should be 
a great success. 

For introductory purposes, during 
the current month the price will be 
30c. postpaid, if cash accompanies the 
order. 


Keyboard 
Chart tic 

Ch 

ment of which 
to many teach e 
tended to fit ov 
above an octave 
tended finally t 
tween the keybo 
tion. The chart 
key, together wit 
same; in addition 
imentary knov. 1 e 
in a substantial 
During the cm 
ductory purpos. 
copies of this cl: 
paid, if cash acco 


7 c have in prepara- 
1 a small keyboard 
rt, the announce- 
.7: prove interesting 
This chart is in¬ 
i' the keys extending 
or more, and is in- 
;cach the relation he¬ 
rd and musical nota- 
: .vs the name of each 
i the notation for the 
It contains other nid¬ 
ge. It is gotten out 
nt inexpensive style, 
ut month, for intro- 
we are offering 
irt at 15c. each post- 
ipanies the order. 


Juvenile This important new work 
Album— will !>e continued on special 
Reinecke. offer during the current 
unojith. it is Lari Reir- 
ecke’s most recent work and represents 
the product of his ripened experience. 
The work consists of 20 pieces written 
in modern spirit in various styles. The 
pieces are all interesting and display 
the highest musicianship, together with 
a vein of rich, melodic interest. The 
work has been engraved and the proof 
is in the hands of the composer, so that 
it will not be long before it will go 
to press. No teacher should fail to 
give this work a careful examination. 

The special introductory price is 25c. 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 

Summer Nowhere does there exist a 
Teaching, like organization as that en¬ 
joyed by this house for the 
filling of direct orders from the 
teachers and giving special attention to 
their particular wants and desires. All 
schools and teachers do not continue 
their work during the summer, but this 
only works to the interest of those that 
do. 

This organization is perhaps even 
and better during the summer 
an during the winter months, while 
tAere is considerable work to do to 
Prepare for the fall season, yet there 
■s ample opportunity to give very care- 
attention to every order entrusted 
Us. To all who teach during the 
summer let us send a new, fresh selec- 
” °* °^ r * ater Publications and we 
certainly guarantee the very best 
attention to all orders sent to us. 
thp a 3nd ' ar £ e ones receive exactly 
the H Sam \ attention ' 3,1 are attended to 
tW ay •„ y are received and the radius 
wirt,' Wl , . receive their order filled 
wd* t> t u-, rty ' six hours is extremely 
for V PHl adelphia is P la ced admirably 
tor th,s Purpose. Try it. 


Sonata The Sonata Album which 

Album. we have had in press will 
be ready for delivery in 
about a month, so all our patrons who 
desire to procure a copy of this im¬ 
portant educational work would do well 
to do so this month. The album con¬ 
tains the popular sonatas of Beethoven, 
Haydn and Mozart, and there are five 
sonatas by each of the composers. It 
is a collection compiled by Louis 
Kohler. The plates that we are mak¬ 
ing are taken from the celebrated Cotta 
Edition. The plates are entirely new. 
This volume is supposed to follow 
right after the Sonatina Album, and is 
generally used for ambitious pupils by 
almost every conservatory and teacher 
in the land. 

Our price is exceedingly low as the 
volume is very large and our price in¬ 
cludes free delivery. The postage on 
this volume is almost half as much as 
we ask for the book. Our special ad¬ 
vance price is only 35c. postpaid. 

First We have almost fin- 

Velocity ished a unique little set 

Studies, by of studies by Geza Hor- 
Horvath. vath. These are a com¬ 
pilation from the best 
writers of piano studies. In this vol¬ 
ume Mr. Horvath has avoided Czerny 
as much as possible as we have other 
volumes that contain most of Czerny’s 
studies. The aim has been to present 
a new lot of first studies in velocity. 
The studies begin about grade 2 and 
end about grade 3. They are published 
in sheet music form and will be suit¬ 
able for almost any pupil in these 
grades. 

Our advance price for this volume 
postpaid is 20c. 

Czerny’s First This volume, which 

Piano Instruc- has been on our special 
tor, Op. 599. ' offer for 20c., is hereby 

withdrawn. By the 
time this issue is in the hands of our 
subscribers the book will be on the 
market, and all those who have sub¬ 
scribed in advance will have their 
copies delivered to them. 

Part Songs We have in prepara- 

fer Women’s tion a collection of 

Voices. part songs for women’s 

voices. This will be a 
most valuable collection for the use of 
clubs and choruses. It will consist of 
bright, interesting and attractive part 
songs, written in two, three and four 
parts, with and without incidental solos. 
In addition to some of the best num¬ 
bers from our catalogue, this book will 
also contain some pieces and arrange¬ 
ments specially made for it. It will be 
the best collection of the kind ever pub¬ 
lished. 

For introductory purposes, during 
the current month the special price will 
be 20c. postpaid, if cash accompanies 
the order. 


Learn Piano Tuning 

“The Parlor Profession * 


IT RAYS 



quickly teach 

If You Can Hear, You Can Learn to Tune. 

The Tune-a-Phone Guides You. 

We teach by PERSONAL correspondence Instruc¬ 
tion. Each student Isa class by himself. Each student 
pervision of President Bryan 
practical. It thoroughly cover 

f2£ rr ."*""‘"’"1 



„.™ Bryant, President. 

_— Graduates say: 

“I have earned as high ss 823 in a single day at tuning.” 

Ben L. Clark, Beaumont, Tex. 
“I have advised scores to take your course." 

(Rev.) C. J. Fricke, Aurora, III. 
“I easily make from 851BowMA^ffamsbur” p a 
“I would not take $i,000 forjvha^I ^earned m’ your 
“My best day’s work tuning was 820. Your course Is 
thorough asd rFfS ^ lo. 

“I am a Junior Law Student, ^cleanedup8180 In two 


•‘SI ' J 1 1907 F® AS - N t - Iatosay, Chicago, Ill. 
ncome was over *7™-B e 4nmmnn£'OrtaSSI, Iowa, 

LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS. 

supply free to each student a Tune-a-Phone, a 
Ized model of a modern, upright piano action, 
-,lso all necessary tools. 

The acHon mod^eL repeatedly regulated and 

rrant our graduates a diploma, accepted the 
world over as^proof of proficiency.^ b M t 

-“uustfatedaddress'byPre'sident 

1,"WINNING INDEPENDENCE.” 

. The Niles Bryant School of 
Piano Tuning, 

15 Monument Square, 

The Action Model, Battle Creek, Mieh.,U.S. A. 



If Your Dinner Distresses 

half a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in half a glass of water 
brings quick relief—makes digestion 
natural and easy. 


Of all branches of musical perform¬ 
ance, singing is that about which the 
great majority of music lovers know 
the least. I have never heard any vocal 
solo so bad that there were no persons 
in the audience ready to demand an en¬ 
core. On the contrary, very bad sing¬ 
ing if it is only sufficiently pretentious, 
arouses as much enthusiasm, and the 
general public makes very little dis- 
criminat'on between the work of a De 
Reske or a Melba and that of a fourth 
rate Sunday night concert singer who 
has paid the manager to give her an 
appearance.— W. J. Henderson in “What 
is Good Music.” 


VIOLIN Fi.fe"Tone 

The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had ? The 
Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world-famous, 
nn A it umII read its history you will understand 


hy it 
id wh 


accels 


; E ?}£§ FROM 

Violin is alsothe leader in its class-, 
us send you our Musical Handbook, 
violins and all other musical 


ST.'Tt. 


312 pages. 
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LYON & HEALY 


is Street, CHICAGO 


CORRECTION OF MUSICAL M.S.S. 

A SPECIALTY 

A. W. BORST. 1505 Arch St„ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Composerof Cantatas: John Gilpin, Mrs. Speaker,etc. 


Modern Studies 

SENT ON INSPECTION TO 
RESPONSIBLE PARTIES 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 

W. S. B. MATHEWS 

In Ten Book., a Grade to Each Book 

This course represents the ripe ex¬ 
perience of a veteran teacher. The 
contents consist of standard etudes and 
studies in progressive order, selected 


„„ m the best composers for the- 

vation of technic, taste, and sight read¬ 
ing. Beginning with the simplest 
primary exercises, they lead the student 
through what is best in etude literature 
to the very highest grades of piano¬ 
playing. This course is unsurpassed by 
any similar one before the public. 
Price, $1.00 each 


ETUDES DE STYLE 

ANTON SCHMOLL 

This set of eleven studies lies out¬ 
side the beaten track of the well-worn 
piano technic. Each study, while 
serving a well-considered technical pur¬ 
pose, is also a very good piece, capable 
of being played with taste and effect. 
There is a very good one for left hand 

(Grades V and VI .) Price, $ LOO 


CHORDS AND ARPEGGIOS 

Contains all major and minor com¬ 
mon chords, dominant seventh and 
diminished seventh chords, written out 
in full in their three- and four-voiced 
forms in all keys, together with the 
arpeggios derived from them, the finger¬ 
ing being given throughout; also brief 
rules and directions for fingering. 
Complied and arranged by P. W. Orem. 


Price, 35 cts. 


FROM 


SELECTED STUDIES 
A. LOESCHHORN 

The editor, Mr. James H. Rogers, has 
selected the most attractive and worthy 
of Loeschhorn’s many studies, in which 
not only musical but technical merit 
abounds, making them of unequaled 
value. They are intended primarily to 
supplement Mathews’ Graded Course of 
Pianoforte Studies. Book I of the 
Studies can be taken in connection with 
Grade II or III of Mathews. 

(GradesIItoV.) TwoBooks, $J.00ea. 


STUDIES AND STUDY PIECES 

A. SCHMOLL 

These three books comprise a small 
library of graceful salon pieces of small 
dimensions, moderate in difflcnlty and 
progressively arranged, and an equal 
number of useful etudes somewhat in 
the style of Heller. Teachers will find 
a judicious selection from these pieces 
a valuable aid in arousing a sense for 
what is artistic in piano-playing. 

Edited by E. R. Kroeger. Books I, II, HI. 

Price, $1.00 each 


SCALES, ARPEGGIOS AND 
CADENCES 

This edition will be found very useful 
and valuable for daily scale practice. 
It contains all of the major scales, the 
harmonic and melodic minor scales, the 
chords of each scale, the chromatic 
scale, and scales in parallel and con- 
motion, etc. Arranged by Theo¬ 


dore Presser. 


Price, 35 cts. 


BACH'S INVENTIONS 

Constitute the best preparation for 
the "Well-Tempered Clavichord,” form¬ 
ing as they do an admirable introduc¬ 
tion to polyphonic playing. The work 
has been edited, revised, fingered, and 
annotated with extreme care, a special 
feature being the writing out in full 
of the correct execution and interpreta¬ 
tion of the various embellishments in 
the body of the text, in small notes, 
accompanied by their proper signs. 
Book I, Two-part, 30 cts. Book II, Three- 
part, 30 cts. Complete, 50 cts. 

Large Discounts, Liberal Terms. Head¬ 
quarters for Everything in the Line of 
MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher 

1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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5'IStifflS ?J^gnair" 

at thforandT,,,!'";, Vi‘.usHn Colo^e° f y6arS DoweH^No^moreV^ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

JfTS^< ‘?J ? a ™ ft r el d T e >V — be **"*-*«• Tschaikowsky, his life and works, with 

Monnaie, Brus> is Easter. MncDowell's “Six Poems” h»= extracts from his writings and the diary 

ties by D f nf’thl’ °* ° ne W» tour abroad.in 1888, by Rosa 




Edited by Edwin 
' ' ’ ~ ;). Price. $2.50 
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a^certafn 0 ioliai" passage‘was'even T I don't believe I could teach music it it tion ° f the 8 reat Russian master is 
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PIPE ORGAN 

lutchings & Votey Four Manual Organ 
Suitable for Large Church or Hall 
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SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


NEW LIGHT ON PIANO TEACHING 

Shepard Piano System 


Harmony by Mail 

A Revelation in Simplicity 
and Practical Value 

FREE Specimen Lesson. “Harmony Sim- 


A Revelation in True Education 
Adds New Powers to Old 
Methods 

Combines with any—Vitalizes all 

SUMMER COURSES, 2 to 6 Weeks 
ALSO BY MAIL 


Send for booklet of NEW IDEAS 


Shepard School of Music ’ 


THE A.. Y. CORNELL 

Summer School of Vocal Instruction 

AT GUILFORD, CONN. July 6 to August 14 (Third Season) 

The students of " The A. Y. Cornell Summer School ” live daily and hourly for six weeks In a 
delightful musical atmosphere, socially and professionally. They come in contact with live, wide¬ 
awake singers and teachers from all parts of the United States, and cannot fail to acquire new and 
advanced Ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

This School offers to singers and teachers a special and unit 

practical. and logically formulated system; a study of the singing v----.- 

as the subjective side of the question, where teachers and singers can study practically, 
their own voices, but all other voices as well—an objective study of untold value. 

Classes in Vocal Technique, Song Analysis and Interpretation. Weekly recitals by the Students. 

-—- Send for descriptive Circular - 

A. Y. CORNELL, 607-08 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SUMMER STUDY IN THE RUSSELL METHODS 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSICS 


a FEW DAYS. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
OF MUSICAL ARTS 


PIANO Special Summer Course 
Y IKIIIL SCHOOL For Teachers and Others 

19 West 16th Street, New York JUNE 24 to jUly 24, iqoo 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


RECITAL PROGRAMS. 

Win!i er fif th* Chimney. 1 tfuUak; Giant!, 
Witches James H Roger’s; Fur Elise, Bee¬ 
thoven ;' Menuet, from “Don Giovanm, Mo- 
zart • Consolation, Mendelssohn, Military 
March (4 hds), Schubert. 

PU &n°l f4uz'(4 ia b n d S K C Go°dard; Funeral 
March from Sonata, Op. 26, Beethoven, 
ttfrn^.^Op!*!^ No.'?,^ChoplnV'Bohemian ’Polka! 


Pupils of Sherwood Music School. 

Rondo' Op. 73 (2 Pianos, 4 hds) Chopin 
Etude in C sharp Minor. Op. 25, No. 7, 
Chopin; Autumn, Op. 15, Win. H. Sherwood; 
Etude in C sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4, 
Chopin; Waltz in C sharp Minor, Op. 64, No. 
2, Chopin; Le Soir (2 pianos, 4 hds), Chami- 
nkde; Warum? Op. 12, No. 3 Schumann; 
Elfenspiel, Heymann; Waltz. Man lebt nur 
Einmal, Strauss-Tausig: Le Matin (2 pianos, 
4 hands), Chaminade; Two Larks, Leschet- 
izky; Gavotte in A flat Minor, Sgambati; 
Wedding Anniversary at Troldhaugen, Grieg; 
Ungarish (Hungarian), MacDowell; Scherzo 
in E Minor, Mendelssohn; Autumn, Mosz- 
kowski, Concert Etude in G flat, Moszkow- 
ski ;■ La Sevillane (2 pianos, 4 hds), Chami¬ 
nade. 


Mathews; "Skipping 

___ “Gypsy Band,” Lude- 

Theme and Variations, Hays; ‘” 

‘ ”- (4 hi 


SIX WEEKS' SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

Special Rates— Beginning June 22d 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 212 W. 59th St.,New York City 

h f T> li Me ^° p0lUan v ofMusic) EDGAR °- S.LYER, President 

ira-e Coleman Gow, Daniel Gregory Mason, ^ate^Chitten^^ 

annie Greene, May I. Ditto, Katharine L. Taylor, and others. 

irculars and Catalogs. »8d year begins Sept. 28,1908. 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of tlie Faculty. 



C^WEIGESTER*^ 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
of VOCAL MUSIC 

For Singers, Teachers 
and Students 


4o 


alar and information, addres 

ROBT. fi, WEIGESTER 

807-808 Carnezie Hall 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




PRIVATE MUSIC SCHOOL 

du"eu.i h ;r Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Goodrich 

80 Saint Nicholas Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
LESSONS BY MAIL 

Special Course for Teachers JV Ju.r nd 


TRAINING^ BOYS’VOICES 


Dr. C. Edward Stubbs >aj*tSr 


$65 


Six Weeks’ Course 
for Teachers 


Private Lessons in 

PIANO, VOICE OR VIOLIN 

Including Room and Board. 

Teachers Educated in Europe. 

Leschetizky Technic for Piano. 

Italian and German Methods for Voice. 
Belgian (Ysaye) School for Violin. 

Marks’ Conservatory of Music 

2 West 121st Street, New York. 


Tarantelle, W. 

Redowa,” E. Mack; 

buehl; Theme and -- —, -— 

dante—from Surprise Symphony (4 hds), 
Haydn; “Birds of Spring,” On. 426, Gustave 
Lange; Valse, Durand; “A Dream of Home¬ 
land,” Carl Wilhelm Kern: Tarantelle, “The 
Little Neapolitan,” Schmoll; Minuet, Pade¬ 
rewski ; Scherzo Ballet, Op. 241, Sabathil; 
Two-part Invention, Bach; Valse, Op. 64, No. 
1, Chopin; “Whispering Wind," Mazurka 
Caprice, Op. 38, Wollenhaupt; Valse de Con¬ 
cert in D flat, Op. 3, Weiniawskl. 

Pupils of Mrs. A. H. Wedge. 

Military March (4 hds), Franz Schubert; 
Swan Song, “Lohengrin,” R. Wagner; Adora¬ 
tion (violin), Felix Borowski; Serenade (vio¬ 
lin), G. Pierre; Nocturne, Platon-Bounoff ; 
Waltz, Op. 34, F. Chopin; Impatience, Franz 
Schubert; Thou Art Like Unto a Flower, An¬ 
ton Rubinstein; Rondo Briiliante, C. M. von 
Weber; Fantaisie Impromptu, F. Chopin; 
Concerto, No. 9 (violin), Ch. De Beriot; 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, Franz Liszt; Scherzo, 
Bb minor, F. Chopin; Hungarian Dance, No. 
5 (4 hds), J. Brahms. 


Pleczonka; Mazurka, No. 47, Chopin; The 
Storm, Weber; Star of Hope, from Batiste; 
Charm of Spring, Reynold; The Dying Poet, 
Gottschalk; Valse Intermezzo, Dudley Mar¬ 
tin; Mazurka de Concert in D flat, T. H. 
Leschetizky. 

Pupils of Gustav L. Becker. 

Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35, No. 1, Mendels¬ 
sohn ; Sonata, Op. 69, Beethoven; Ballade 
in D minor. Op. 10, No. 1. Brahms; Drel 
Fantasie Stuecke, Op. Ill, Schumann; Pre¬ 
lude, Op. 45, Chopin; Etude, Op. 25, No. 7, 
Chopin; Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29. 
Chopin; Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66, 
Chopin; Valse de Concert in D flat, Wien- 
awski; Liebestraum, No. 3, Liszt; Valse 
Amabile, G. L. Becker; Poiichinelle, Op. 3, 
No. 4, Rachmaninoff; Suite Anglaise, No. 3, 
J. S. Bach; Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 11 and 
16, Chopin; Etude, Op. 10, No. 12. Chopin; 
Sonata, Op. 109, Beethoven; Hungarian 
Fantasie, Liszt; Etude in F, Neupert; Etude 
in F sharp, Henselt; Air de Ballet, Mosz- 


Pupils of Miss Mary R. Tost. 

Valse Venitienne (4 hds). Ringnet; Galop 
(4 hds), Calvin!; May Queen, Goerdeler; 
The Brownies, ReinLold; Festzug, Blaesing; 
Spanish Dance (4 hds), Gottschalk; Picnic 
Dance, Spindler; The Song of the Katvdid, 
Kern ; Czardas (4 hds), Michiels; Doily’s 


n u* voatuoo v w uuft}, iYiicmeis ; uoily S 
gye-J 0 Song, Gottschalk; Jolly Comrades— 
Rondo, Engelman; Flora, Wenzel; March, 
Forest ; Story of the Fairies, Oesten; Les 
Clochettes—Roses—Fantaisie, Trill; Dance 
on the Green, Bohm; Cradle Song, Durfield; 

of Butterflies. Egener; Butterfly, 
fnl_N : f Romanc g—Forgiven, Ferber ; Even- 


JOHN af DENNl’s MEHAN 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOICE AND 
EXPRESSIVE SINGING 

Carnegie Hall, New York 

SUMMER TERM, JULY 20 to AUGUST 22 in 

Denver, Colo. 


in THE ETUDE wl 


l addres 


S,h«? ; T W i a . r *^ Iarch of the Pri e8ts, Mendeis- 
Invitation to the Dance. Von Weber; 
’" he Path of the Roses. Wilhelm; Sere¬ 
nade a Amour, Von Blon; First Valse 

^»upTf nda she B p& V Idvl St &» : 

fsjsTife vvse*? 

MV SSI rfi 

te, Op. 107, No. 
hds), Boscovitz. 

Pupils of Mrs. M. McDonald 
TT„>” ond 'C < 2 Pianos. 4 hds). Gurlitt; “The 
Unhappy Bear,” Spaulding; “Tallyho,” Swift- 
K ™ e . e tlaei; “The Violet!” 

hds? ’ .. K ? rn: Gyps.v Life" (4 

hds), Sartorio; “Autumn Days” (4 hds) 
Lindsay: “Ping p on g,” Walters' Rural 

Weddmg (4 hds), Mason; “Through Sylvan 
Glades” (song), Warner: “Chapel In the 
Mountains” Wilson; “Fanfare” (4 hds) 

Flatterers.’’^Chaminade.’ CaMni; “ Tha 


light, McIntyre; fcunaay Morning, Heller- 
Austrian Song, Pacher; La Zingara, Bohm • 
Blue Violets, Lege; Faust (4 hds), BrunnS • 
Ballet Music, Meyer-Helmund; Dance Can 
rice, Bariii; Cradle Song, Barili; Adieu, Eil 
enberg; Rondo Caprice, O’Neil; Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor (2 pianos, 4 hds), Alberti; Spanish 
Dance, Sarakowski; Bird Caprice, Blaetter 
man ; Bolero, Ravina ; Berceuse Iljinski ■ The 
Brook, Pacher; Butterfly, Lavalee; Marche 
Grotesque, Sinding; Lustsplel Overture (4 
hds), Keler-Bela ; Duo—Marche Trlomphale 
(2 pianos, 4 hds), Goria. 

Pupils of Miss Fay Marshall. 

Springtide (4 hds), Maylath; Flower Song 
Spaulding; Spring Showers (Caprice), Kern- 
Voices of Spring, Op. 584, No. 7 (4 hds) 
Behr; Dance of the June Bugs, Holst; The 
Merry Bobolink, Krogmann; Among the 
Daisies, Spaulding; Blight Butterflies, Fink- 
Seranade D’Amour (4 hds). Von Blon; Song 
of Spring, Schmoll; Barcarolle, Dore; Spar¬ 
rows Chirping (4 hds), Behr; Silver Stars 
(Mazurka), Bohm. 

Pupils of Mrs. E. L. Alford. 

“March Militaire,” Op. 51, No. 1 (4 hds), 
Schubert; “Aida” (4 hds). Jos. Rummel; 
“Serenade,” Schubert; “Valse,” Op. 42, No. 
5, F. Chopin; “Spring Flowers,” Op. 295, 
No. 2 (6 hds). F. Behr; Die Mlihle” (4 hds) 
Leon D’Orrville: “Valse Ventlenne,” Op. 141 
(4 hds), Leon Ringnet; “Danse des Sylphes,” 
Op. 86, L. M. ‘Gottschalk; Bloom and 
Blossoms” (6 hds), Edward Holst; "Geburts- 
tags Gavotte” (4 lids), F. Behr; “Gypsy 
Dance,” Op. 8 (4 hds), G. W. Hunt; “A 
Sweeter Story Still” (song), Hope; “Polo- 
“May Has Come,” Whittman; "Hustle Dance" 
* — 4 ~- ' ’ F. Chopin; 

anv” (4 


naise Militaire In A major (4 lids), 

1 4 Inis i. W. Mason ; . 

hds), S. Schlesinger; “A May '■■■," (5 hds), 
F. G. Rathbun; "Cloister Bells," Edward 
— ' “In. the Month of May," F. Behr; 


“Cyml 

Hill a 


Nigt.. 

Twinkle, Twinkle Liuli 
Alpine ~ ' 


_e Review” (8 hds). Ingelmann; 

Tin Soldiers, L. Jr. Gottschalk ; Motion Song, 
—“a Monkey and the Parrot,' L. F. Gott- 
ii_. ,r —---i" n-i'- . “Summer 

. . . Franklin; 

_ _ : Star, liertha Metz- 

...,_,_! Hut, Gustave Lange; "Danse 

Rustique" (violin), Felix Borowski; Flower 
Song, Lange; Dance of the D "* ” 

Holst; Motion Song, “Little A 
Gottschalk; “Alpine Glow” (6 u 
"Menuet" (violin), Paderewsk,; .»[ ,,nj 

of the Valley, Smith; "Hope March” (4 
violins), Guido Papini; Valse, Chopin; Hun¬ 
garian Dream (4 hdsl, H. F. Faber: “Festi¬ 
val Procession March” (8 hds), Rathbun. 


• on, Edward 

• ’ •• in,” L. F. 

i. Oesten; 


FLY TO PIECES 


The Effect of Coffee on Highly Organ¬ 
ized People. 


“I have been a coffee u-c for years, 
and about two years ago g t into a very 
serious condition of dyspepsia and in¬ 
digestion. It seemed to me I would 
fly to pieces. I was so nervous that at 
the least noise I was di-tressed, and 
many times could not straighten myself 
up because of the pain. 

“My physician told me 1 must not eat 
any heavy or strong food and ordered a 
diet, giving me some medicine. I fol¬ 
lowed directions carefully, but kept on 
using coffee and did not get any better. 
Last winter my husband, who was away 
on business, had Postum Food. Coffee 
served to him in the family where he 
boarded. 

“He liked it so well that when he 
came home he brought some with him. 
We began using it and I found it most 
excellent. While I drank it my stomach 
never bothered me in the least, and I 
got over my nervous troubles. When 
the Postum was all gone we returned to 
coffee, then my stomach began to hurt 
me as before and the nervous condi¬ 
tions came on again. 

“That showed me exactly what was 
the cause of the whole trouble, so I quit 
drinking coffee altogether and kept on 
using Postum. The old troubles left 
again and I have never had any trouble 
since.” “There’s a Reason.” R ead 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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questions 

answers 


„ Reaper— The Angering of the 

CoN .Hc N scMe depends upon expediency. 
SilTmoit general fingering s that which 
The third finger upon all black notes, 

fixes the al! white noteg with the 

and tae and “f” in the right hand 

exception or in the left jlan( j i upon 

SKU notes the w Second o flnger p is -ed.^A 

cate t^^jj^ntervening blacl^note.’th^e S thumb 

witheut the JutervemoB ^ 0n all other 

and second S £ nd tWrd finger alternate. 
n°tes Sr, p XC eiient fingering conducive to 
i a similar to the above fingering, 

"4“Av?"■» srwj-*S3 
rvSs'rf h'”.£ 

the fingers x, t<a „ 4<a 

” tl and their enharmonic equivalents, are 
^iffotter^espe’-tV the^ngerlng Is the same 

aT liThlf' -xpe^iency'“demand ‘it 
at - be wrong to employ the 

but the third finger is 
freouenUt- used upon the black notes, 
is fell tlmt its larger tip surface and 
“a firmer hold upon 




e Black keys. 


w. S.—In p:.i 
notes are idenl.i. j 
in symbol (suce 

a curved line 


a ”g sharp” followed by 
these notes^connected^by 

,rm an enharmonic inter¬ 
im appears in modulation. 


composer of dr;i 
There are man - 
music, and eos ii 

Chaminade, Mo* 
numbers of te 


i posers of excellent salon 
imposer has a style of his 
ehs, Bachmann, ThomS, 
tv.ski, Shiitt, Heins, Engel- 
llni and others have large 
i ts. Their works are by 
rm excellence and import- 
kp composers show a defer- 
that seems to be ignored 




ihates are valuable 

......* drugs should be 

• livsician who understands 
the music teacher. All pat- 
Irugs and are dangerous if 


i Ihpir thoughts down upon 
that I have musical ideas, 
to reproduce them by writ¬ 
ten I finish I have nothing 


; of 1 


ferring thei ■■ ocal^houghts to paper, 
by thinking t ight, and. next, by under¬ 

standing t! theory of the art of music 
thoroughly. Sometimes this understanding 
comes at a ; v early age, and apparently 
Without much instruction. The instantane¬ 
ous insight ot the genius seems to reveal In 
a flash what others have to struggle for 
years to acquire. What you need is a thor¬ 
ough course ill harmony, counterpoint and 
composition with a good master. If you can- 
inot secure a good master, acquire Dr. H. A. 
Clarke’s “Theory Explained to Piano Stu¬ 
dents,” Clarke or Norris’ “Harmony” and en¬ 
deavor to secure what knowledge you can by 
self study. 




. 'J- 8. H.—Verdi’s “Emani” was imimu ,» 
1844, and leaped into immediate success. It 
is based upon the plot of Victor Hugo’" 
Hernani.” While melodious and interestin; 
m Parts, it by no means ranks with Verdi’ 
•Bjytw,, works, “Aida,” “ ‘ ' ~ " 

Otello. it is rarely gii 
Italy, where it still has so 

•slihi W -~ What T° u need is a good work upon 
•sight-reading. We would suggest Mr. F. W. 
K. 8 „ excellent books on “Methodical Sight 
Reading ' This work is in three short, prac- 

stu a d 1 v™'r f ;^, an i.* n ! re p?y it - 


‘Falstaff” - 

now, except in 
popularity. 


Suit 0 c °“Prehend the bass notes quite 

trafien’ Yo " will probably find t*~‘ - 

tendency to flat will cease when 
more accurately. 


l you read 
i motet for soprano solo. 


chor„J'—S alIla - a motet for soprano solo, 
nod w 311,1 orchestra music, by Charles Gou- 
the’ written for and first performed at 
in A oti 1 !? , of the International Exhibition 
Hall, London, May 1st. 1871. The 
.Terem7 a i? cIlosen from the Lamentations of 
trot 1 ;is „ suitably reflecting the down- 
trous Fra ndi ^, on of France after the disa8 ‘ 
Latin nam nf ? Prussian War. Gallia is the 
11 n na me for France. 


A DISTINCTION. 


BY C. W. FULLWOOD. 

There is a wide difference between 
study and practice. I have known of 
pianists giving a maximum of time to 
practice but a minimum of time to 
study. They were pupils but not stu¬ 
dents. Study requires concentration of 
mind. Practice may be mechanical. 
The mind may be off “wool-gathering” 
on some other subject, or a variety of 
subjects. Mere practice makes a musi¬ 
cal gymnast. Study evolves a musi¬ 
cian. One is the semblance of music, 
the other has the power of music. The 
one is superficial, the other is depth 
of thought and feeling. The one is the 
counterfeit, the other is the gold of 
current value. 

Study must precede practice. Com¬ 
paratively few pupils make a studious 
analysis of their work before going to 
the piano. They seem oblivious to the 
fact that a thing must be well defined 
in the mind before there can be intelli¬ 
gent action. They readily accept this 
common sense idea in relation to other 
studies, but music is regarded as a 
purely mechanical production of so 
many notes in a given time. 

Not many pupils or students become 
composers, but a knowledge of the 
working elements of a composer will 
result in better pianistic methods, and a 
true development of whatever measure 
of talent they possess. .“Know some¬ 
thing of everything but everything of 
something.” To do a thing thoroughly 
you must know the why and the how 
of doing it. 

Even a five-finger exercise will be 
better done if a study of the relation- 
of notes precedes the practice; and a 
mental exercise of the scales before 
going to the piano will give a better 
grasp of scale work. This silent prac¬ 
tice will repay large returns in techni¬ 
cal work. 

If all pupils could be induced to be 
students, the teacher’s Work would be 
easier and happier. For a teacher is 
often handicapped by this superficial 
idea of music on the part of pupils and 
parents. 

There is the trouble. Many times 
the parents know not the first thing 
about the importance of music study 
in its true sense. Where a pupil comes 
from a home with a musical atmos¬ 
phere, through a correct understanding 
of the principles and aims of music, the 
teacher has a clear field. 

The pupil should be advised to think 
out ail music as a mental habit. 
Thought must precede action—this rule 
must be often repeated until the pupil 
recognizes its importance and applies 
it as an essential principle in his music 
study. And he must realize that no 
detail is so small as not to come under 
this rule. 

One of the reasons of so much faulty 
reading and ear training of to-day is 
this lack of study preceding practice. 
The pupil begins lessons with the idea 
that everything must be done at the 
piano. 

By studio talks, by the printed page, 
by parlor lectures, by here a line and 
there a line—line upon precept—pupils, 
parents and prospective students must 
be shown the important distinction be¬ 
tween study and practice. 


COURTRIGHT SYSTEM OF 
MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 

TAUGHT BY MAIL. The newest, qu’ “ 



TAPPER’S GRADED COURSE 

Practical Correspondence Lessons 

For Teachers and Students 

These Lessons are prepared and conducted under the supervision of the Author 

Thoroughly practical in plan and purpose 

Analysis of material, questions, and Outlines for Home Study. H Written work to be sent in for 
correction, also Courses in Harmony, Music Theory, Music Hrstory, etc. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director Incorporated 

Catalogue on reouest Address, SECRETAR Y,5S Fifth Ave. 


AN ADVANCED 
SCHOOL OF music 

with prescribed courses assuring a 

Thorough Musical Education 


C. W. Wilcox, New York. “ Great 
Oaks from little acorns grow.” Beginning 
only a few short years ago to teach com¬ 
position and arranging of music by 
mail; to-day he has erected a college for 
the same, and has his offices in one of the 
handsomest buildings on Fifth avenue, in 
this city. Surely no greater proof of the 
success and efficacy of his method could 
be desired.— The pominant, Sept., igoj. 



^TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 

COMBS 

Broad St. Conservatory of Music 



Grand Conservatory 

/\f 57W.93dSt.,bet.Central 

Ul III libit Park W. & Col. Avenue 


Our Summer Course 



The only Music School Empowered 
by Act of Legislature to Confer 
Regular University Degrees 


sical Sciences ; 45 Proiessors and Instructors. 

Special course for Teachers and Profession¬ 
als. Thorough course for beginners. 

Parlor Opera Co. and Students' Concert 
Co. open to students for membership. 

THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 

DR. E. EBERHARD, President 

57 West 93d Street 



VOICE CULTURE 

1700 Broadway 

Send ioc for booklet 

“How Beautiful Sing¬ 
ing Voices Are Made” 
Plain answers to typi¬ 
cal questions about Voice Culture 
and the Art of Singing. 

“Musical Possibilities of the Aver¬ 
age Voice”.20c 


HERWEGH VON ENDE 

VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 

Teacher of Kotlarsky. Soloist Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera Concerts. On tour with Caruso 

21.2 West 59th Street, New York 


For free year book and information address 

J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


FREDERICK MAXSON 

ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


The Sternberg School of Music 

CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 

Complete Musical Education in all branches 


Fuller Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 


10 South 18th St., 


PA. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 



GUI LM ANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 

WILLIAM C. CARL 
Director 

A Thorough Education 
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Fall Term - Oct. 13th 
Send for new Catalogue 
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HOW TO LEARN BY ATTENDING understand why he changed the : 

A pttct 'PT7r'T , T A T ..Q npr of flavins’ in hi9 infprnrptnt;. 


ARTIST RECITALS. 


BY LEONORA S 


an be no question that one 
t important auxiliary means 


•■v. of playing in his interpretation. 

It is a good plan to carry the music 
with you to the recital, and follow the 
player note by note, as few students 
would be expected to know every num- 
the concert program of a great 


leading to a broad musical education artist, 
is attendance at the recitals of great So much for th'e printed pages. Now 
artists. Paderewski and many other the player himself walks out of the 
famous virtuosos as well as famous little door at the side of the stage and 
singers now go to cities of compara- towards the big piano. Notice the way 
tively small size. Paderewski in a re- he places his hands on the keys, and 
cent article declares that he is amazed the position of his hands and fingers 
at the development of musical taste in when he begins to play. Sparing a few 
small American cities. Few teachers moments now and them from the 
who are successful can maintain a manuscript music, watdh the utterly de- 
technic comparable with that possessed vitalized wrist and arm which alone can 
by the great virtuoso. The demands bring forth the extremes of perfect tone 
made upon their time by pupils make Yes, watch the player carefully There 
practice uncertain and often impossible, are few stronger characteristics of 
Study with your teacher, but don’t ex- young people than those of initative- 
pect your teacher to do all. You must ness, and you will find yourself uncon- 
broaden yourself by hearing as many sciously copying the movements of 
fine performers as you possibly can.— those whose personality nnisl affect you 
The Editor.] strongly. 

“That will be worth more than a Study, watch, and last, but not least 
dozen lessons to you,” my wise teacher listen! 

used to say to me when there was a Listen to the wondrous singing tone 
prospect in view of my hearing a Pad- and compare it with your own This' 
erewski or de Pachmann recital, and will be the surest way to appreciate its 
indeed lessons do pile upon lessons if marvel. Listen to the long, slow pas- 
we will only heed them while listening sages and hear how the power is sus- 
t0 a great artist play. tabled. Listen to the runs and trills 

It is hard not to just sit and listen of perfect form and smooth: ,-ss. ant t 
without any mental work however; hard listen to the great chords brought out 
not to enjoy the moment to its full, with the “forward arm” movement 
Moreover, there is so much spread out You see every sense must 1 awake 
before us that unless our capacity for and eager to obtain the mane lessons 
appreciation is trained we are unable to this hour has to teach 
derive any real benefit from the per- The last lesson is, of co c the 
formance. greatest of all, for it is traini, the ear 

Now, to the student of music, who to full appreciation of that Inch work- 
wishes to learn from the masters, here manship for which all the resi merely 
are a few simple rules for gaining a few an apprenticeship However i each 
simple lessons which will last, rather instance do not be discourage :i the 
than a vague, meagre memory of some- magnitude of it all overwhelm- you. 
thing that Before long fades entirely It has a long course, this school of 
aw J?. y ' . “learning how to listen,” and it does not 

rirst, get a program and notice the divide its works—the whole spread 
order of the selections to be played, out before you, but it is on! by the 
If they are arranged according to the exhaustive study of the best bat the 
time-honored dustom as follows—Bach, ’ ” ” • - - 

Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt, it will not be hard for you to 
place in your mind the classic, the 
romantic and the modern schools A 
program like this is really a picture of 
the development of the art of the piano 
If, on the contrary, the artist varies his 
selection and arrangement; if he puts 


exhaustive study of the best 
definite artistic knowledge ai 
can be obtained. 


DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
Pres, of Board of Health. 


lion of 


. . -..-.■sviiici.L, n ne puts “What shall I eat?” is the iT.il 

a quaint little French dance between quiry the Physician is met ' 
Schumann and Chopin; if his opening not hesitate to say that in my ; 
number is one of MacDowell’s sonatas - a percentage of disease 
then there is ample space for you to by P oorl y selected and improper;.• 
study the form and meaning of these P*} re d food. My personal c\ ri 
j^ er r wor * <S) to And out wherein they ™' tb tbe fully-cooked food, kn ■« 
differ from the older ones, and wherein Grape-Nuts, enables me to speru 
lies the connecting link between them. of j ts merits - 
Thus the program itself is a small “ From overwork, I suffered -t. 
key to musical history, and the study of y , ears with malnutrition, palpitat 

many programs will bring large results. the hear t, and loss of sleep. Last 

The next step will be to get as much 1 , was led t0 experiment personally 

of the music as you can and learn what ^ ? he neW food ’ ^ b I used i„ con- 
are the technical difficulties. Trv each Jun ^ tlo n with good rich cow's milk. In 
piece over, though perhaps you won’t “ me after 1 commen «f! its use, 

be able to play one through, or even ^ d ' sagr , eeabI< ; symptoms disappeared, 
half through, but it is only by learning my , rt s actlon became steady and 
through your own efforts the hardships nprmaI > the functions of the stomach 
of the way that you will be able to T re properl y carried out and I again 
appreciate the ease with which others Slept , 35 soundI y and as well as in my 
vw o' and U wi " a11 so 'und so de- y °«T^' , 

hghtfully easy that when the concert t l °° k , l,pon Gra Pe Nuts as a perfect 
day arrives you will need “cold print” -.°? d ’ and no one can gainsay but that 
to assure you of facts. . has a most prominent place in a ra¬ 

tional scientific system of feeding. Any 

One wnn ncoo r_i • 


Buy Good Editions of the Classics. 




s this food will « 


i be 


!°"I'. n !! d ° f t _ tb , e soundness of the prin- 


• , . . ui rne prin- 

Get the best selections of the music 6 apon wblc h it is manufactured and 
-it is cheaper in the' end-ami not e Trul know the facts as to its 

carefully the marks of expression the t , e ” 7 , 7 “ The Road to Well- 
Phrasmg the pedalling, the accemua- Ever P J \ There ’ s a R««on." 
tion, and then notice whether or not „n. ead the above letter? A new 

of coZtZ a ° r n e e rr -.*«■. ^ 


: so invariably 1 s'o^try to tnLlT""’ 


• and full of human 
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ME well-known dances 

S OF SPANISH ORIGIN. 


The Cachucha bore a very close rela- 
• to the Bolero, but the dance tune 
was originally sung and accompanied 
on the guitar. . 

Another very graceful Andalusian 
dance is the Tirana, generally danced 
and sung to a very rhythmical air in 
six-eight time and accompanied — * u ~ 


jmisic were written in four line stanzas, 
called coplas, and had no estrevillo or 
refrain. The Polo or Ole is also an 
Andalusian dance, accompanied by 
singing. It is said to be identical with 
the Romalis, which is described as “a 
dance danced to an old religious Eastern 
tune, l° w and melancholy diatonic, not 
chromatic, full of sudden pauses which 
are strange and startling.” In its wild 
energy and contortions of the-body, 
whilst the feet merely shuffle and glide, 
it much resembles oriental dances and 
is only danced by Spanish gypsies. It 
is sung in unison, by a chorus, who mark 
time by clappint: their hands, and the 
words, usually o me what comic, have 
no refrain, as • the case also with the 
Tirana. 

Very little is known about the origin 
of the Saraband:, but most authorities 
seem to think i; . iental. It is a stately 
dance in thr< half or three-quarter 
time and was m.-times written for the 

The Seguidiila. 

The origin of the Seguidiila, both of 
the dance and i name, is very uncer¬ 
tain; it would cm to have originated 
in the province of La Mancha, from 
whence the n; Seguidiila Manchega. 

In this form, > inch is considered to be 
the original ■ it is very gay and 
lively, but tl; guidillas Boleras are 

more meastn and stately and the 
Seguidillas (m s very slow and senti¬ 
mental. Souk > iters also mention the 
Seguidillas I las, said to be a com¬ 
bination of ti- ■ riginal form with the 
Cachucha. Seguidiila is in triple 

time, usuall he minor key, played 

on the guitai ■! occasionally accom¬ 
panied by tin f! ■ e, violin or castanets. 
Both the wo..! and music frequently 
partake of tl ; nature of improvisation, 
with strang, modulations, and the 
words appem ; be both serious and 
comic. 

The Pavane. 

The Pavane is perhaps more French 
than Spanish, but it was much danced 
>n Spain, and (here was a very distinc¬ 
tively national variety of this dance, 
which was known as the Grand Dance, 
owing to its slow and solemn move¬ 
ments. The words sung to most Span¬ 
ish dances are called “Coplas,” because 
they are written in couplets of four 
short lines and are followed by an 
estrevillo” or refrain of three lines. 

In studying Spanish music, we find 
‘hat almost all the early masters dis- 
ained all secular music, but the true 
musical feeling which was innate in the 
reast of the Spaniard, although thus 
estrained in the more educated classes, 
- tS - ™ ay out ’ and > showing itself 
e inimitable songs and dances of 
e people, proved that Spain had a. 
national music of its own and it is this 
eH1 S1 +v. W ^ 1C ^ ^ as ^ ve< ^ an d is undoubt- 
y the true national music of Spain. 

A Unique Dance. 

Sm.f f °T e turniri 8’ t° the vocal music of 
u - n must not omit to mention the 

v’.rc.tx.r^ " ke ’ piaee in s ” 


The words accompanying the 


As far as it is possible to ascertain 
from records, this dance would seem 
always to have been in use in Seville 
Cathedral, when the town was taken 
from the Moors in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury it was undoubtedly an established 
custom and in 1428 we find the six boys 
recognized as an integral part of the 
Chapter by Pope Eugenius IV. The 
dance is known as the “Los Seises,” 
or dance of the six boys, who, with 
four others, dance it before the High 
Altar at Benediction on the three even¬ 
ings before Lent and in the octaves of 
Corpus Christi and La Purissima (the 
Conception of Our Lady). The dress 
of the boys is most picturesque, page 
costumes of the time of Philip III 
being worn, blue for La Purissima and 
red satin doublets lashed with blue for 
the other occasion, white hats with blue 
and white feathers are also worn whilst 
dancing. The dance is usually of 
twenty-five minutes’ duration and in 
form seems quite unique, not resembling 
any of the other Spanish dance forms, 
or, in fact, those of any other country. 
The boys accompany the symphony on 
castanets and sing a hymn in two parts 
whilst dancing. For a description of 
the dance itself, I cannot do better than 
quote from an article in the Church 
Times, written by one who has had the 
privilege of being an eye witness of 
this unique performance. “ . . . The 
orchestra strikes up another measure, 
and, still singing, the boys advance, 
one row towards the other, cross, 
divide, form squares, circles and other 
figures, keeping time the while to the 
music. One step to each bar of six- 
eight time. Their motion at first may 
seem a little stilted; but soon they get 
into an easy and dignified rhythmical 
movement. Sometimes they sway to 
right and left; and then so manage the 
figures that, one by one, they all return 
to their original position at the end of 
each strophe, which is marked by a 
rapid twirl. . . 

There do not seem to be any records 
as to the origin of this dance, but the 
fact that it is so ancient and also so 
unique makes it of very great interest, 
and no sketch of Spanish music, how¬ 
ever brief, could be complete without 
some reference to it. 


THE IMPERTINENT PUPIL. 

Once in a while the teacher en¬ 
counters a pupil who is downright 
impertinent. It is a very perplexing 
situation. The impertinence may be due 
either to careless home training or to 
the unwise indulgence of some prevkus 
teacher. The impertinence creeps up 
in some unguarded moment. The 
teacher directs the pupil to be more 
careful. The pupil replies: ‘.‘If you had 
told me about that at my last lesson I 
wouldn’t have made the mistake. Don't 
blame me for being careless when the 
fault is yours.” 

The three best remedies for imperti¬ 
nence are: 

1. A severe reprimand. A reprimand 
is in danger of inviting a further insult. 
Then the only recourse is to the parent, 
if the teacher desires to have his au¬ 
thority determined. The parents of im¬ 
pertinent pupils are often weak and 
have little influence over their own chil¬ 
dren. 

2. The kindly suggestion. This is 
usually a better method than the repri¬ 
mand, as there is little likelihood of the 
teacher sacrificing his authority. 

3. The resort to making the pupil 
conscious of his offence and corre¬ 
spondingly ashamed. The greatest 
weapon is “shame.” The pupil should 
be made at once to feel the sting of 
humiliation which accompanies a 
knowledge of guilt. Then a few words 
of kindly advice are always appreciated. 
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STACCATO AND LEGATO. 


^nlmfrof German made my throat ache/’ ^ ° f mme 


n and Russian mu- Host: “They made my ears ache 
n Francisco Chronicle, too.’’—New York Evening Telegram ’ 
lengthy article, in evi¬ 
dent good faith, relating to a Welsh Mr. Woody: “Music is a most fasci- 
village, situated in Anglesey County, nating study. Do you know, I’d like 
the Mme of whichis Llanfairpwllgwyn- to sing, awfully?” 


(who had heard him): 


SO I B n OS corroborafn this a hoto ra h “ 0h ’ ^ ^oV’—Boston Transcript. 
we have not yet been inflicted with any swere d Mr. Cumrox. “I can’t makeup 


They have a whistle language on itP—Ei 


peligo. They can w 
ticulately as a Bostonian speaks. And, 
since they can whistle very loud and 


e Gilder was one of the 
its at the debut of Tet- 


c of the house to greet one 


^s for shame, ‘ ” 

Hiss for shame, 

Everybody knows your name!” Q. When is it positively dangerous 

This cry is not sung. It is intoned, to go to church? 

And so the Gomeras intone their gut- A.- When the organist is drowning 
tural language. It would be quite easy the choir, and a canon in tlu- pulpit is 
to whistle the “Hiss for shame” cry, firing away at the congregation. 

So it is quite easy to whistle the Gom- 

tu c u ~ , . .. . city gid^sked 6 yo^ngNathan* 

Mme. Schumann-Hemk, the distm- 0 f Willowby, who was trying to enter- 
guished operatic singer, recently at- tain her at the church social Nathan 
tended a tea^ in ^Chicago at^ which a looked bewildered 



_ she said, “do tell me the 

-_ nam . e of some good piece of classical 

int Tnlstni t, v music for the piano! I am so tired of 

anniversary of his birthd'ay this 

: £ 5S,it jss 

Haydn' and M„”" 

the 1812 Oyer- thusiasm. “If there is anything in the 
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kowsky would become more lamous as 


BAND OF YOUNG 
IN THE WORLD. 

At the New York Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb, which is run upon 
jitth-' ■ ’ with the 


he contrapuntal class I set him to write drills and marches, there is a band 
out variations upon a given theme, and which is unlike any other band in ex- 
T mentioned that in this class of work istence. Not one of the performers can 
not only quality but quantity was of hear the music that is being played, 
importance. I thought perhaps he You know that Beethoven is said to 
would wiite about a dozen variations, have attempted to conduct after he be- 


in all probability, unknown now. 
little folks try to get along wi 
as little work as they can possi 

and yet gel tin ,-ugh their lessons with- beg^intheir musica 

These young i>< -pie are always miser- ordinary door ke; 
able. Try to ,io more than you think “As soon as the 
your teacher expects of you and you in his min 
will find when you grow up that the Kps he is 

world will give you more in return, horn. He nrnsi men learn musical no- 
It is always the people who are trying tation, especially the mathematical side 
to get out of doing things who are in of it, so that he gradually gets an idea 
“hot water.” The people who do more oftime. ^ ^ ^ ^ . f 

tha^ th 1 ha x. < 1.. n heir "belt? 1 " only sUrt off 

WILHEI.MJ AND WAGNER. of . the selec 

pupil of the late August and“t 


n Strand, of 
ing are extrac 
“It is not u 
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Evangeline, Nova Scotia 



days in Nova Scotia,” to 

J. F. MASTERS 
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tSSSTt 


“It is not u it hin the humble scope of «. The process 0 f acquiring this ability 

SZZ/ZZSSmZ ZABEL BROTHERS -*-ta gs™ -“ 

SiTi-lSSd gsf music printers 

£ co,nmb ^^x^° iphs ‘- and engravers 

giving it to W agner on his birthday, ent hearing powers, and for this reason ’ 


"if have-made out 


P „°o We tr S iai n : 
her by the t 


were fine he gave his WAGN g R >g YOUTHFUL 
mange tor mmseir, CIATION OF WEBER. 


*£ The VERTICAL MUSIC CABINET 


always glad to encourage individuality u,ulufl wr-oxi.rx. 

or originality. As a concert player, Wm Wc h? rd Waper £. Undying 
from all I have heard from his con- Webers Freischutz at the home of 
temporaries, I should sav that no one his mother, he is said to have been so 
has ever arousll more entimsiasm or absorbed in the work that he could 
been accorded more unstinted admira- hardly be coaxed away from the instru- 
tipn by both artists and public—an ment. Once his sister came into the 

from the platform. Toachim and Wil- nounced her for interfering with the 
helmj—even as Lady Halle among performance of Weber’s opera. He 
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FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
SUMMER SCHOOL F»LAISJS 


•I The time is coming when you must decide how you 
will spend your summer vacation ; whether in study or 
rest. Inclination prompts to the well-earned rest, but 
duty may point in an opposite direction. In these days 
the music teacher hardly dares give up her entire sum¬ 
mer to a holiday, knowing that more and more is being 
expected of her. 

<1 Realizing that education, to be worth while, must bene¬ 
fit alike body and mind, I take my Summer Normal Class 
away from the hot and noisy city to the cool and quiet of 
the country. Here the tired teacher can relax and grow 
strong while her mind is engaged in grasping my System, 
which so inspires and prepares her that, when the course of 
two hundred hours is over, she goes forth rested and re¬ 
freshed and mentally prepared for a larger usefulness, a 
greater success and happiness than she had dreamed 
possible. 

The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 

Cjj (Simplex and Kindergarten) was the first system to 
place music upon a psychologically true and educational 
basis for the child. By the invention of tangible apparatus, 
the child’s natural constructive tendency is appealed to, 


and because of the ease with which he learns the technical 
part—the names of the signs, their values, the construc¬ 
tion of scales, intervals, chords, theprocess.es of modulation, 
etc.—the teacher has the time to go behind all this and 
teach the cause. Thus the child is led to express himself 
in his own music, to analyze the music of others, and his 
ear is trained to a degree of perfection (without any stress 
or weariness on his part) that is an amazement to those 
who see the results. 

The FLETCHER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOL 

*1 Mrs. Fletcher-Copp will have her summer school this 
season at Eliot, Maine, one hour and forty-five minutes 
by express train from Boston. In this beautiful place one 
has the combination of country quiet, pine groves and sea 
bathing, and at the same time is accessible to many beauti¬ 
ful points of interest on the Maine coast. 

•I W. Caven Barron, formerly of Leipsic, Germany, will 
have charge of the private piano instruction in the school. 
<1 Also, there will be an opportunity for those who wish to 
study singing to do so with an excellent teacher. Reser\ a- 
tions for the Summer Class should be made at an early date. 


=^=======^=^ ==== for information address - - 

MRS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

107 Thorndike St., BROOKLINE, MASS, op F*. O. Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the mouth speaketh” is 
which prompted a class of I 
writ* “‘ sbiy e< I ui PP ed 11 
Greeting to Sister Teachers To those 
ot us who have recently completed the course 
of the Dunning System it has been a revelation 
of clever and beautiful ideas presented in the 
most logical and psychological manner, carry- 
!S£ out the most advanced ideas of instruction. 
That this System has no peer is evidenced by 
‘he facUhatnone of the other systems in exist- 

marvelous results 3 The teachers in'thi'" class* 1 
having studied with noted teachers, both in' 
this country and in Europe, most heartilv 
recommend the Dunning System to our sisters 
! n lh ! s important educational department It 
is unique in many points-one especia 
as unlike any other System or plan of 
as it is possible and - 


it fail a 




better and h; 
in America. 

Teachers of ti 


standard of music teach in 
(Signed) 

i of the Denver Class. 
The only system endorsed by the world-re 
wenka Carrencf^Vp ch K aS Lesc heti/.ky, Schar 
Booklets with 1< 

musical educators sent upon applies 

open July 6t 
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225 Highland Ave. : BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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REED ORGAN MUSIC 


GRADE L 

1503 Barnard, D’Auvergne. The Grenadiers,.SO 20 


{ Engelmann, H, Op. 336, No. 1. Butterfly Waltz, 

3817! Engelmann, H. Op. 566, No. 3. The First Dance 

(Polka),. 30 

3821. Engelmann, H. Op. 556, No. 7. The Surprise (Taran¬ 
tella). 3 <* 

3819 Engelmann, H. Op. 556, No 5. To the Dinner 

(March), 30 

1440 Landon, Chas. W. Melodious Easy Studies for Piano 
or Reed Organ (School of Reed Organ Playing, 

Vol. I),.100 

Lange, G. Flower Song,.,.. 20 

Streabbog, L. Paul and Virginia, . - 20 

Streabbog, L. Op. 118, No. 7. My First March, . . 15 

Streabbog, L. Op. 118, No. 2. My First Waltz,... 15 

Weber, C. M. von. Invitation to a Waltz. 20 

Weber, C. M. von. March Maestoso,. 20 

507. Home, Sweet Home,. 15 

GRADE n. 

Beazley.J. C. The Victor. 15 

Beethoven, L. van. Adagio from Op. 13. 20 

Czibulka, A. Stephanie Gavotte,. 20 

D’Albert, C. Peri Waltzes,. 30 

Farmer, Henry. Retrospection. 20 

Friedmann, C. Op. 74. Bavarian Blue (March), . . 20 

Grainger, Alfred. At Eventide,. 25 

Handel, G. F. Angels, Ever Bright and Fair, .... 20 

Hewitt, H. D. Studies and Exercises (Supplement to 

Landon’s Schoo' of Reed Organ),. 75 

Jungmann, A. Longing for Hot 
Landon, Chas. W. Stu ” 

of Reed Organ Playing, vof. 11;.. 1 uu 

2794. Lange, G. Op. 78. Tanzlied. 30 

2817. Lebierre, O. Op. 102. The First Violet,. 30 

1520. Ley bach, J. The Gem of the Sea,. 20 

— Lichner, H. Mattie’s Polka, Op. 135, No. 2. 30 

Lichner, H. On the Playground,. 20 

Lichner, H. The Dancing Lesson. 20 

Lichner, H. The Parade March,. 20 

Lichner, H. Op. 104, No. 6. At Home. 35 

Losey.F. H. Op. 48. March of the Rear Guard, .. 40 

Lysberg. The Fountain,. 15 

Mutter, C. F. The Body Guard. 40 

Oesten, Max. Op. 166, No. 10. Departure frorr Home, 20 
Ortlepp, L. Op. 2. To Arms I (March), 


and Exercises (School 


0. Polzer, J. School March, Op. 46. 

1. Read, E. M. Sunset Nocturne,. 

1. Rossini, G. William Tell,. 

S. Schmoll, A. Op. 54. March of the Crusaders, 

7. Schumann, R. Nocturne, Op. 23, No. 2 (Nachtstucke) 

2. Spindler, Fr. Soldiers Advancing, . 

3. Strauss, Joh. Thousand and One Nights,. 

5. T schaikowsky , T. Op. 39, No. 8 (Valse),. 

6 . Wagner (from “ Tannhauser”). Song to the Eve 

ing Star, . 

2. Wandelt, B. Op. 13, No. 1. The Little Soldier,. . 

3. Zernickow, E. Op. 13. The Daisy,. 

GRADE EL 

0. Armstrong, F. L. The Organist’s Musings. 

5. Battmann, J. L. The Flight. 

‘ Battmann, J. L. Chapel March,. 

Batiste, E. The Celebrated Andante,.. 


Clark, Scotson. Procession March,. 

Clark, Scotson. Torchlight March,. 

Clark, Scotson. Marche des Girondins,. 

Clark, Scotson. Pilgrims’ March,.. 

Clark, Scotson. Belgian March. 

Fla veil, E. M. Devotion,. 

Gounod, Ch. Faust Waltz,. 

Gounod, Ch. Marche Romaine (Marche Pontificate), 

Gurlitt, C. Idylle,. 

Hanisch, M. Festival Polonaise, Op. 109, No. 1,. . . 

Hall, King. Cantilena. 

’ ’ i, Chas. W. School of Reed Organ Playing, 


>1. Ill, . 


Le Defile. Marche Militaire,. 

Le Thiere, Chas. Danse Des Aborigenes,. 

Leybach, J. Marche Pathetique. 

Ley bach, J. Grand March in G,. 

Leybach, J. Pastorale,. 

Leybach, J. Valse Brillante. 

Lichner, H. Op. 297, No. 6. Andante, from Sonatina 

In D Major. 

Mendelssohn, F. Nocturne from Midsummer Night’s 


5. Mendelssohn, F. War March o 


1194. Meyerbeer. Chorus of Bathers, from Les Huguenots, 


1536. Oesten, Max. Norwegian Shepherd Song, Op. 140, 


No. 1- 


Rawlings, Alfred. Postlude in D. 

Reinhold, H. Op. 39, No. 13. Gipsy Song, . . 

Richards, B. Evening. 

Rossini, G. Tyrolienne (from William Tell), 
Rossini, 0. Cujus Animam (from Stabat Matei 
Rubinstein, A. Melody in F, Op. 3, No. 1, . 

Tupley, Byron C. Festival March,. 

V erne, Oscar. Processional March. 

Wagner, Richard. Bridal Chorus, from Lohe 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tannhauser, .... 

Wely, Lefebure. Idylle,. 

Wely, L. March of the Halberdiers. 

Wely, L. Wely’s Celebrated Offertory in D Mi 
v. Wickede, Fr. Op. 83, No. 1. First Though 

GRADE W. 

in, J. L. Festival Offertory No. 1, . . 


Batti_ 

Battmann, J. L. Orgai 
Battmann, J. L. Op. 75, Nt 


Battmann. J. L. Op. 7 






a Mari 


Oounod, C. Funeral March of 

Knight, T. H. Hilarity March (Two-step),. 

Landon, Chas. W. School of Reed Organ Playing, . 1 
Mendelssohn, F. Wedding March (from Midsummer 

Night’s Dream).. • 

Mozart, W. A. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass,. 

Petre, T. Op. 27, No. 7. In Good Humor. 

Spark, W. Wedding Procession (Grand March), . . 

6. Tritant, Gustave. Spring Song,. 

2. Voorhies, H. G. Frolicking March (Two-step), . . . 

9. Wagner, Richard. Tannhauser March, arranged,. . 

FOUR HANDS. 

5. Behr, F. Hungarian Song. Grade II, 

6. Dewey, Ferdinand. Little Folks’ Round Dance 


4. Enckhausen, H. Op.68, No.l. Glen Waltz. Gradell 
0. Gurlitt, C. Op. 147, No. 1. Merry Hour March 

Grade II. 

4. Handel, G. F. See I The Conquering Hero Comes, 

3. Streabbog, L. Op. 105. Le Petit Carnival Polk 

Grade II,. 

1. Streabbog, L. The Golden Stars Waltz. Grade I, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE SENT “ON SALE” AT OUR USVAL LIBERAL SHEET-MUSIC DISCOUNT 


Reed Organ ]Metbod 

CHAS. W. LANDON 


PRICE. $1.50 FOREIGN FINGERING 


The method is superior in many practical points to those 
in general use. 

It is carefully graded; every new thing is fully, clearly, 
and concisely explained and illustrated. Not only how to 
do a thing is shown, but the whys and wherefores are given. 
Every piece is especially arranged for the Reed Organ ; 
arranged to bring out the best effects that the reed organ is 
capable of so finely giving. In short, the book treats the 
reed organ as a Reed Organ, the music all being arranged 
on that basis. Every piece is fully annotated, fingered 
intelligently, effectively phrased, and the expression indicated. 
The “Reed Organ Touch” is taught, a hitherto neglected 
feature in the study of this favorite instrument, making the 
player far superior to the ordinary performer on this instru¬ 
ment. 

The left hand is especially developed. Every feature of 
technic is unfolded by beautiful pieces, thus doing away with 
a long series of dry and taste-destroying exercises. 

Zbc first \tzr for the 
piano or Cabinet Organ 

A Complete Technical Course for Beginners 
without the Use of Exercises 

COMPOSED AND COMPILED BY 

EUGENE THAYER.. Mus. Doc, 

Op. 1 00. Price , $1.00 

Dr. Thayer bestowed his life experience on this work, 
and we have no doubt that mam - will be glad to examine 
and use the book. The maxims by Eugene Thayer are 
included in this work, and what a fine code of rules for 
young musicians he has given 1 They are, perhaps, even 
more useful than a similar code by Schumann. 

We believe also in change of instruction books. It 
broadens the teacher and lessens the drudgery of the lesson 
hour. The book is without notation or any instruction, but 
with a primer it can be used with the very first lesson in 
music. 

The work is adapted for either the Piano or Organ 


JMuslcal Pictures 

PRICE, 50 CENTS 

A MORE POPULAR COLLECTION OF MEDIUM 
GRADE PIECES HAS NEVER BEEN PUBLISHED 


Every piece in this work is a gem. They are adapted 
for the organ as well as for the piano. We never forget 
that, first of all, a book must have musical interest; it must 
then have some technical value; and must be well con¬ 
structed before it meets our approval. The pieces do not 
occupy more than two or three pages each, and there is as 
much music in a volume of this size as there is in many 
others double the size. 

There are more than 30 compositions by as many com¬ 
posers, among which we mention: Schumann, Tschaikow- 
sky, Wagner, Gurlitt, Horvath, Ashford, Goerdeler, En¬ 
gelmann, Sartorio, Kullak, and Handel. 


Little Rome player 

PRICE, 50 CENTS 

An excellent collection of very easy compositions, similar 
to “ First Parlor Pieces; ” the difference between the two 
volumes being that this work is suitable for the organ as well 
as the piano. 

There are twenty-nine selections in the volume, covering 
a wide range of composers. A few of the pieces mentioned 
here may give some idea of the character of the work: 
“ Gaily Chanting Waltz,” by Behr; “ The Young Recruit,” 
4y Rathbun; “Little Hostess Waltz,” by Engelmann; 
“Sunset Nocturne,” by Read; “Haymakers’ March,” by 
Zimmermann; and “To the Playground,” by Margstein. 


H Graded Course of Instruction 

Cabinet Organ 

By M. S. MORRIS Price, 10 cents each 

A carefully compiled list of books and pieces for this popular 
instrument. All publishers. 


School of 

Reed Organ playing 

COMPILED BY CHAS. W. LANDON 

IN FOUR GRADES 

Price of each, $1.00 (Sheet Music) 

A complete school, consisting of a melodious set of 
Exercises and Etudes for each grade, supplemented by a 
number of appropriate pieces in sheet form, especially 
composed and arranged for the instrument. Studies and 
Exercises for each grade. 

To a great extent do these studies develop touch anc 
technic for the organ, looking toward fine and artistic playing. 
The pupil is taught phrasing, expression! and the kind of 
touch to use for the various pleasing effects that even an 
almost beginner can produce. 


jfor dburcb an& ibome 

Classic and JModern Gems 

Reed Organ 

Price, $1.00 

This work has been made to answer a demand for Reed 
Organ Music from Grades III to V, of which there never 
has been a volume obtainable. 

Material will be found'in this volume for all occasions. 
Marches and Voluntaries, Religious and Secular. 

Mendelssohn, Handel, Fanner, Battmann, and Leybach 
are a few of the authors of the 58 compositions to be found 
in this volume of 120 pages. 


One fHmdred Voluntaries 


By CHARLES RINCK PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Containing short pieces, including interlude's and preludes, 
for the organ, either pipe or reed, but especially for students 
and amateur use. Suitable for church service. It is written 
in purely strict style and will make an excellent study for 


THEO. PRESSER, PUBLISHER, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA 

















































































































































































MENNEN'S 

TOILET 
POWDER 


Borated 

Talcum 



Roses” ^ 

sp f?j- al complexion safeguards, to insure a 
er of perfect skin condition and comfort. The daily habit of using 

Mennen’s 5S£S! Toilet Powder 


smooth and healthy, prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and 
.coveted browning” without burning. After shaving it is 


aft.-r bathing keeps the si 
Junburn insuring the mucn coveted bi 
aenghtful; m the nursery indispensable. 

non-refillable boxes-the “Box tl 
1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold ev^wh^o^bT^?! Jl “ 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 

I^M l oI l e 1 SentI}'fresli ( ?ut atel!> T “ 1 °“ nl T “ ilct p<>w '>er— 

SJI sample, 

Preo, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, BrHfcftrhW Tallies, enough for six tables 


Root's Technic and Art of Singing 

A Series of Educational Works in Singing on Scientific 
Methods, tor Use in Private Instruction and in Classes 

By FREDERIC W. ROOT 

■These works by Mr. Root constitute the only system in print covering this 


Op. 21 IV. Thirty, t 


MM ppi eSsss-i 

"■ WSSU-srfi. st.oo y- 

VheSynthfticMethod. enu"ci^on. P ' lCh of consonants 

Op 28 . 75c VI. Scales and Various Exercises for 

(The General Principle of Vocalisation) the Voice. Op. 27 - 60c 

sin*e£?f°S IT / OI %, rTh * pU c lithe , r and , th , e author invite all vocal teachers and 
anyone (^at ^re^urnabU) 7o 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher 

1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AS WHOLESOME AS 
IT IS DELICIOUS 

BAKER’S COCOA 



FIRST in Years— 

Established 1780 

FIRST in Honors— 

50 Highest Awards 

FIRST on the Breakfast 
Tables of the World 


Be sure that you get the genuine 
bearing our Trade-mark on 
every can. 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED 1780 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 



Ivers & Pond 

Florentine Grand 


The Grand De Luxe. 


"This beautiful little Grand will delight every 
1 artistic sense. It is especially designed for 
use in small rooms; musically it approaches 
perfection; its exterior is of exquisite beauty 
A paper pattern giving exact dimensions 
mailed free. 



IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 

HI Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 



vose pianos 

T ^ W VOSE 6 SON 


have been established over 55 YEARS r„ i 

- S P1ANO CO ’ B oston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















































































